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CHAPTER I. 

Like a shadow thrown softly and lightly from a passing 
cloud, death fell upon him. 

The Abbe breakfasted at Woodfield on the 
following morning, and as Lady Seymour was 
understood to be engaged till three o’clock, there 
was no breach of etiquette in Fanny’s returning 
with him at the early hour of ten. The fresh 
breeze of morning was loaded with the rich per¬ 
fume of the hawthorn, ’whose silver blossoms 
whitened the extended park, and, amidst the ex¬ 
halations of a lovely May morning, thg balsamic 
odours of the sycamore, luxuriant in verdant 
foliage and bloom, first met the charmed sense 
of Fanny. » 

As they crossed the bridge, at the entrance of 
the park, they leaned upon its balustrades, and 
watched a few moments the impetuous water that 
foamed and eddied helot*. 

“ That little wave,” said the Abb&, with pensive 
accent, “ that little w stve, that now dance* # andL 
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sparkles in our sight, waffeid fry the winds along, 
wash the shores France! 'Beloved .France ! 
Ah* what ocean of Waters can cleanse thy pM- 
lutec^soil ? God alone is the fountain from which 
thy purification can flow, and 1 humbly trust lie 
will not withhold it long.” * 

Arrived at* the llall, the Abbe led the way to 
the library ; t it had been greatly enriched by an 
uncle of the late Sir Charles, the youngest brother 
of hisjialhcr, a literary man, and a bachelor, who 
living in the most private and unostentatious man¬ 
ner, devoted the residue of an#ample competency 
to the purchase of books and valuable pictures : 
the latter were placed in a r.oom entirely appro¬ 
priated for their reception, and lighted from the 
dome of the ceiling. Flowers in a vase, by Bap¬ 
tiste, engaged Fanny’s first attentions; the fine 
colours df the back ground, in which the flowers 
w ere so richly blended with its dark shades, ap¬ 
peared beautiful in her,vight, and she continued 
to gaze upon them with unwearied pleasure. A 
group of sheep, upon a plain black ground, 
about twelve inches square, by Cuypj struck her 
uncxercised judgment with surprise and admira-, 
tion, the former heightened by the information 
the catalogue afforded her oY having cost three 
hundred pounds .— u A hundred pounds a piece,” 
said she to the Abbe, “ what would our farmers 
think of so much a head for their originals But 

emotions of a different nature were excited bv the 

•% 

contemplation of a large, picture to which the 
*A.bh^led her; it was ^he Dead Soldier, by Wright 
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of Derby, the undisputed jphef d’ccuvre of that 
celebrated English painter, jini ting the most beau¬ 
tiful display of landscape scenery, with the fine 
feeling of sentiment it conveys. Calculated as it 
was to meet the test oi criticism, criticism was sus¬ 
pended, and sympathy; with tl^e woes of war alone 
prevailed. The excellent grouping, drawing, and 
colouring, were felt without being analysed; the 
artist, all was forgot in the overwhelming subject; 
the unconscious babe grasping the fin gel of the 

more sadly unconscious father ; the unabstracted 
* 

grief of the wife that seemed to have forgot she 
was.a mother, was so e forcibly expressed, that 
I'anny involuntarily folded her fingers, as though 
they sought to grasp the lifeless one of the soldier, 
and shuddered at the cold touch that her fancy 
had conjured. 

“ i hope to see it again, but 1 can see it no 
longer now : Monsieur le Abbe, if you please, we 
will return to the library; 1 feel as though 1 wanted 
air.” 

u Ah! dear young lady,” sstid he, “ scenes more 
sad, more "horrid than tjhis, are reflected in my 
memory, but I grieve that even the representation 
of sorrow should wound your gentle heart; we will 
look over the folio engraving of your Shakespeare, 
and obliterate this melancholy subject.” 

The commiserating Abbe was sorry to see liow 
deeply she felt the pictured sorrow, and opened 
to one of those plates where broad comedy is so 
inimitably delineated by the pencil of Sgiirke., 
which though it coulc^, n*ot> obliterate the recol- 

B 2 
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lectionof the tent, and its affecting group, diverted 
her ^attention from it. IA quick perception of the 
ludicrous was inherent in her nature, but it was 
alvvayl under the control of good sense, and 
good temper ; neither forbade the indulgence of 
her humour, as sh<^contemplated the importance 
of office in Dogberry, and the impression his 
self-imposed •elevation made upon his coadjutor 
Verges ; observing, “ that she thought no other 
paintePcould thus convey the expression with 
which his own name assimilated.” 

« 

A finely illuminated MS. BiWe was next shvvon 
to her, the initial letters ,of every chapter richly 
emblazoned, and ornamented with the figures of 
different saints on gold and colours, extending 
over the greater part of the page, which was of 
the finest vellum. Tins treasure in the literary 
world had been preserved by a friend of the 
Abbe in France, and when the tumults of the 
revolutionary tempest had subsided, was sent 
over to England, and by him presented to Sir 
Charles Seymour, id grateful acknowledgment of 
his protection and kindness. • 

il You, my dearMademoiselle,will not condemn 
this lavish display of ornament upon the Book 
of Books ; a grateful heart thinks no tribute too 
rich to express its sensibility, or that talent can 
be more suitably employed than in exerting its 
powers in honour of Hii^ who gave it: yoft will 
remember, that our blessed Lord did not con- 
gjdei'tjhe box of precious ointment as wasted; he 
looked at the heart,«and ^pcepted the offering for 
the sak^of the rndtiwe. The hand that emblazoned 
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this book might so obey its dictates, as to be 
stretched out in love, and : iid to all that needed.’* 

“ Me condemn it! sir,” said Fanny, “ oil no. 
No external ornaments can add to the value of 
this book, but they may prove the humility and 
gratitude of its owner, even a*s Solomon enriched 
the temple with all the treasures of the East, which 
the Lord Almighty deigned to inhabit.” 

The)’ were now joined by Lady Seymour, who, 
after receiving Miss Bonville with more than 
usual attention, said," Do, Mr. Abbe, inquire what 
yonder woman wants, who stands in the small 
com t; there seems to be* a sort of bustle amongst 
the servants 1 don’t understand.” 

Fanny wished that she could have saved the 
amiable man from complying with so ungracious 
a request, which, coming from Lady Seymour to 
one in his situation, became a command, and the 
hectic of a moment passed his cheek, not alto¬ 
gether of prids, but of wounded delicacy; but his 
naiuie was so subdued, he was one who in suffer- 
ing all things so suffered nothing, that he meekly, 
as was his way, crossed Iris hands upon his breast, 
and complied with the request, by which his after 
benevolence was exercised, and his heart acknow¬ 
ledged be was more than repaid. 

“ It is a long tale, my lady,” said lie, “ but I 
am prepared to relate it if you please.” 

“ 1 hate Jong tales,” srid she, and paused ;" but 
tcll.it—and pray shorten it as much as possible.” 

“ The poor woman 1 lives in the village.; he? 
husband is a sailor in the Greenland ships; he is 
j list returned from a voyage, bnd lies ill M t Hull: 
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she wishes to go to see him, anil raising a little 
subscription to help lJbr on her way, and enable 
her to pay her neighbours a trifle, for taking her 
children, which they are willing to do.” 

“ She will bring a fever into the village; she 
ought not to be allowed to go!” 

“ I believe there is no danger of that, madam ; 
her husband’s complaint is a%contraction in his 
limbs from being exposed to excessive cold ; Mr. 
Bonvillc and Mr. Conyers have contributed very 
liberally, and, as every poor person has given her 
something, she has presumed to come here to ask 
your ladyship’s servants, %ome of whom art! her 
acquaintance, to assist her, and 1 am very glad 
to tell your ladvslup, they all have done so ac¬ 
cording to their ability.” 

“Ilasaiot Mrs. Granville given any thing r” 
asked Lady Seymour; “ 1 thought she was the 
Lady Bountiful of the ulace!” 

16 1 did not ask any particulars, but I am sure 
the is never wanting^ in the kind heart and deed.” 

Fanny wiis pained by Lady Seymour’s sarcastic 
tone, but was silent, tilt she said , tf J think the 
woman would have mentioned Mrs. Granville if 


she had given her any tiling ; those sort of people 

like to parade the charily they receive; do not 

you think so. Miss Bonville 

u Gratitude will lead them to mention the 

# 

kindness of their hcncfiiutors, my lady, and that 


of Mrs. Granville's is ns certain as the day.”* 


• u I •believe slie has not^nuch to give,” replied 


Lady Seymour. 


“ But,” said Fanny, ‘Sslie possesses so excel 
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lent an understarfcling, and such true charity, that 
she can benefit others without giving money?” 

• “ Very convenient !” interrupted Lady Sey¬ 
mour. 9 

e< Both riches and understanding/’ said the 
Abbe, “ are the gifts of God ; in his dispensations 
they are frequently divided, hut in the use of each 
his creatures will be called to an account; happy 
it will be for those by whom neither have been 
abused 1 .” * 

Mrs. Granville and Lady Seymour alone, of all 
those creatures, \Yere before the mind's eye ot 
Faiiny, that very quickly decided which was the 
most richly endowed, which had received the 
most distinguishing gifts of the Creator. 

There was a cheerfulness of spirit and an in¬ 
dependency of manner hi Fanny BonvilJe, that 
relieved Lady Seymour from the weariness of self; 
and when she departed, she was very prcssingly 
invited to repeat her visit soon. 

The Abbe accompanied Fanny to Mrs. Gran¬ 
ville's cottage, where Mr. Bonville bad engaged 
to meet her; with more* than usual promptness, 
she took the hand of her beloved friend ; to look 
then upon her, to be with her, was like raising her 
eyes upon the freshness of verdure, after having 
long seen only an arid waste. 

“ But what is that ?” said she, listening; “ surely 
I heard the cooing of a*baby ?'* 

“ As surely, my Fanny,” said Mrs. Granville, 
“ as there is one. Psggy has got a new.officy, 
and you shall see how^ghe acquits herself-’ 1 She 
obeyed the summons, aqd brought in a fimjhealtliy 
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peasant’s child, abont ten months old : whose il 
wa<f, flashed upon Fanny’s mind. 

u Did the fairies leave it you asked she. 

“ No, my love! I received it from one whose 
heart was heavy with earthly cares, but which 
Peggy has somewhat lightened by taking charge 
of this little one; its mother is on her way to Hull 
to see its suffering father. Our dear Mr. Conyers 
lias sent James with her the first stage on horse- 
back, \Tho lias orders to see her upon the coach 
before lie leaves : poor thing ! slie^never was five 
miles from Ashliurst before ; yriu perhaps do not 
know who was her best friend at the llall r” “.Ui^t 
1 can sifppose,” said Fanny, looking towards the 
Abbe ; “ and also who can do good without giving 
money,” she thou gin. 

“ L was afraid of making my story too long,’' 
said the Abbe , lt or I should have added, that the 
poor mother’s care was the heaviest for this in¬ 
fant, finding it much easier to provide a situation 
for those wdio could go to school or play, than 
the one that rcqtiired constant nursing : She then 
knew not the extent of God’s goodness; w ho mer¬ 
cifully inclines the heart* of his creatures towards 
one another. Even babes and sucklings shall 
bless you, my daughter —yours is the purest es¬ 
sence of charity.” 

“ It is neither cost nor sacrifice,” said Mrs. 
Granville, “ but pleasure ju its highest degree; for 
never, oh, never shall 1 forget the expression of 
^at mother's face, when.i said 1 will take the 
youngest child : werfwe-tc^ld what affords joy in 
Heaven^ and if tRcfe is a joy above all others on 
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eartfi, it is to relieve the full bosom of an anxious, 
fearful, and almbst despairing parent.” » 

• Edgar’s letters fondly anticipated the ap¬ 
proaching commencement, a period of prolonged 
holiday, which in the beautiful autumnal months 
would give him the rich and magnificent scenery 
of Tccsdalc, its parent river, rushing through its 
marble channel, for the dull and sluggish Cam, 
that, fed by the drains from the neighbouring fens, 
glides between its marshy banks to join the 
Ouse,in which its name is lost; and what was still 
sweeter, the celibacy of his chambers, and the 
uniformity of his college life, for all the sweet 
endearments of home, and the happy variety of 
affectionate intercourse with friends, and woods, 
and hills L»ng loved : July commenced, and Ed¬ 
gar was at home. 

The following week, Sir Charles arrived from 
London, and was joined by several of his college 
acquaintance: Lord Fdjvard Fairfield, and a 
young man who had just received deacon’s or 
ders, and who, in the hopes mf gaining prefer¬ 
ment through the young lord’s interest with his 
father, was his most obsequious and constant at¬ 
tendant, repaying himself for his present sub¬ 
serviency, by winnihg much larger sums of him 
than it was convenient to pay, but served the pur¬ 
pose YVilmot had in view, of keeping Lord Ed¬ 
ward in bonds that he could not throw off. 
Bustle, if not gaiety, ensued at the Hall; the park 
presented an epitome pf Newmarket; matches, 
races against tinie,pcdcstriap|’eats l hopping upon 
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one leg, and crawling upon all fours; nothing was 
too*absurd that served to fill up the time, and 
to hazard or to gain money; but amidst the*;e 
sports, Sunday would come in its due course, and 
the young baronet had not reached that height 
of effrontery to th# laws of God and man as to 
pursue the same amusements on that sacred day. 
By rising at*a late hour, visiting the stables and 
dog-kennels, and forming plans for the ensuing 
day, the long morning passed. 

In compliance with Lady Seymour's wish, Ed¬ 
gar accompanied her from church, after the even¬ 
ing service, to dinner, ajid soon as she retired 
from the table, all restraint ceased: cards and 
dice were ordered into the room, and wine was 
sent rapidly round the table. Edgar heard the 
order with silent indignation, which when obeyed, 
lie rose to depart. 

“ Oh! do not go! wliv would you leave us, Bon- 
\ ilie : don’t he so out of the wav and squeamish r” 
“ Excuse me, Sir Charles, I mu.^t leave you— 
yon cannot think of expect I should stay!” 

i( Oh! Jet him go/'said Lord Edward ; “letthe 
parson go: Jack W ilmothas not so many qualms, 
and Ell bet ten to one, v. lieu lie comes to preach, 
he’ll beat him hollow.” * 

Edgar took no notice of his lordship’s speech, 
but said very seriously, “ >Iy dear Sir Charles, 
for the sake of him who used to sit there, offend 
not his memory, by permitting what he would 
pot hqve allowed.” . 

diaries felt the ttiUh oj‘ his appeal, but lie was 
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no philosopher, *and therefore could not brave 
the world’s dread laugh ; the present party*was 
flis world, and he wore its chains. • 

Why, Seymour,” said Lord Edward, *^if you 
mean to keep a domestic chaplain to affront your 
friends, and govern your hoi*se, 1 am off!” 

<£ I am never here but as the friend of Sir 
Charles,” said Edgar; “ how title a one he 
knows : I now leave him with regret, because 1 
leave him with company I cannot rcspccT.” 

He then withdrew, and avoiding the room 
where Lady Seymour was, crossed one of the 
ha ok courts, amongst* grooms and stable-boys, 
playing at fives, and tossing up halfpence, with 
the keen spirit of plebeian gamblers. “ More in 
pity than in anger,” he surveyed them, and 
thought how wide the ruin spread, and upon 
whom the reproach rested, lie passed the throng 
in silence ; he remembered he was yet a boy, 
without authyrity to enforce his disapprobation ; 
lie proceeded homeward pensive, and full of re¬ 
flection ; when he was overtaken by Philip. 

“ Ah ! Master Edgar,” said he, “ this is strange 
work for Sunday nights; I am sure ithas driven 
you away. I wishjrou would talk to him as you 
did at Cambridge : thanks to my old master, I am 
provided for, but if I was not, 1 would not stay 
to take the wages of sin ; though it would go nigh 
to break my heart to le^ve Sir Charles, 1 will not 
set out a card-table on Sundays.” 

u Be patient, good Philip!” said Edgar^ “ all 
things will come round-, and something will occur 
to convince Sir Charley who tire his real friends ; 
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I have not disguised my feelings, and he knows 
why I have left his house so early.” 

They now reached Woodfield, and Edgar id 4 - 
vitedVhilip to sit an hour with Robert. Walking 
round with him to the back front of the house, at 
the entrance of tin* court-yard, they met one of 
the maids, who, with patient steps, was leading 
home her irrfirm mother, whom Edgar kindly 
greeted as he passed them. 

“ Air, sir,” said the old woman, “ 1 have passed 
a blessed day w T ith my child; I am not able to get 
to church, but Miss Bonville has read me the 
evening prayers, and lam«going home so happy T 

Witlfin the court, Robert was seated under the 
shade of a large tree, with his two motherless 
boys, one of whom was reading the Bible aloud, 
whilst the other female servant was feeding a 
lamb, whose leg had been broken. The whole 
pressed upon Edgar's heart with all the sensibility 
of its moral beauty, filial piety, paternal love, 
youthful attention, and tender mercy ! Philip sat 
down without interrupting the young reader, and 
Edgar proc'ccded to his .family, who \N 2 rc seated 
in his arbour, listening to his sister reciting 
Adam’s beautiful evening hymn. To him it 
seemed paradise regained. Tne evening glowed 
in all the beauty of the consummate year; it was 
scarcely figurative to say, the meads laughed, and 
the hills rejoiced; the oyie was enamelled with 
flowers, and animated with flocks and herds; the 
other Raised their heads, and caught the bright 
beams of the glowipg we^t. They remained in 
the arbour till tlfese lovely objects became gra- 
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dually indistinct, ^and nature sunk into sweet re¬ 
pose, until daylight died away, and stars ffuc- 
dbeded one another in the firmament, when She 
floods of rosy light, which had obscurec/ their 
brilliancy, were withdrawn. The recollection of 
the recent events at Seymour-klall, the increasing 
influence of Sir Charles’s present associates, and 
the probable alienation that would ensue with 
himself, depressed the spirits of Edgar; the re¬ 
membrance of former happy sports, amidst the 
objects by which he was now surrounded, and 
the comparison with those which occupied his 
youthful companion, pressed heavily on his heart, 
but he was silent. 

Fanny was just going to remark the abstraction 
of her brother, when the servant of Mr. Conyers 
appeared: he was in great agitation, s and re¬ 
quested Mr. llouville’s immediate attendance at 
the parsonage. 

“ He did n<>t know why,-but the housekeeper 
had sent him off without any explanation. His 
master had gone to bed as will as usual, but ra¬ 
ther earJief. Jesse had passed him on liorseback, 
as he came to Wood field, going for the doctor; 
lie feared his master was ill/' 

Edgar rose to accompany his father, promising 
to return immediately, or send information to his 
anxious mother and sister. Mr. Bonville pro¬ 
ceeded with the greatest expedition to the rec¬ 
tory, whilst his son called upon Mrs. Granville, 
requesting her to go»to Woodfield; a fearful 
feeling hung upon his, already saddeped heart, 
and he wished to collect,those«h& loved together. 
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He overtook his father as he reached the rectory, 

i . 

ant> Mr. Fraser rode into the court at the same 
time. They went up stairs together, leaving thfc 
alarmVd and agitated boy to the most restless ap¬ 
prehensions : their reappearance confirmed them 
too fatally; he wac convinced by the manner of 
Mr, Frazer, and his father, that his revered friend 
was no more; but he coukj scarcely yield his 
conviction to the lamented truth. His faithful 
weepiiTg attendant was called in to give her rela¬ 
tion of the last hours of her honoured master, and 

t 

her grief seemed awhile suspended by speaking 
of her then living friend. • « , 

“ He*had returned from the evening service,’* 
she said, “ apparently well, after tea, had visited 
his garden, and appeared to notice the flowers 
more than usual ; he Jiatl called in the stable, 
stroked his old horse, and told Jesse to use him 
well, and be merciful to his beasts : as he crossed 
the yard, his old blind dog heard Jiis voice, and 
crept from his kennel, and so whined and fawned, 
that the dear good gentleman said, ‘ he should go 
with him into the house/ and so lie did. After 
he had eat his morsel of supper, 1 went in, as I 
was always used, to receive his orders for to¬ 
morrow. 

“ c Sally/ he said, * I feel rather tired to-night, 
and shall go to bed: send a loaf, a white loaf*, 
and a bottle of cowslip w/nc, to old Williamson’s 
daughter. He told me as he came from church, 
that s^e declines fast; I will see her myself to¬ 
morrow.’ ” 

% 

, The goor wom&nfe tearg almost interrupted her 
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narration, which tvas listened to with that sort of 
feeling that seemed to suspend the sad certainty 
they dreaded to hear confirmed. , 

“ ‘ Send .1 esse down to Meadow-field/ k£said, 
‘ the first thing in the morning, to see if all the 
joiners are at work; and wh*?n that poor sickly 
child of Tomkins’s comes for the old milk, give 
him a basin of new^ with a piece of bread, and 
let him eat it here.* 

il As he went up stairs, poor old Triton would fol¬ 
low ; I tried to put him away, but my dear master 
said, * Let him come up, poor fellow; he will lie 
at the doorhe patted his shaggy head, and 
said, ‘ Our race has been run together fdr some 
time, and we are both almost at its end. 1 I left 
him at his chamber door, and James assisted him 
to undress ; lie talked to hipi as mildly aud cheer¬ 
ful as usual: about half an hour after, I had to 
pass his door, and not seeing Triton there, thought 
he might have slipped in unknown to James; I 
opened the door very gently, and heard my 
master give two or three quick sighs; I went near 
the bed ar/d spoke to him,, but he did not answer. 
I went nearer and spoke again ; all vras still, but 
the low whining of the poor dog, who was lying 
by the bed-side : I was very much alarmed, and 
sent off James to you, sir, and Jesse for Mr. 
Frazer. 1 raised my master’s head, and rubbed 
his temples, and did all J could.” 

“ You could not have done any thing more,” 
said Mr. Frazer, “ and jf 1 had been here then, it 
would have been of no.^ivaUlie suffered no pain 
in his departure; his features ore quite composed. 
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and he lies upon his side like cfae asleep, just as 
James left him. 19 

“ We will see him, my dear Edgar,” said Mp. 
BonviJle, " we will see him before death usurps 
its further power over his mortal remains.” 

They ascended to his chamber; Mr. Bonville, 
holding the hand of his son, drew near the bed, 
whereon their beloved friend w f as lying in all the 
appearance of a serene sleep; the beatitude of 
his spirit seemed to rest upon his placid counte¬ 
nance, and his silver hairs shaded his pulseless 
temples. 

O’er all the scene a holy cafim repos’d; 

The gates of Heaven had open'd there, and clos'd ! 

Montgomery. 

The old dog was lying at the foot of the bed, 
but raised not his head at their approach. 

u Farewell, my friend!” said Mr. Bonville; 
“ thou art too blest to be lamented, but thy 
Christian graces will never be forgot!” 

“ Farewell, my second father !” was more the 
ebullition of Edgar’s heart than his veice j u thy 
departure is a dark cloud over my hitherto happy 
life, but thy precepts have taught me submis- 

- n « 

sion. s 

Mr. Bonville charged James and Jesse to re¬ 
main all night in the room, and to let the sacred 
form remain untouched till morning, and then 
departed. * 

On entering his own house, he was met by its 
rtiisttess: “ My dear fan ivy, my two dear Fannys, 
be grateful that nuj^eloved friend was spared the 
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pain of separatipn from those so dear to him; 
that his departure was more like a translation 
from this life to a better than death, which nevt?r 
approached a human being in a more gentle 
form.” , 

Mrs. Bonville wept, but hef tears, like those 
of her daughter’s, were not of an agonized spirit. 
“ Be more composed, my dear Fanny,” said the 
collected mother: “ 1 do not foi bid your tears ; 
Jesus wept, and we are not forbid either by his 
precepts or example to mourn for our departed 
friends ; but you must not indulge this gracious 
privilege too far: Mrs. Granville will share your 
room to-night; her heart mourns for her friend : 
do you be her comforter, think not of me; your 
father is my consolation, and your brother needs 
all that we can bestow. Good night, my love; 
be resigned, and grateful that so many blessings 
are spared to you.” 

The tender, ^sympathising, but firmly-minded 
Mrs. Granville, took her hand, and after leading 
her to her father, mother, and brother, who ten¬ 
derly kissed and blessed dier, accompanied her 
•to her chamber, and occupied its additional bed. 

How materially lljo sudden death of Mr. Con¬ 
yers, under the circumstances that had so recently 
occurred at Seym our-Hall, might influence his 
future life, Edgar had not once reflected. 

On the following morning, he related to his 
father the cause of his early return the preceding 
evening, and received his*en tire approbation. “We, 
will leave ourselves in tbe hrfnd of God,V said he, 
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“ who does not suffer a sparr 9 W to fall to the 
gfound unregarded; but suTely Sir Charles will 
not so far forget what is due to his father’s me¬ 
mory, and his early friendship, as to sacrifice his 
duty and his honour to such ynwortliy influence. 
I must see Lady* Seymour tliis day, and learn 
how far she, or Sir Charles, may choose to in¬ 
terfere with the interment qf one so dear to their 
best friend.” Mr. Bonville found Lady Seymour 
alone; Sir Charles and his companions had left 
the Ilall early in the morning, and were gone for 
several days, preparatory to the shooting season, 
which was near approaching. * « 

The melancholy intelligence had just reached 
its inhabitants; the Abbe was in his own little 
chapel, offering up, with true sincerity of heart, 
the prayers of his own church for the departed 
spirit of his Christian brother, and his dear friend. 

Lady Seymour appeared greatly shocked at the 
suddenness of Mr. Conyers’s death, as bringing 
the uncertainty of life so immediately into her 
presence • but when Mr. Bonville submitted to her 
opinion the arrangements he had made with his 
family for the interment, she desired he would' 
take all upon himself: “ Sly: knew little of Mr. 
Conyers’s affairs ; lie gave a great deal away to 
be sure, but he had no family, and no doubt pos¬ 
sessed something handsome; she thought it right 
there should be a handsome funeral, but that was 
an affair she should not choose to interfere with in 
jLnjt way.” • 

Mr. Banville’s he&rt cillapsed at this common* 
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place frigidity ; he only wished her to meet his 
desire of paying every personal testimony of /e- 
spect to the memory of Mr. Conyers. • 

“ 1 should expect,” said he, “ that Sir Charles 
would wish to attend his father’s friend to the 
grave: I propose sending off an express to in¬ 
form him of his death, and that lie will be in¬ 
terred on Thursday.*’* 

u I do not see the necessity,” said Lady Sey¬ 
mour. 

“ There is no* necessity, my lady, but there is 
propriety and decorum; these I hope will infiu- 
en#e^>ir Charles, if no lhore tender feelings do: 
I shall therefore certainly give him an opportu¬ 
nity to act as they may impel him.” 

“ Very well, Mr.Bonvillc ; but you must excuse 
me from speaking or hearing farther upon this 
subject; these sort of things are very hard upon 
my weak nerves.” Ah ! thought even the candid 
Mr, Bonvilie, ‘Wdiere thefe is a head, and a heart, 
little will be said of the nerves: where the one 
is alive to the joys and the sorrows of humanity, 
and the other disposed to*be active in its service, 
'the nerves perform their appointed use with tense 
alacrity, and are not the scape-goat on which all 
its duties are laid.” 

Mr. Bonville’s messenger returned in the night. 
Sir Charles and his party had left their first 
rendezvous, and were g*one on a fishing-party 
amongst the dales, meaning to take a circuitous 
route home. * * , , 

“ It is enough,” saic? Mr! Bonvilie;/- we are 
not in need of mourners,*the wllole parish js filled 
with'them ” Mr. and Mrs. Bonvilie, Edgar and 
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Fanny, M. de Plcssis, and Mrs. Granville, with a 
ldng train of his sorrowing parishioners, followed 
the remains of Mr. Conyers to the grave ; ev£ry 
pew in the church was occupied by its owners and 
their families ; not a labourer,.went into his held, 
not a mechanic raised his hand, not a matron 
turned her wheel on that day ; and so universal 
were the feelings of solemnity and respect it in¬ 
spired, that not a farmer, or a master, withheld 
the full week’s wages. Old Triton was the only 
one who returned not; he stretched himself upon 
the grave of his master , from which no entice¬ 
ment could withdraw horn. The worthy clergy¬ 
man of a neighbouring parish read the funeral 
service, and joined the general sorrow. 

When the hour of rest arrived, Edgar turned 
from his chamber, and silently left the house. 
He sought the church-yard, not to nurse and 
cherish his grief, which he had offered up as a 
sacrifice at the altar of pious resignation, but in 
careful regard of the poor old dog. IJpon the 
yet fresh mould tliat covered his revered friend, 
beneath the spreading trees that in" life he had 
protected and admired, the faithful animal was 
stretched, no longer sensible pf the kind hand that 
patted his head, or the compassionate voice that 
called upon his name : his exhausted frame was 
worn out by age, and his affectionate spirit 
broken by sorrow. Whilst Edgar was hanging 
over this touching memento of instinctive affec¬ 
tion,, he heard the approach of footsteps, and 
raising hjs head, saw Samuel Cutlibcrt. 

“ Is it you, sirs” ask^d lie : u 1 come to see if 
I coulcl get the old dog into my cottage before I 
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went to bed, but l see it is all over With him. 
—Sir Charles is come back, sir; they all weftt 
thTough just at dusk: their servants soon lieavl 
our sad loss, and told their masters; Iheard^fhat 
Sir Charles seemed sadly grieved at the minute; 
but Reuben Tomkins told me lie heard that 
young lord say, * Wilmot, wc must mind our 
hits ; you’ll keep youf word if 1 keep mine P and 
that was all he heard : I don’t know what it 
meant, but 1 hope no harm to you, sir.” * 

Honest Samuel Cuthbert knew more than his 
respect would Jet him say ; he had been in the 
servants’ room that night«at the Hall, having been 
sent for by Sir Charles, and its gossip lia'd be¬ 
trayed some of the designs of its master and his 
guests. 

Lord Edward’s groom said, “ I’ll bet you a 
guinea to a feather, as my lo’d says, that young 
Master Ronville is not your new parson.” 

“ IS'o,” replied Cuthbert/* I know that; till he 
is ordained wc shall have one out of Craven.” 

“ I’ve a notion Parson Wifmot’s the one or¬ 
dained for 5 'ouj or my lo’d will be thrown out o’ 
•his reckonings.” 

“ I know nothing | of gentlefolk’s reckonings,” 
said Philip, “ but I know old Sir Charles always 
intended Master Edgar to have Ashhurst living 
when Mr. Conyers died.” 

“ Ay!” replied the krpwing groom, a but I 
know old Sir Charles, and young Sir Charles, are 
different men. My master told him what^he, 
thought of his behaviour last»Sunday, ttyat it was 
abominably affronting to jhem all,’and Sir Charles 
has quite taken a turn against him.” 
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u I don't think/’ said one of the little stable- 
bbys, “ lie has ever liked him so well since he 
brought that grand horse with him from Cam¬ 
bridge.” 

Fortunately, Cuthbert retained this cause for 
his apprehensions, for Edgar would have recoiled 
from any forebodings that were excited by the 
suggestion of servants, thpugh in spite of his 
better confidence in Sir Charles, he must have 
felt them ominous. 

“ Early to-morrow morning, Cuthbert, dig a 
grave, a deep one, for this poor animal, at the 
foot of the great oak m the rectory garden**. I 
will be with you before you cover him up; my 
father will be greatly pleased with your thought¬ 
fulness for him to-night.” 

“ 1 will, sir; good night, sir: bless me ! how tall 
you are grown; why,I remember you hut the height 
of yonder head-stone: 1 hope, sir, you have 
almost done at the college, forovc shall sadly 
want you, now our good old master is gone/' 


CHAPTER II. 

It is not friendship, ft that, like the world, its ready visit 
pays where fortune smiles,” but selfishness: when the sky 
lowers and the storm gathers, when the flowers are turned 
into thorn9, and the garden bfcomes a wilderness, then love is 
tried. 

« 

The fears and fiftrmi&s of the old clerk were 
not without foundation* The artful insinuations 
of Lord Edward Fairfield had not failed in ‘their 
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intended effect. H6 had discovered liow much 
Charles had wished for L’Oricnt, and had fomented 
th<y desire, by taking every occasion to observe 
what a fine creature it was, and to insinuate Sow 
much it would improve his stud, frequently irri¬ 
tating his feelings Ly putting him up to request 
from Edgar what he knew he dare not ask for. He 
then took occasion to advert to the contempt with 
w hich he had treated him, when he paid for the 
wine he would not drink ; of the favour lie "had 
gained with Lord and Lady 1'iU-Erin, to the ex¬ 
clusion almost of himself; and of his insolent be- 
haviuur on the Sunday, when he left the Hall so 
rudely. These insidious animadversions wefc not 
wholly malicious ; a deeper interest was involved 
than the gratifications of malignancy ; Lord Ed¬ 
ward was deeply in debt to.Wilmot, far beyond 
his power to exonerate: thus does the art of 
gambling prove but the beginning of its guilt, 
hut the stepping upon the threshold of every bad 
passion, that it excites, and fosters, and impels to 
the commission. * 

The possession of Aslilmrst living, if gained by 
^the influence of Lord Edward, was to cancel all. 
The sudden and unexpected death of the late in¬ 
cumbent was a most favourable circumstance to¬ 
wards its attainment, happening at the time they 
both were present, and Charles at variance with 
Edgar. 

£C Now, Seymour,” said the worthless young 
man, “ now is your time.to be revenged of JJon- # 
ville; Wilmot will be a * famous neighbour, the 
best shot in the country j^knowti Horses and dogs, 
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and all the tricks of jockcjs, better than the 
deepest of them ; can beat us all, but yourself, at 
Milliards, and will sit you the clock round« at 
whisrt. Give him the living of Ashhurst, and let 
that squeamish fellow Bonville ride away upon 
his bright bay to seek another.” The climax 
so artfully pointed reached its mark, and when 
LfOrient was brought in aid of his purpose. Lord 
Edward was victorious, and Edgar almost hate¬ 
ful fn the sight of Sir Charles. It was not the 
power of a strong mind over a weak one, which 
Lord Ed ward possessed, but a wicked over a selfish 

one. , 

* . . *•'* 

u He cannot wish for Ashhurst living more 
than I have done for L’Orient,” said the upgrown 
baby, “ and Wilmot shall have it.” 

“ But,” said Lord Edward, anxious to fix him 
to the point, “ if Bonville comes preaching to 
you, and talking of your hoops and marbles, and 
former days, you will change sides again.” 

Thus braved, Charles exclaimed, “ I’ll forfeit 
a thousand pound's if I do : Wilmot shall have it, 
and that ‘directly.” 

Whilst these events passed at Seymour-Hall, 
Edgar was devoting the day to tender recollec¬ 
tions at the rectory; he had seen Triton deposited 
beneath the favourite tree of his master, and 
had superintended the workmen at Meadow-field, 
impressing them with the anxious desire their 
late pastor felt for its completion. He called 
,nppc old Williamson’s daughter, who was in the 
final styge of a consumption : she was the last of 
three daughter^who hajl been its victim ere they 
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had reached their twentieth year. Her large dark 
e^es appeared to possess seraphic brightness; 
her checks glowed with the deepest ^carnation, 
and her frail and delicate form scarcely bore the 
semblance of mortality. 

“ As soon as I get better, sir,” said she, “ I will 
go and see where they have laid my best friend. 
I feel quite strong fo-day, but they will not let 
me go; my cough is quite gone, and it w*s the 
worst thing I have had so long.” 

Alas ! Edgar law she would indeed soon follow 
him, but could only say ? u God Almighty grant 
we^nay all meet in Heaven 1” 

Mr. Bonvillc sent a note to Sir Charles, re¬ 
questing his company in the evening at the rec¬ 
tory, where he purposed reading the will of Mr. 
Conyers, that had been in Kis possession lince the 
death of Sir Charles Seymour; the answer pleaded 
an engagement. u Then,” said Mr. Bonville,“ my 
own family alone will attend the last words, for 
such I ever consider those of a will, of the best of 
men.” Mr. Conyers had nearly lived tip to his 
income; lie had no family but the poor and his 
parish, and his delight was to be a witness of the 
good he dispensed. 1 

It was such aims his heart had learnt to ‘^crave,” 

More skill’d to raise the wretched, than to “ save.” 

The purchase of Meadow-field had made a 
considerable inroad upon his small store, and 1 
w r hat remained served to show., his tender re¬ 
membrance of his friends. „ He bequeathed one 
VOL* II. c 
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hundred pounds to Mrs. Granville, for the express 
purpose of assisting her friends in America, far 
he htyi never seen a want she had of her own : 
fifty pounds to M. dc Plessis, to enable his kind 
heart to assisthis in ore distressed brethren in exile; 
the same sum to his young friend in Craven, with 
his books and linen. His old crop mare to Mr.Bon- 
ville, with poor Triton, and ftis gold watch, a pre¬ 
sent £rom the late Sir Charles Seymour, when his 
tutorship had expired. His plate to Mrs. Bonville, 
and the wedding ring of his wife, and all the 
little tokens of love given by him to her, a ml_p re¬ 
served thy him for her sake, with all the infirm, 
old, and feeble young, in Ashhurst, to his dear 
Fanny, whom he desired to be also the protectress 
of every tormented ass in the village. The trust of 
Mead ow'-fi eld toMr. Donville,wlio was to be jointly 
succeeded by Edgar and Sir Charles Seymour, 

after which was written. i( Mv dear Sir Charles, 

^ s 7 

1 have nothing to bequeath to you worthy vour 

acceptance; you are rich in this world’s good, 

richer in die inheritance of a fair name, and in 

• 7 

the possession of excellent friends ; long, and 
whilst life is lent you, may you maintain the one, 
and preserve the other ! My Blessing I leave you ; 
may Cod Almighty bless you, and visit upon your 
head the reward of your father’s goodness ! v 

u I shall send Sir Charles a copy of this,” said 
Mr. Bonville, “ and wait upon him in a day or 
two, ^before I send to ]V\r. Manners for instruc¬ 
tions respecting tjip church of Ashhurst. Sir 
Charles, though minor, may present an ad- 
vowsofl; yet it would* be wanting in propqr rc- 
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spect to Lord Fitz-Erin, and Mr. Manners, eyen 
act in conformity with tlicir wishes, without 
previously consutingthem. In the afternoon*of 
the following day, James came up from the rec¬ 
tory, and in evident agitation asked to sec Mr. 
Bonville. 

“ Sir,” said he, u I am in great trouble ; Sir 
Charles’s own servafit came down to the rectory 
this morning, and he said, that some Mr. Wjlrnot 
would bury poor Lucy Williamson, who died last 
night, for that the church was to be his ; for that 
Sir Charles had given him the living, and that 
w^verc all to be off as soon as the presentation 
could In 1 made out. J was beside myself, and 
asked him what he meant. 

** Uo said bis meaning was plain enough; Sir 
Charles bad a lijjht to do what lie would*with bis 
own ; that young Mr. Bonville had behaved very 
ill at the Hall, and that Lord Edward had per¬ 
suaded him ttf give the living to Mr. Wilinot, 
who is a free hearty gentleman, and had nothing 
of the parspn about him but the gowm 

“ 1 bad heard enough/sir, and left Mr. Saun¬ 
ders to himself, to come and tell you; hut sure 
enough, I bring yoft nothing but trouble now-a- 
d ays.'" 

<c 1 thank you, James, for your attention, but I 
must hear this from Sir Charles himself, before I 
rely upon it.” 14 

Conduct so derogatory to tliehonour of a gen¬ 
tleman, and the duty of a soty Mr. Bonville wcfulfl 
not suggest even to his own fumily, until he was 
assured there was no misrepresentation, though 

c 2 
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kis^ mind was full of sad forebodings; he went 
up immediately to the Hall, where he learnt Sir 
Ctfa*?es was from home. He sent in his name to 
Ladj" Seymour, and was directly shown up to 
her room; feeling it impossible to return under 
the load of uncertainty that oppressed him, he 
did not hesitate to express his appreheusions, 
arising from the intelligenoe lie had received. 
Withjnore sensibility than he ever saw her lady¬ 
ship evince, she regretted the circumstance, and 
i>y so doing, confirmed its truth.- 

“ But she hoped Mr. Bonville, and his son, 
would continue to visit the Ilall as heretofore*’ 

“ We shall indulge no resentments, madam,” 
replied he: “ my services shall always be at your 
desire. Whatever proof I can give of my re¬ 
spect for the late Sir Charles Seymour shall 
know no abatement; but our intercourse with the 
present one must cease. The mind of Edgar 
Bonville is not constituted by nttuire, habit, or 
education, to cherish resentful feelings ; but the 
respect ho owes himself forbids him ^visiting at 
the house of which Sir Charles is master.” 

“ Sir Charles, I think, will seldom be here, and 
the iiouse is mine yet: 1 hope I shall see you as 
usual.” 

Mr. Bonville bowed, and retired. 

Lady Seymour was really sorry for the result 
of her son's caprice: lief own repose and advan¬ 
tage was the latent cause; her social feelings 
ever originating in her selfish ones. She did not 
like Sir Charles’^ associates : bold and boisterous, 
their familiarity disgu&tdtt her, whilst their neg- 
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iect offended her. It was from contrast that ^he 
gow appreciated the gentle manners, the re¬ 
spectful attention, and the polished courtesies of 
Edgar Bonville : these, beautiful and estimable 
as they were, had been unacknowledged bj r Lady 
Seymour, till she found the want of diem in those 
connected with herself. 

The surprise, the shock that Mr. Bonville’s 
family received from his intelligence, wer^ suc¬ 
ceeded by more indignant feelings; and, as the 
capricious, the* worthless, and the wicked, were 
ever considered by the high-minded Mrs. Bon- 
viflC beneath her consideration but as pbjects 
of pity, she would not allow herself to lament 
this unexpected and unmerited disappointment. 
When unassailcd by self-reproach, a feeling that 
her well-regulated mind 'seldom incurred, she 
possessed an elasticity of spirit that rose above 
weak regrets and fruitless lamentations ; and, as 
undeserved misfortune never humiliated another 
in her estimation, so irremediable disappointment 
never subdued her fortitude, or weakened her 
confidence in the future.' 

The energies of Mrs. Granville’s mind assimi¬ 
lated with those oi* her friend; and the feelings 
and principles' of Fanny had been cherished and 
founded on the same solid basis. The charac¬ 
teristic qualifications of the sex appeared re¬ 
versed ; for Mr. Bonville and his son contem¬ 
plated the demolition of their hopes with sorrow 
more than indignatiop: npt alone the posses¬ 
sion of Ashhurst Rectory hac^ vanished, but the 
intimate association, tile-early endearments of 
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youthful friendship, were dissolved; and the se¬ 
riously pensive demeanour of them both was ex¬ 
pressive of the deep commiseration each excited 
from the other. 

The rumour soon spread a found the village; 
and upon the succeeding day, when many of its 
inhabitants were assembled at the funeral of 
Lucy Williamson, the occasion and the place 
could only have secured Mr. Wiluiot, who had 
remained for the purpose of interment, from be¬ 
coming the object of their marked disapproba¬ 
tion. His horses were waiting for him at the 
church-yard gates, from whence he hasteneu to 
join Sir Charles, who had pledged himself to 
hasten the requisite forms of induction. 

In the evening Edgar walked down to the 
^1 lurch the door was open, and he entered “ the 
dim and shadowy pile, 3 ’ whose stillness was only 
broken by the few eddying leaves that the au¬ 
tumnal breeze had driven there. Fond and 
tender feelings w<rre mingled with his bosom 
grief: the? hope that in youth even rcses amidst 
disappointment seemed not to rise for him. 
There was not another Ashhurst in the world. 
He loved the place—he lo\ f ed the people—he 
had lived amongst them—he had hoped to die 
amidst them. He looked upon the blank and 
silent pulpit (its black drapery just moved by the 
passing air), as though it was the spectre of his 
depafted frienct. From thence the mildest, the 
most benevolent of humyn beings, had preached 
the blessed doctrines of*his divine Master, “ to 
love ofie another; to bless them that persecute; 
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to pmy for them tfiat despitefuiiy use you.” His 
spirit seemed to pervade the hallowed place, »*nd 
his doctrines to diffuse tranquillity over the Jx>- 
soiii of Edgar. He thought of his family, by 
whom he was so beloved; of the esteem and re¬ 
gard of his noble friends; tlm affection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Manners ; of youth, health, and virtue; 
and, with pious resignation, he offered up his 
present regrets upon the altar of gratitude and 
pure religion. 

Edgar had ambition (worldly ambition), but 
it sought not its gratification from pomp or 
pr ay er : it was to maintain the station in life to 
which lie was so happily born with uni trip aired 
respectability; and that his attainments and pur¬ 
suits should entitle him to participate in that so¬ 
ciety which talents and vy'tue distinguished. 

11 is sister met him on his return. “ Come, my 
brother,” she said, “ we all languish for you: 
mamma is spyitless without you, papa dull, Mrs. 
Granville wants her knight, and I the whole 
world in my brother.” • 

“ I am? dear Fanny,,yours and theirs in all 
the changes and chances of this life, devotedly 
as ever.” 

Edgar found cheerful countenances, and a 
most inviting little supper prepared for him: 
after which, his mother, with those intuitive 
feelings that met his, had the fire lighted, as 
though by supernatural aid; the pure flame of 
domestic comfort and cheerfulness brightening 
the evening gloom, an I ge&ializing the coolness 
of an autumnal evening. * 
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“ And now, Edgar,” said &Ir. Bonville, “ we 
wffl not be afraid to look disappointment in the 
face^ or, like cowards and children, turn away 
from''the objects that are painful to u^. Mr. 
Wilmot is now rector of Ashfyurst, and it is my 
determination to *let no suggestions of disap¬ 
pointment or pique influence my conduct towards 
a minister of the church, or .withhold the respect 
his situation exacts, so long as his conduct gives 
no offence to his profession. I know nothing of 
Mr. Wilmot: 1 hope to know nothing ill of him. 
I hope he ■will deserve the regard of his pa-* 
rishioncrs; and it shall «be my care to inspire 
them with it, if he does not counteract my endea¬ 
vours. I will not immediately dismantle the 
rectory, but let all the furniture remain till lie 
has time to suppty feimsclf: and, though Mr. 
T 3 T nedale is not now required to fulfil the wishes 
of Sir Charles in holding the living for you, I am 
sure Lord Fitz-Erin and Mr. Manners will con¬ 
sider him justly entitled to the legacy destined 
for him on its resignation. It is now September: 
next month you will resume your college life: 
the world before you, but with God your guide, 
what have you to fear ?” , 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Granville, “I do 
not consider the disposal of Ashhurst as so unfor¬ 
tunate to any one as to Sir Charles: I contem¬ 
plate with pleasure a young man of talents, 
spirit, and virtue, with the world before him— 
wteje«to choose they will dictate. I honour the 
man who is the makfer oft his own fortune, and 
who inherits from 'liis ^Creator the power, and 
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from bis own energy the will, to stand upon his 
own ground. 1 love Ashburst—all! in whose 
fcyes can its summer woods be more lovely ? ,But 
* all places that the eye of Heaven visits are to a 
wise man ports, and happy havens/ It will be 
the protector of such an one, and he will make 
an Ashburst wherever his haven is found/’ 

" With Minerva for my Mentor,” said Edgar, 
“ I ought to be that 6 wise’ one; I am perfectly 
tranquillized, and acquiesce with all tliwt my 
friends and father say/ 1 

" Well, then,” said Fanny, u we now have 
oijjy to treasure the,memory of our sainted 
friend in our hearts, and tread in his ways, and 
to pray,” said she, more archly than charitably, 
“ that wisdom may cry out in high places.” 

On the ensuing Sunday Edgar joined Lady 
Seymour after morning service, and attended her 
to her carriage. She appeared sensible of his 
respectful consideration, and pressed him to ac¬ 
company her home, which he declined. 

Philip followed him froift church—“ Master 
Edgar,” ^aid lie, “ pr^y let me sjleak a few 
words with 3 7 ou. Sir Charles has no care for me 
now; he says I am a troublesome fellow; that I 
may live at the llall, but he has no occasion 
for my service : however, I shall not stay there; 
I can board in the village, and if I come to see 
you at times you will not call me a troublesome 
fellow.” 

“ This must not be, my good Philip; # I fear 
your regard for me has jnpved you to speak 
too freely to Sir Charles. ,Y*ou must not se- 

* c *5"** 
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parate yourself from him. You know what the 
wishes of his father were.” 

“ Ay, I know that well enough, sir; it waj 
that'ajfronted him so. I only said it was enough 
to make my old master come out of his grave 
to think you was rjot to have Ashhurst living.” 

“ I thank your zeal, my good Philip; but I 
should be very sorry if the consequences of my 
disappointment should extend beyond myself. 
Wh« does Sir Charles return ?** 

“ They are all to come back to-morrow ; that 
scarum young lord, and that jockey parson with 
him. I am sure my heart’s almost broke among 
’em ; bvit, sir, you will let me come and see you 
u Whenever you like, Philip, unless Sir Charles 
forbids you : remain at the Hall, and take every 
opportunity of making yourself useful, unless 
you are formally discharged.” 

In the evening the Abbe de Plessis called to 
make liis adieus for a season. 

Edgar had written to him a simple statement 
of the late events ; and had added, “ that he knew 
the sincerity of his regard ; hut, situated as he 
was in the family, he requested the subject might 
never be adverted to in their subsequent meet- 

• ij i 

mgs. 

The Abbe had looked liis sorrow'—nav more, 
liis reproach, but kept the tacit agreement. He 
was now going to pay a pastoral visit to the 
community at .Durham ; and lie parted from his 
friends at W ood field w ith mutual benedictions. 
"Tidgar^wrote to.viforai Mr. Manners of his 
recent disappointment. spirit of resentment 
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mingled with his mild regrets; and grateful re¬ 
membrances of the late Sir Charles’s kind inten¬ 
tions seemed the solace to the dereliction of # the 
present. a ' 

A fortnight had elapsed without any inter¬ 
course between the two faiyilies. Sir Charles 
justified his conduct to himself, by affecting to 
believe Edgar had behaved rudely and ungrate¬ 
fully, and tried to think himself the aggrieved 
person. 

Forgiveness*to the injured does belong; 

They never pardon who have done the wrong. 

The spirit of resentment was arlfu]ly en¬ 
couraged by his companions. Sir Charles Sey¬ 
mour, an easy credulous young man, in the pos¬ 
session of a very handsome allowance, and in 
the certain prospect of an*immense income, was 
a very convenient acquaintance for Lord Ed¬ 
ward, who had very little either in possession or 
reversion, and who, like those who generally 
have an inclination to speftd the most money, 
was the l#ast acquainted with its truemse; alter- 
nutely mean and profuse, as the occasion was 
presented. He was the son of an earl, whose for¬ 
tune had not kept*pace with his dignities. His 
mother, a vain supercilious woman, was absorbed 
in frivolous dissipation; whilst his father was 
immersed in political speculations, but who was 
still anxious for his son’s advancement in edu¬ 
cation, and spared no expense to fight against 
the wind in its attaining)t. From the ciTne 
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Wilmot entered upon a college life, lie entered 
ujftm patron-hunting, and by joining their pur¬ 
suits, and flattering the vices of those whom hti 
foresaw could serve him, he had at length suc¬ 
ceeded. Servants riding over children, and 
alarming females,, first announced the return of 
Sir Charles and his friends in the village, but 
their names w r cre not even mentioned at Wood- 
field till Mr. Frazer, calling to pay his respects 
tlier^ expressed his serious concern for the situa¬ 
tion of the young baronet. A cold caught upon 
the moors had brought on all the prognostics of 
an alarming illness. Soon as it w as known Jibe 
complaint was fever, Sir Charles’s visitors had all 
hastened away; and Lady Seymour’s fears of 
infection were such, that she had left the house 
that morning for Uprrowgate, where she in¬ 
tended to remain till all danger of return was 
over; that he had sent off for Dr. Bentley, and 
should go up again to the Hall be%e he returned 
home. 

“ Sir Charles is* now under the care of ser¬ 
vants,” said he, “ upon whom 1 have little 
reliance, excepting Philip, whose judgment is 
not equal to his assiduity. # Lady Seymour ap¬ 
pears to satisfy herself by laying extraordinary 
charge upon my attendance, which w as wholly 
unnecessary. I know what is due to Sir Charles, 
and also to myself, but # the necessities of others 
are not to be neglected, and I feel very sorry and 
very apprehensive for our young Laird.” 

During;this relation Edgar was much agitated; 
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and when Mr. Frazer had ceased speaking, re¬ 
quested his father's permission to attend upiAi 
Iris former friend. 

“ This is rather an extraordinary kindness, 
my dear young sir, considering all things,” said 
Mr. Frazer; “ I am sure more than he deserves 
from you; but it is my duty to inform you 
there is great risque in seeing Sir Charles at this 
time.” 

“ Ill, and left alone with heedless servants! 
My dear father,” said Edgar, “ I am sure you 
would not wish me to be intimidated from the 
performance of my duty. Had Sir Charles ful¬ 
filled our expectations, I should have been under 
an imperious obligation to have afforded his de¬ 
serted state all my attention. I now owe it to 
myself, and to his necessity for it; let me go 
and assist Mr. Frazer in preserving the son of our 
good Sir Charles. I will be very cautious, and 
expose myselj; to no unnecessary danger.” 

Mrs. Bonvillc and Fanny were silent; but the 
feelings of proud affection afld fearful apprehen¬ 
sion suedbeded each other in their faces. Mr. 
Bonvillc looked towards them for assent. 

“ I cannot forbid,” said the fond mother, 
“ what I so much approve. Heaven will pre¬ 
serve my boy in his path of duty. The living of 
Ashhurst is irrecoverably gone by, and no sinister 
motive can be alleged^for his exertions; but, if 
it could, I am sure Edgar is superior to such 
influence—‘ the conscious mind is to itself a 
world.’ ” _• %, 
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66 But,” said Fanny, “ will not Mr. Frazer 
gwe my brother some instructions that may 
counteract the danger he apprehends ?” * 

‘‘-Re so good as to enforce the servants to pay 
particular attention to the ventilation of the 
house and purity pf the room/* said Mr. Frazer; 
“ and do you, sir, perform as many ablutions as 
a Mussulman ; live as much as you can upon 
fruit, and change vour clothes after you have 
visitynl Sir Charles : hut 1 shall be at the Hall as 
constantly as I can be spared ; and I will watch 
over your brother. Miss Bonville, as I would over 
mv own.” 

• * 

Edgar immediately departed for the house, 
from whence he had been banished for con¬ 
science-sake a month;—in that little mouth how 
many incidents had occurred with which his life 
was importantly connected! As he approached 
it, reflecting upon the present situation of his 
former companion, his tenderness overwhelmed 
him, and he hastened forward with all the 
promptness and solicitude of affection ; but its 
object was insensible to this affecting proof of 
his regard. 

Day after day passed without any recognition 
of those around him. Edgat' and Philip never 
left him, but to take that rest and refreshment 
that were absolutely indispensable; whilst his 
own servant, Saunders, kept almost aloof from 
the room of his master. * 

After a night of dreadful delirium the poor 
paTfent sunk, apparently exhausted, into quiet in- 
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sensibility. He scarcely appeared to breathe, 
and the watchful, anxious Edgar, feared tfcjt 
life had indeed escaped from the disease-worn 
form. After six hours of intense anxiety*his 
cares were repaid, his hopes revived, by hearing 
a deep sigh from Sir Charles; and, in a low 
feeble voice, Philip heard his own name. He 
started up, but was withheld by Mr. Frazer, who 
motioning him and Edgar to be still, approached 
the bed, and speaking slow and concisely toJbim, 
said— 

u Sir Charles, you have been very ill; all our 
hopes now depend upon the composure of your 
mind ; you must repress all impatience, *ind 1 
will answer for your recovery.” 

Philip was now 7 sent for suitable refreshment, 
which was administered under the superintend¬ 
ence of his medical friend, and by the? happy 
and attached servant. After observing him con¬ 
siderably revived, Mr. Frazer ventured to satisfy 
the anxious inquiries he saw his patient was in¬ 
clined to make; lor, along with the most com¬ 
petent knowledge of his art and profession, he 
possessed that judicious discrimination of the 
mental affections that so frequently influences the 
physical ones, amf proves the superiority and 
skill of him who is conscious how much they act 
upon each other. 

“Where is my mother?” said he; for Mr. 
Fiazer and Philip had alone been seen by him. 
It was the first time that Edgar, who was in the 
room, had heard him apply ,tluit endearing rfaine 
to Lady Seymour for many, many months. 
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“ By the advice of Dr. Bentley she left home 
at the beginning of your illness, as he considered 
it infectious; she went to Harrowgate, whe/e 
she how is very well in health.” 

Insensible of the time that had passed, he 
asked for his friends. 

“ Gone,’ 1 said Mr. Frazer, “ more than a 
fortnight ago; soon as they were acquainted 
with the nature of your 'illness they left the 
hov.se.” 

“ Did Wilmot go ?” asked Sir Charles. 

“ All went together.” 

He sighed deeply.—“ A fortnight did you say, 
Mr. Frazer, and no one with me but servants ? 
how much I am obliged to your care.” 

“ There was one faithful friend,” said Mr. 
Frazer, “ who came the very moment he heard 
of your dangerous and deserted situation—one 
worth them all. He has never left the room, and 
now longs to rejoice with you upon your amend¬ 
ment.” 

“ Who was that ?” asked lie eagerly. 

Mr. Frazer put up his hand, and Edgar was at 
the bed-side. The languid pulse of Sir Charles 
beat with quicker motion—a hectic Hush passed 
over his pale cheek, and he brew the linen of the 
bed over his face: one hand remained unco¬ 
vered, and Edgar pressed it, and gently removed 
the interposing veil. 

“ Can you forgive me, Bonviller” 

Edgar wept his assent with tears of joy. 

To be sure he.can^my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Frazer, “ or he would never have come here at 
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the risque of his life. But I have indulged you 
enough; you have nothing now to ask—we havv* 
nothing more to tell. I intend you to have^a 
quiet night of refreshing sleep, and to-mowow 
1 will allow you a little more of Mr. Bonville’s 
society. I must now insist upon his retiring to 
comfortable rest, which I know he has not had 
these many nights. I am luckily out of request 
to-night, and I will stay with you myself. In a 
few days more I hope to give you into the liaacls 
of the cook and housekeeper, to whose culinary 
medicines I shall gladly resign you.” 

During those few day% Mr. Frazer had given 
orders for a large apartment to be prepared in 
another part of the house, where every object 
that had met the eye of the patient, both under 
the delirium of fever, and the weakness of con¬ 
valescence, would be removed, and a small, but 
clear and bright fire cheered the room, and 
lightened its atmosphere. To this renovating 
apartment Sir Charles was removed in a sedan 
chair, along the galleries, wh6 felt its reviving 
influence so sensibly, that Jic said — t( He thought 
• he had left his malady behind him.” 

“ And so you have, my dear sir; and as I ride 
home to-day, I will send the work-people to 
whitewash and paint it out, so that you may in¬ 
vite my lady home as soon as you please. Dr. 
Bentley has given you uy in the best sense of the 
word; and I shall only call as I ride by with a 
how do ye do ? but be sure, sir, you take care of 
Mr. Bonville, and driv$* him out of doors' this 
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fine weather: we must not return him to Wood- 
^field without the good looks he brought from 
thence.” 

She recovery of Sir Charles was as rapid as his 
disorder had been violent; and never had I Edgar's 
powers to a mu so, delight, and instruct, been so 
evidently felt, or so gratefully acknowledged. 
Lady Seymour returned to her house. Philip 
was as happy as he was faithful; and the satis¬ 
faction of Mr. Frazer was such, as every bene¬ 
volent man experiences in the trjumph of his art, 
and the ultimate success of his attention and 
skill. , 

Amongst the plans for the future that Sir 
Charles suggested, when recovered strength al¬ 
lowed their fulfilment, was the dismissal of his 
former companions; for his pride and self-love 
were most sensibly wounded at their open neglect 
of him ; and it was the mortification that im¬ 
pelled these resolves Sir Charles thought was 
virtue. 

Edgar feared srich resolves, “ like vows made 
in pain, 6ase would repant.” “ Do no't,” said he, 
“ encourage resentment against Lord Edward and 
his associates; they acted in character; when 
you ceased to contribute to their amusement, 
they sought it elsewhere. Do you ever recollect 
an instance when they sacrificed their own en¬ 
joyments to the feeling^ or the pleasure of an¬ 
other ?” 

“ Jut,” said Sir Charles, a deep blush suffusing 
bis*1face A “but Wttmot^ for whom i had done 
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so much, for whom I had-.” He paused, for 

he could not find the words of self-condemnation * 
he fcJt was merited. “ He might have shov^a 
more gratitude, more feeling. I will never spSak 
to him again.” « 

“ Oh say not so, my dear Charles,” said Edgar. 

“ In all probability he is destined to live near 
you ; and it is a lamentable circumstance, when 
the clergyman and the principal gentleman of 
the place arc at variance. Its people too oftefl, 
preferring their ^temporal interest to a higher 
one, join the party, right or wrong, of their 
landlord, which not only serves to bring the 
office of the church into disrespect amongst 
them, but encourages the promulgators of new 
doctrines and divisions amongst the people.— 
You may decline admitting Mr. Wilmot to your 
friendship, but I hope you will subdue your just 
resentment so far as to treat him with decorum 
whom you hav£ appointed to his station: admit 
Lord Edward when he visits you again; but, 
when lie fiyds no gaming or cock-fighring, the 
most barbarous and brutahof all kinds of gaming, 
he will withdraw himself, and you will avoid the 
imputation of inhospitality or caprice. When 
your servants observe order and propriety in 
your house, they will feel its comfort, and be 
sensible of its advantage, not daring to break 
that sabbath which thefr master hallows. My 
£ar Sir Charles,” continued Edgar, with tears 
of affectionate solicitude rushing to his ^es, 
u there is so much real Xappihfcs^ in this^world in 
store for you, if you perseyertf in the rigljt, that 
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you will have cause to say it has been good for 
b you that you have been afflicted.” 

H “ Oh, Bonville! when I think of the past, 
wlTat is to make you amends r” 

u Your forgetting tlie past as far as concerns 
me, and in my witnessing your future happiness 
and enjoying your present affection.” 

Though a constant intercourse had been ob¬ 
served between the Hall and Wood field, Edgar 
ll&d not been home during his residence with Sir 
Charles; he now sent to inform his sister that 
Mr. Frazer allowed an airing, and that the first 
visit would be there, expressing an earnest hope 
tliaf it would be received with wonted kindness; 
and his full assurance that the penitence of Sir 
Charles, raised as he was from the bed of sick¬ 
ness and the approach of death, was sincere. 

Mrs, Bonville and Fanny were less sanguine 
in tlieir confidence; but when they saw his en¬ 
feebled form, and his self-upbravJing conscious¬ 
ness, they almost believed his contrition flowed 
from a heart determined to offend no more; and 

< t 

they received him, not alone with kindness, but 
tenderness. 

Edgar, who knew his ujother’s high-minded 
contempt for weakness and turpitude of conduct, 
felt most grateful for her condescension; and his 
amiable nature felt so happy in the restored 
harmony of the families, that he almost forgot 
the cause of its interruption. Lady Seymc^r 
was# very glad, on returning to her home, 
to find.dier son restored to health, and Edgar 
Bonville self-reinstated at the Hall: as she ad- 
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vanccd in years, the glare of life abated—the 
insufficiency of riches became more evident, and 
she began to feel the value of affectionate attend 
tions. 

Unhappy woman!, to have let the spring-time 
and summer pass by without sowing the seed, or 
cherishing the blossoms, in their due seasons! 
Scanty and bare must ( .be the harvest, and kind 
indeed the hand that will receive the few glean¬ 
ings, when there might have been many sheavesT 
and full gamers to have cheered and supported 
the dreary winter. Such were Mr. Bonville’s 
family, who were ever piompt to dispense the 
genial affections of the soul, and only in their 
dispensation to find their reward. 

Edgar Bonville was the only young man that 
paid Lady Seymour any voluntary respect: he 
considered her as the wife, as the relict, of one 
whom he had loved with almost filial regard,—as 
a woman advanced in years, without the friends 
that should accompany old age —" Honour, 
love, obedience.” In Edgar’s society sfye again 
saw her son engaged, without having her house 
filled with boisterous mirth, or more silent, more 
pernicious dissipation^; and she considered him 
as the author of her present tranquillity; but she 
never reflected how much that son had lost in 
respectability, and Edgar in happiness, by the 
maladministration of his power, so contrary to 
hia father’s intentions, and so derogatory to his 
own honour. But the vacation was expires 
and, preparatory to his return to college, lie gave 
the remainder of the interval lb his own*dear 
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family; whilst, by every domestic at Seymour 
*Hall, and every inhabitant of the parish, his 
lucent behaviour was considered as approaching 
evangelical virtue. 

During the week that pr^eded liis departure, 
a packet arrived from Mr. Manners. The con¬ 
cern that the illness of Sir Charles excited was 
but secondary to the indignation felt and ex¬ 
pressed at his conduct, respecting the disposal 
TJT Ashhurst living. 

“ 1 fear I shall despise my. ward,” said lie; 
“ and contempt is of all feelings the one 1 dread 
most to experience, fior it is the most difficult 
to obliterate; but my sorrow' foryour disappoint¬ 
ment, dear lionville,is somewhat alleviated by the 
receipt of a letter from the Earl of Fitz-Erin, to 
whom I immediately transferred yours. I hope 
you will receive it as a cordial drop that will 
sweeten the bitter draught presented to your hand 
by your youthful companion, i’ou, I trust, will 
recover more than Ashliurst; but w hat shall 

restore Sir Charles to his friends ?” 

* _ • 

Edgar presented Lord Fitz-Erin’s letter to his 

father, which he read aloud :— 

r 

“ My dear Manners, 

“ I am not surprised at the reprehensible ver¬ 
satility of Sir Charles Seymour, or that our 
young friend has mof. disappointment with so 
much equanimity, for just as the ‘ twig is bent 
tli£«tree’s inclined ;* but 1 trust the ultimate ad¬ 
vantage of Bonfille rer.ts upon a more certain 
fywds, He will «novy prove in experience what 
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he has hitherto known only in abstract, the un- » 
certainty of human expectations. I should not 
have advanced this self-evident truth, if I Uafl 
not a consolation to bestow; for l consider con¬ 
dolence alone, from Vhence alleviation may be 
hoped, but as mockery to a feeling and wounded 
spirit. Dunmeath is prematurely returned from 
school, grown beyond'our wishes, and, though 
cheerful and uncomplaining, yet with an eyr^, 
too bright and a cheek too Hushed not to alarm 
our readily awakened anxieties. We will not wait 
till these indications of illness are more apparent, 
or malady more conHrmetf, but with the concur¬ 
rence of Dr. Smithson, leave England early in 
the spring, and endeavour to make our excursion 
as pleasant as advantageous ; whether Lisbon or 
Madeira is to be our port of health, is n6t yet 
determined. The dear boy’s regular studies and 
school discipline must be suspended; but Lady 
Fitz-Erin, Sophia, and myself, shall devote our 
whole time and attentions to his improvement, 
which, along with his health, is the first and 
most interesting pursuit of our Jives. In this, to 
us delightful task, wc hope our much-esteemed 
young friend, Mr. Bbnvillc, now that circum¬ 
stances do not press his uninterrupted attendance 
at college, will co-operate, and that he will ac¬ 
company us, as the friend of Dunmeath, the 
preceptor, without the form and name. Will 
you, dear Manners, present Lady Fitz-Erin’s 
compliments, with mine,' to tylj. and Mrs. Bon- 
ville, along with our wishes ok this subject, 
saying that I shall consider'their son inwall the 
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^attentions and contingencies of his absence as 
my own, and that I hope the pleasure he will 
receive from visiting other countries will com¬ 
pensate to them for the deprivation of his 
society. * 

“ Yours ever, 

“ Fitz-Eki-N.” 


The tone of Mr. Bonville’s voice, as he read, 
tTie expression of Mrs. Bonville’s eye—of Ed¬ 
gar’s, as they listened, signified the pleasurable 
assent with which his lordship’s proposal was 
received. ‘ 

f 

“ It is just what I could have most wished,” 
said Mrs. Granville; “ it will lead to other Ash- 
hursts.” 

“ If it would lead to Lambeth,” said Mr. Bon- 
ville, “ it would not lessen my estimation of Ash- 
hurst.” 

“ I hope it will lead Lord Dunfneath to health,” 
said Mrs. Bonville; “ the only son of such pa¬ 
rents, and the heir of such honourable dignities, 
is a possession, for 'which a heavy, though a 
pleasing, weight of anxiety must be incurred— 
the successor of such a man as Lord Fitz-Erin 
is a national possession.” 
f (i Yes,” said Mrs. Granville, “ and the pillars 
of the state, by which its mighty fabric is to be 
upheld, ought to be tolid as well as polished. 
A young man, also, like Edgar Bonville, ought 
tcr'see the varied world of man and nature; 
land wtiere he. may, b£ never will visit a better 
country, or a sweeter home than his own, but it 
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is actual observation alone by which this feeling 
will be confirmed.” 

Mr. Bonville wrote immediately to Mr. Man¬ 
ners, signifying his pleased and grateful acquies¬ 
cence w r ith Lord Filz-Erin's wishes, and the in¬ 
tention of Edgar to return to college, and avail 
himself of the interval, to keep one or two more 
terms. 

A few days before Edgar’s departure Sir Charles 
expressed a desire to pass the winter with him aW 
Cambridge, for wjiose sake, he said, “ lie wished 
to go.” 

u For your own sake, jny dear Sir Charles,” 
said Mr. Bonville, “ it is desirable; though 'you 
are bound to keep no terms, yet a further appli¬ 
cation to reading and study is very much to be 
recommended, and 1 consider myself authorised 
to promote it: apprise Lady Seymour of your 
intentions, and I shall be glad to see you and Ed¬ 
gar depart together.” 

They travelled on horseback, attended by a 
single groom, Philip’s office of u taking care 
of young master” having .now become'a sine¬ 
cure : when the last view of Ashhurst was to 
be seen, they each turned their horses* heads 
round, to take of it a parting look. They had 
ridden a few yards too forward to catch the 
village, but a partial view of the church, with its 
grey tower arising from £he consecrated grove, 
stood full in view ; their eyes involuntarily met, 
a thousand blistering shames rushed to the fa ce 
of Charles, feelings of tepderncos and deep regret 
spread over Edgar's, but which were subdued, 

VOL. II. D* 
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when lie observed the self-condemnation of his 
companion. 

“ Seymour !” said he/ 4 for the sake of the two 
dear beings who rest beneath the roof those trees 
shade, let all that is painfully connected with it 
! be from this moment forgotten.” Then, as if tu 
tom bat mental feelings by the exertion of cor¬ 
poreal ones, he wheeled round, put liis horse in 
full speed, and darted forward as though the 
^goal of his wishes were before him. Seymour’s 
horse wanted no spur to keeppace with him, and 
the groom, who had observed, what to him was 
the pantomime of a race, the preparatory wheel, 
pause, and start, followed after with all his speed, 
and though alone, betting from habit upon the 
issue. 

“ Six to four upon Lorio,” said he; u but who’d 
ha’ thought o’ Mr. Bonville racing ?” 

A gentle acclivity checked their further ra¬ 
pidity, which whilst ascending^they commented 
upon the different qualifications of their fine ani¬ 
mals, whilst their attendant thought it a very flat 
ending. * 


CHAPTER III. 

The immortal progeny of painting, sculpture, and rapt 
poesy, and arts though utiimagined, yet to be, with all that 
tempers-and improves man's life. 

rMr.^R esuming his college studies, the attention of 
Edgaf-was unremitting, blit the leisure they al- 
icNy^d^Was devote^ to diaries; he* dreaded > bis 
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becoming subject to that vacuity of mind that 
leads to its perversion or paralysis. Tie remem¬ 
bered Mrs. Granville's remark, “ that even iigte 
reading, so that its tendency was innocent, was 
better than no reading; the habit was acquired, 
that time might more judiciously direct; that even 
the seed thus sown by the road-side might grow 
up to further increase c” therefore, Edgar read 
aloud during the winter’s evenings to Seymour, at 
each other’s rooms,’with nice discrimination, ap¬ 
plying the powers*of the panacea to the strength 
of the patient’s mind. 

“ We have a mine of entertainment in store,” 
said Edgar, “ when we begin Don Quixote, who, 
amidst all the extravagancies of his delirium, is 
the mirror of the finished gentleman, who, whilst 
his humbler companion deals out his straightfor¬ 
ward morality, displays in his own sentiments its 
most refined maxims.” Its humour delighted 
them, and their '.*00111 re-echoed the mirth it in¬ 
spired. “ I will some day begin to learn the 
Spanish language',” said Edgar; u I have a most 
noble and venerable precedent in the late learned 
Earl Camden, who acquired it after he was eighty 
years old, that he might read this inimitable work 
in the true spirit with which it was written.” 

“ Do you think,” asked Charles, “ you will en¬ 
joy Don Quixote at eighty ?” 

“ 1 will not presume to compare my powers of 
appreciation with those of his lordship’s, though 
1 do not feel disposed to yield to any one in th^se- 
of enjoyment ;'but, l trust as Ibng as I m£y live, 
my heart and fancy at least will toever gro^y old, 

d 2 
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and that I shall also keep them both within such 
bounds, that they will not run out of the course 
jvith me, but carry me gently forward, delightful 
companions, to the end of my journey.” 

Dear youthful enthusiast! 3 ? ou have still to 
learn, that disappointment, unkindness, and in¬ 
gratitude, more than time, contract the heart, 
and chill the fancy; tjie regulation of your 
passions, the government of your temper, may 
■*and will promote the peace of others, and your 
own repose ; but for confidenoe abused, affection 
unreturncd, and friendship * remembered not/ for 
those wounds that fester as our life proceeds, 
where is the balm ? The hopes of enjoying a 
higher state of being in a world more pure, a 
firm reliance upon those assurances that have 
promised a Heavon hereafter to those who have 
lived after its precepts, and died in its trust, is the 
Christian consolation ; proceed therefore, gentle 
pilgrim, in the pursuit of that peace which passeth 
understanding, before which the woes of hu¬ 
manity shall subside as the waves of the sea, at 
the voice of their mighty Creator. 

Edgar devoted his mornings to study, whilst 
Charles sought amusemenjt wherever it was to be 
found, yet keeping the past sufficiently in re¬ 
membrance to avoid those associates who might 
lead him to the repetition of its errors. Passing 
an auction room, where various beautiful articles 
were exposed, he entered, and soon caught the 
r ^pjpit of competition that resounded in the room, 
exulttog in the* power,, to gratify those desires 
tha^the more perud^nt or the more circumscribed 
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thought fit to resign; he was the last bidder for 
a very fine intaglio of an Alexander’s head, which 
he was pre-determined to possess, not from hi? 
perceptions of its exquisite perfection, but T?e- 
cause he saw it the admiration and desire of so 
many others ; for he was apt to iswim the straw 
of every stream, and even in his judgment of 

“ right and wrong. 

Was rul’d by the almighty throng.” 

Sir Charles boro off his prize in triumph, and 
hurried to show it Edgar. u I gave a great deal 
of money for it,” said he. » 

iC It is wortli it,” replied Edgar, “ and money 
thus expended, dear Seymour, where it can so 
well be spared as with you, is honourable to the 
taste and liberality of a gentleman. This ^ill 1 )L ‘ 
a very great ornament to the cabinet at Seymour- 
Hall” 

“ I think it would be an addition to Miss Bon- 
ville’s museum.” 

“ No one^can deny that,” said Edgar,^with an 
involuntary smile, “ and she will be very glad to 
*take an impression from it, which I am sure you 
will allow her to do.” • 

“ Surely! but go with me to the auction to¬ 
morrow; there are some fine paintings to be sold ; 
l heard them highly commended.” 

Edgar readily assented? for he loved the art, 
and was always happy to promote Seymour’s in¬ 
nocent pleasures. The pictures were veryjinv- 
but the subjects did not pleasi? tlie sufferings of 
the Martyrs, though paintqd \*ith the sqjdime 
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grandeur of Domenichino's pencil, found no sym¬ 
pathy in Seymour’s taste, but he examined the 
pictures, caught the technical terms of the con¬ 
noisseur, and the animated ones of the amateur; 
spoke of their value, and liaised their price, by 
joining the first bidders, thus gaining a name 
amongst the many for a judge of paintings; 
and Seymour’s taste, spirjt, and fortune, was the 
chit-chat of the day ; so easily is fame obtained 
■^amongst the superficial and the trifling ! The 
young friends passed the evening together at 
Seymour’s rooms, where the recent purchase was 
again admired. • 

ik How fine is the brow,” said Edgar , 11 how ca¬ 
pacious ! space and verge enough to admit all the 
lessons of his great preceptor!” 

w J remember something, 1 ’ said Charles, “ that 
Weston read to me about his breaking a famous 
horse, called B— B— Bellisarius, was it not?” 

“ Dear Charles, this is affected ignorance; I 
am sure you know better.” 

“ Indeed but I do not, Bonville; Ji never took 
any notice what that* poor fellow used to say or 
readwhat was the name ?” 

Bucephalus.” r 

“ Well, I came within the letter.” 

“ And that was something,” said Edgar, laugh¬ 
ing, u when it was twenty-three to one against 
you : do you recollect f he letter written by Philip 
of Macedonto Aristotle, on the birth of his son ?” 

No ! but I do remember that Philip was the 
fatherW Alextpifidr; so«let me have all you know 

aboul^iem,” « , 
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“ No; 1 will turn you over to Quintus Curtius 
for better information; but the letter, which I have ,f 
always considered as comprising the most ele¬ 
gant terseness in composition, with the most t?x- 
cellent judgment in.sentiment, united with that 
condescension that conferred distinction alike on 
him to whom it was addressed, as on him by 
whom it was written, I^have by heart; so, as the 
head of Alexander lies before us, will you hear 
in what terms the monarch of a mighty empire - 
solicited the man of a mighty mind to furnish it 
within ? 

* 

“ 1 Philip to Aristotle. Health! '* 

u ‘ A son is born to me ; I thank the gods, not 
so much for making me a father, as for giving 
me a son in an age when he can have Aristotle for 
his instructor. I confide that you will make hirn 
a prince worthy to succeed me, and qualified to 
govern Macedonia. I should prefer being the last 
of my family, to having children whose educa¬ 
tion aud conduct were not to reflect honour on 
their ancestors. * 

“ What a noble lqsson for fathers P continued 
Edgar;“ whilst a king could thus address a phi¬ 
losopher, we may suppose how he would conduct 
himself towards him. Not as a being of an in¬ 
ferior order, whose qualifications could be com¬ 
muted for by pecuniary returns alone, for such 
an one would be unworthy the sacred trugt of ^ 
education, but as possessing nhe only *€al die- 
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% tinction of man, a pre-eminence in intellectual en¬ 
dowments, which no adventitious circumstances 
can rise above, or the want of them diminish.” 

Well,” said Charles, u I will read the life of 
Philip’s son, that I may know something more 
about him than the outside of his head.” 

A few weeks afterwards, Edgar was called upon 
by a tradesman of the town, whom he had oc¬ 
casionally employed, to ask the favour of being 
“introduced to Sir Charles Seymour, who he un¬ 
derstood was a great judge and -purchaser of pic¬ 
tures, for that he had one in charge to dispose of, 
and wished him to see it r tbc first. The request was 
readily acceded to, and an hour appointed that 
day for the picture to be brought. Edgar did not 
encourage this growing tendency of Seymour's 
without due consideiation. He knew that his 
fortune was very large, and that, led by the im¬ 
pulse of whim or folly, he w r ould sometimes spend 
it with profusion ; that if he purchased fine pic¬ 
tures, rich gems, or exquisite works of art, their 
value remained, his house was ornanjented, and 
they became their situation. If occasionally he 
was the dupe of dealers, he gained experience, 
his presumption was corrected, and the money, of 
which he had too much, was all that was lost; no 
better faculties were degraded ; no vicious habits 
acquired and bad pictures were better than had 
company. Nor one of fhe least advantages that 
accrued was their consequent connexion with 
hrteAcs^ual acquirements, for the head of Alexan¬ 
der had made Sir (Charles a temporary historian. 
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Seymour waited at Bonville’s rooms with the 
greatest impatience for the arrival of the picture ? 
its bearer was punctual to the appointed time, 
iind brought it carefully enveloped. Throwing off 
die covering, the attention of the spectators was 
transfixed by admiration of its pxquisite beauty : 
Seymour withdrew his gaze from the picture, to 
read in Edgar’s face its character, who, though 
possessing no knowledge of the rules by which to 
criticise its peculiar merits, felt that internal con¬ 
viction of its excellence, which leaves those be¬ 
hind. It was a Magdalen, whose eyes were raised 
to Heaven in weeping penitence: one tear had 
fallen from its lucid orb, and rested on her cheek, 
whilst the humid lustre l>v which it was suffused 
appeared arrested by the powerful feelings of her 
souI. The hair, that beautiful hair with which 
she had wiped the feet of her Saviour, parted with 
clastic lightness on her upraised brow ; like the 
beams of the sun, its golden tints threw their radi- 
j.nce upon every softened feature, falling from 
the fine tijrncd head in rich luxuriance, but dis¬ 
regarded negligence, and deeper shade*upon her 
shoulders. The nose and ltalf-opcned mouth were 
iu perfect symmetry; whilst the lovely suppli¬ 
cating hands rested upon an open book, and 
were pressed together with such an apparent in¬ 
tensity of feeling, as to indent the rosy point of 
each finger into the folded hand, combining the 
same expression of perfftence, grief, and adora¬ 
tion, as did the eyes and features. Edgar had 
seen the paintings of Guido^and Titian 
ton, under the discrimihating taste of Lady Eitz- 
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Erin; he well remembered the sweetness of the 
\>ne, and the rich colouring of the other, and 
thought this inimitable picture possessed their 
beauties, with that divine expression Raphael 
alone could give. He forgot that it was to be 
sold, that it could be bought,hnd giving himself 
up to the sweet abstraction of gazing upon it, lost 
sight of the other objects by which he was sur¬ 
rounded. His heart rose td‘ Heaven with that of 
jbe penitent Mary, and like hers, humbled itself 
at the feet of Jesus. 

“ What,” asked he at length, lt can induce the 
owner of this picture to j>art with it?” 

“ Necessity,” said the person mournfully. 

The warm blood in Edgar’s veins turned to icy 
coldness, as the idea of worldly want obtruded 
upon his glowing feelings. 

“ And what does he ask for it r” inquired Sey¬ 
mour. 

“ More I fear than he will get, less than it is 
worth; I am authorised to take *’fi fly guineas: 
it must be disposed of privately, and its owner 
would rather a gentleman should obtain it than 
a picture dealer.” 

A silence of some minutes ensued; Seymour 
paused to think whether he Would have it or no. 
Ei%ar was sympathising with the unknown, the 

distressed owner; Mr.-feared the hesitation 

was unfavourable to his mission. 

4< Gentlemen, 1 ’ he saicP; “ 1 say nothing of its 
merit, you are the best judges, but its purchase 
fordoing a ^reat kindness; and thus far I 
may say, without betraying my trust, the owner 
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is a lady, whose husband was the gap tain of a 
ship that traded to Eeghom, who brought tjiis 
picture from Italy. He died before he had li^de 
any provision for his family, and left one sor.', a 
very studious youth* and it is to enable her to 
send him to our university that she wishes to dis¬ 
pose of the picture.” 

Edgar drew Seymour aside, and after speaking 
a few words to him* desired the picture might be 
left, assuring its nominal owner a definitive an¬ 
swer should be sent to him that evening. Soon 
as the door was'closed, Edgar ejaculated, “ The 
only son of his mother, and she a widow! Oh! 
Seymour, now the blessing of riches is indeed 
yours but unfortunately, the curse of avarice 
was at work in Seymour’s bosom at that moment, 
and a capricious fit of parsimony had succeeded 
one of profusion. 

“ I was thinking,” said lie, “ that as it must he 
sold, they would perhaps take forty guineas.” 

The fire of' indignation flashed from Edgar’s 
face; it was the excess of virtue at which the 
dame was* lighted, but quickly recollecting that 
all excess was wrong, and ought to be subject to 
control, let its tendency be ever so laudable* re¬ 
stained himself, yet “ still severe in youthful 
beauty,” said, “ My dear Charles, would you 
condescend to barter like a petty dealer behind 
his counter ? would you, as a gentleman, degrade 
an art, whose sublime*efforts money may pur¬ 
chase, but cannot accomplish; and more than 
all, would you traffic vhh distress • - 
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The feelings of liis overcharged heart swam in 
&is eyes, and to hide the feminine suffusion, he 
turned aside. u The meddling fiend” had been 
completely frightened away from Seymour, by 
the lightnings of Edgar’s eye; and so superior is 
virtue, that he felt abashed in Bonvillc’s presence. 

Laying his hand upon his averted shoulder, 
u Edgar,” said he, “ what would you do if you 
was me r” 

“ What would I do, if 1 was you !"* replied he, 
turning round with quickness, for the first time 
his imagination dazzled by the contemplation of 
the wealth of another, the benevolence of his 
heart ^realizing the bright visions of noble libe¬ 
rality that illuminated his fancy : c< What would 
I do if I was you, Charles!'” but pausing, be deli¬ 
cately refrained from saying what lie would do, 
because he feared it was what Charles would not 
do, that he would not say, “ The picture shall 
delight the eye of its owner, in the absence of her 
son, and if more is required to accomplish the 
wishes of lier maternal heart than the sum asked, 
she sliall not want it.” * 

“ What must 1 do, Bonvillerepeated Sey¬ 
mour. 

The question was now put in a more answer- 
able form, and Edgar said, “ purchase the pic¬ 
ture without any more negotiation ; inclose sixty 
guineas, and offer your services to assist c the 
widow and the fatherles's in their affliction/ if 
they choose to avail themselves of your address.” 

said Charles, “ I will—I will, Edgar : 
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but bow do I know they arc really distressed, and 
how can I serve them ?” » 

This cautious forethought appeared more out 
of character than season. Edgar had often -wit¬ 
nessed the most profuse waste of money without 
a moment’s reflection from Charles: now he was 

e 7 

become prudent, where generosity and confidence 
would be so graceful, and Christian charity so 
lovely. “ If they mftke any further appeal to 
you/’ said Edgar, “ they must make themselves 
and their situation known; and as to the means 
of serving them, is there not Lord Fitz-Erin, Mr. 
Manners, my father, most ready and willing to be 
vour auxiliaries ? Never will you see the picture 
without feelings of self-approbation, my dear 
Charles; and Marv Magdalen may prove an in¬ 
tercessor for the sorrows of others, as for the sins 
of herself.” * 

“ Well, Bonville, you saved my life once, you 
will perhaps savcr4iiy soul at last.” 

11 To save that,” said Edgar, “ is gain, though 
the whole ; world should be lost, but its security 
depends oi* more than the aid of man ; you know 
its value, and its price.” 

I know little about those sort of things, Ed¬ 
gar, hut this I do kliovv, for it was a lesson my 
father, Sir Charles, gave me morning, noon, and 
night, that nothing was so pleasing in the eyes of 
our Creator as being good to one another; but 
how must wc go on aboift this picture ? Shall wc 

make up a packet, send it to Mr.-, and tell 

him I keep the Magdalen? Bpt it will the' 
last guinea from my putse.” 
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" Mine is not a long one,” said Edgar, “ but it 
•is at your disposal, till we can receive a remit¬ 
tance from Wood field.” 

*»Thcn if I send tbe sixty guineas to Mr. ■ ■ 
how shall I know lie gives more than fifty to 
them ?” • 

“ By confiding in what human nature should 
be, and relying upon the integrity of a man, who 
is apparently just and true in all his dealings, 
respected and trusted by his neighbours and 
townsmen : but from whence, dear Charles, did 
you acquire these suspicions? 1 hope not from 
your own experience, for I should be very sorry 
to think you had fallen amongst those whose 
conduct justified them; however, you had best 
seal up the inclosure, as it must pass through the 
hands of a third person ; both your delicacy, and 
that of the receiver, will be more sacred.” 

Charles would rather have had the credit of his 


generosity with the very person whom he had 
degraded by liis suspicions, hut* these feelings 
were not such as lie could avow, and were there¬ 
fore suppressed ; the scaled deposit ,was given 
to Mr.-, w ith the' assurance, u that it con¬ 

tained fifty guineas hut Sir Charles could not 
refrain from saying, as he left the room, “ I as¬ 
sure you, sir, there will not be found less than 
fifty guineas with an emphasis upon the word 
less, that led to the expectation there was more. 
This small tribute to Lis selfish feelings may 
perhaps be allowed, in atonement for the humi- 


iiati&^c had endured from Edgar’s reproving 
countenance on jus parsimonious suggestion; so 
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easily are narrow minds conciliated, whilst more 
noble ones are spared from such debasements. * 
The picture was hung in Seymour’s room, where 
the admiration it received, and the envy^its 
possession excited, repaid him for its purchase. 
But a few days elapsed, when p post-letter, ad¬ 
dressed to Sir Charles Seymour, was given to him 
in Edgar’s rooms. He read it with apparent 
pleasure, and passed it over to his friend. 

u Sir, —The blessings of those whose hopes 
were ready to perish be upon you—hopes, in 
which the peace and fondest expectations of a 
mother’s heart were involved ! That she reiriains 
unknown to her generous benefactor is not the 
indulgence of a proud or an ungracious spirit, 
but to save the quick feelings of youth from those 
wounds, that a thoughtless or a malignant world 
too frequently inflicts upon its less fortunate 
brethren. The hand of misfortune ndver falls so 
heavy as on those who cannot dig, and are ashamed 
to beg; and benevolence is never so pure, so 
beautiful, 'and so generous, as when it .veils the 
obliged and grateful suffeVer from the inefficient 
pity of those who would look on, and hurry to 
the other side. The time, I humbly trust, will 
arrive, when the talent you have nurtured will 
be multiplied ten-fold, and that it will be the 
pride of its possessor to acknowledge, that the 
benevolence of Sir Chartes Seymour averted mis¬ 
fortune, restored hope, and laid the foundation 
of present happiness.” 
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“ Tims may your name be ever associated, my 
•“dear Seymour!” said Edgar, with the most in¬ 
genuous animation ; “ I am sure your present 
Keelings are worth sixty guineas, so you have the 
picture for nothing ; but be assured, its intrinsic 

value exceeds that. When we return to Sevmour- 

> * 

Hall, we shall never look upon it without delight, 
and possess a secret enjoyment in its contempla¬ 
tion, with which no others*'will participate.” 

“ My mother,” said Charles, “ is very teasing 
for mv return, but I do not know vet what I shall 


" 1 shall be \erv sorry to lose you,” replied 
Edgar, “ but cannot urge any thing against the 
wishes of a mother; I shall stay till the comple¬ 
tion of the present term, and then wait at Wood- 
field, for Lord Eitz-Erin's summons, alter which 
it maybe long before we meet again, but your 
intercourse with my dear family will keep up the 
remembrance of your friend.” Sir Chailes still 

mf ^ 

lingered at Cambridge, which be only left a few 
weeks before the Easter vacation, at the com¬ 
mencement of which Edgar left college for 


home, where he found its beloved inhabitants 
claiming as ever his sweetest admiration, and his 
fondest love. The seasons there , u as ceaseless 
round a jarring world they roll'd,” still found them 
happy ; but Ashhurst parsonage, how was it 
changed! During Mr. Wihuot's non-residence, 
he had let the house and 1 land, and had engaged 
a young man as curate, who resided with its 
occupyts. Mr. J[ones was the son of a respect- 
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able farmer in Wales, and his domestic habits 
associated with those whom he resided with. He 
was well endowed with scholastic learning, an^l 
possessed great sobriety of character, but con¬ 
sidering his present situation but initiatory in his 
profession, he sought no intercourse with his 
hearers, and knowing how his patron had ac¬ 
quired the living, rather avoided the kind atten¬ 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Bonville. At Seymour- 
Hall he was totally disregarded; thus the flock 
that Mr. Conyers Jiad so tenderly drawn together 
were again dispersed from their shepherd. More 
pleasing reflections were-.presented at Meadow- 
field ; three of the houses were finished, and in¬ 
habited,and the whole in an advancing slate. The 
infant shrubs and spring flowers were sweetly 
promising, and it was there, amidst the result of 
his pious cares and affectionate labours, Edgar 
seemed to meet the spirit of his departed friend. 
The grateful inhabitants of the three cottages 
were Catherine, Nancy Smith, and the poultry 

woman from the Hall. Their establishment 
1 * 

had been superintended by Mrs. Bonville, her 
daughter, and friend; who following the impulse 
of their own kind hearts, and meeting what they 
knew r were the wishes of its benevolent founder, 
and its subsequent friend, had considered the 
feelings and limited enjoyments of its inhabit¬ 
ants, along with their necessary comforts. Ca¬ 
therine’s cottage, the first in the line, was per¬ 
fumed with the fragrance of the ricliiy scented 
lilac, delicious violet, .and branched paradise, 
that were transferred fron\ tin Wood Held gar- 
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den to its windows, which though unseen by the 
1 humble cottager, dispensed to her the purest 
joy of sense;*' whilst a little terrier dog gave in¬ 
stant information of an approaching foot to its 
sightless mistress, and along with a tortoise 
pussy, whose soft purring, as it rested upon her 
lap, was music to her car, funned the family of 
poor Catherine. In the house of the discarded 
poultry woman, a couple of turtle-doves, lhathad 
long been the objects of her care, hung in her 
sight, and her guinea fowls perched in the high 
trees that shaded the houses, whilst all the lesser 
denizens of the air flocked to the little area be- 
hindr the house, for the crums she threw them, 
and they formed her in and out of doors family. 
Nancy Smith, who lived in the third house, was 
an orphan girl, who had received all the advan¬ 
tages that tlie old established system of education 
in the north of England afforded, where plain 
work, reading, and spelling wci;e taught at an 
expense, which the labouring peasant, who had 
no ruinous habits in himself could supply, and 
whose laudable pride was to attain {where the 
scholar receives instruction that docs not with- . 
draw him from the pursuits suitable to his station 
in life, and by which it is to be maintained. She 
had subsequently supported herself by sewing, 
and was beloved and respected in the houses of 
her employers. A young man, to whom her in¬ 
nocent affections were given, and whom, on his 
return, she expected to marry, perished in Spain. 
Wherf* her injured health and broken spirits 
would allow, she'eontinued her industrious habits; 
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but to provide against her future inability, Mr, 
Conyers appointed her a home at Meadow-Held, 
where she might take her employ, and in tl^p 
retirement of her own fireside escape the indd- 
vertent remarks, ai\d ill directed, though well- 
meant, jokes of her employers.. Over her little 
chimney-space the print of a soldier hung, which 
bore no other resemblance to him she lamented 
than that both were young, and tall, and had a 
military air; this was a home-endearing enjoy¬ 
ment, that gave added value to its more substan¬ 
tial comforts. The tender indulgence of Mr, 
Conyers had supplied liej* with the public jour¬ 
nals, and so deeply had every circumstance con¬ 
nected with liis warfare impressed her affection¬ 
ately attached heart, that few could give a more 
accurate account of the campaign in the Penin¬ 
sula than she. Yet she remitted none of the 
simple duties of her life; she was kindly attentive 
to her two aged neighbours; grateful to her be¬ 
nefactors, and charitable to those poorer thau 
herself, by Yeeciving the smallest recompense she 
possibly could for the worlf she did them.* Happy 
is it for suffering humanity, as for over-weening 
pride, that there is nq station in life but what has 
the power to serve its fellow mortals, or to t* 
above their aid! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ever wealthy in the treasure 
Of her own exceeding pleasure. 

The inclination Sir Charles Seymour had im¬ 
bibed at Cambridge was not without its use; a 
desire to embellish his bourse by his own acquisi¬ 
tions created an affection for it. The beautiful 
Magdalen was liung in the breakfast-room, and 
the whole household admirccUthe magnificent 
frame in which it was inclosed. With Edgar, no 
after-time, no familiarity with it ever weakened 
the impression its first view excited ; it seemed 
to throw a spell over the apartment wherever it 
was destined to hang ; and as he contemplated it, 
his heart rose to those " brighter worlds,” to which 
the soul of the penitent aspired. The combination 
of pleasure it inspired was the genuine triumph 
of expression and sentiment; for in the pictuic 
there were no receding columns, no scarlet dra¬ 
pery, no association with worldly pomp to attract 
the attention ; it proved the union that exists 
between dignity and simplicity; the unadorned 
woman in simple vesture, under the influence of 
feeling, was, by the inimitable skill of the painter, 
ah object not alone of beauty, but of sublimity. 

Sir Charles Seymour was daily at Wood field ; 
“ though he was not the rose, he was permitted 
to dwell with it,” pnd the result w r as alike favour¬ 
able* to his happiness and his virtue. 

Letters arrived Ifrere from Lord Filz-Erin, ie- 
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questing Edgar to join his family at Portsmouth 
the first week in May, and April was half gone. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mariners wrote their farewells, 
and reiterated assurances of regard; and in ^iis 
own emphatic language, the affectionate heart of 
Augustus strove to express its tender regrets. 

“ You go away from Madua, who love you so 
much ; he see you no more again. Mrs. Man¬ 
ners, Mr. Manners, Madua, all go to de great sea¬ 
side ; now' had man come no more to de broken 
house ; Madua look ; long look; all over; see no 
moder; no Bonville; great ship sail au r ay; no 
take Madua to them ; come home; look no more; 
mine eye all dark ; my heart all grieve; me live ; 
me die; me still love Bonville.’* 

“ Bear, ardent, enthusiastic, but I trust not 
prophetic being,” said Edgar, pressing the letter 
to his bosom, “ when we are once more restored 
to each other, wc will not be thus estranged/’ 

During the preparation for his departure, Mr. 
Bonville said, “ i propose accompanying you to 
Portsmouth, my dear boy, and that your sister 
may sec there really is a world beyond our hills, 
and other beings than those she sees at Ashhurst 
church, I mean to t^kc her with me.” 

“ Dearest of fathers,” said Edgar, “ you have 
anticipated our wishes. Mrs. Granville and l 
have been meditating an attack upon your in¬ 
dulgence this very day 0 to that effect; I think 
mamma w as in the secret, for when we asked her 
confederacy, she smiled upontis in silence:' but 
where is the dear girl ? does know ? Oh! how 
much I shall love to show her tjie sea; and more 
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than all, to show her to my noble friends.” At 
that moment, the unconscious girl appeared at 
the extremity of the lawn; Edgar hounded out 
of the room, and quickly joined her, when draw¬ 
ing her arm within his, the httppy parents saw him 
unfolding their indulgent plan to the pleased and 
animated girl. 

L’Orient was given in express charge to llobert 
—Viper was fanny’s own; the parting with all 
was tender, but cheerful. Mrs. Bonville con¬ 
trolled every feeling that would sadden the sepa¬ 
ration, in which she was supported by her con¬ 
fidence in Edgar’s virtue, and her trust in the 
protection of Heaven; whilst Mrs. Granville, 
exulting as she did in the advantages it promised, 
was almost subdued by the sweet sorrow. 

The carriage stopped at the Hall. “ Be an 
Edgar to my mother,” said his young friend 
to Sir Charles. 

“ And a Fanny too,” said his sister. 

“ Woodfield has a double claim upon me,” 
replied Sir Charles; “ but do not let Lady Fitz- 
Erin run away with Miss Bonville, Edgar!” 

“ Oh, no, u said Mr. Bonville, “ 1 dare not see 
Woodfield again without her.” 

Lady Seymour appeared much agitated when 
Edgar took his leave, for site knew his iniluence 
-Over her son, lamented his proposed absence, 
•tid thought it very needless;” but Lord Fitz-Erin, 
said she, in a murmuring accent, “ carries all 
things his own way.” 

Philip stood at the g?Ue of the park through 
-whicl^they drove. “ God bless you, master Ed- 
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gar, and send you safe amongst us all again, for 
you are a jewel of a young gentleman.” 

“ Thank you, my good Philip; I hope we shall 
all meet again; Sir Charles will make you happy !” 

“ God grant it,” said the blunt old servant; 
“ but if be had made you so, as he ought to have 
done, you’d not have been a going to leave us.” 

The rapidity of the motion, the succession of 
obje cts that were presented, and the happy pro¬ 
tection that accompanied Fanny on her journey, 
were delightful to her animated and affectionate 
nature. They did not rest in London; but in 
passing through its apparently endless succession 
of streets, the young traveller thought their 
termination would never arrive, and that the 
movement of the carriage could not be progres¬ 
sive, but bound in a mighty circle, from which 
there was no escape. As she looked upon the 
multitude of people, and the throng of carriages 
that crowded the leading streets, she wondered 
not that the gentle spirit of Cowper was fright¬ 
ened at the great Babel, hut she acknowledged 
she should "be very glad ta contemplate its more 
- particular objects on her return. After crossing 
Westminster bridge,, and passing the populous 
“ belts” of the great city, she was refreshed by 
seeing the fine road, hounded by luxuriant hedge¬ 
rows, extended cultivation, rich patches of wood, 
and the gently rising hi^s of Surrey. Mr. Bon- 
ville did not let her pass through the pleasant 
villages of Mitcham and Merton* without remark¬ 
ing the former, as having been'distinguished by 
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the residence of the brave, the gallant Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; vestiges of which yet remained: and the 
latter of Lord Nelson, a small, and merely or¬ 
namented farm, but which he fondly loved : 

• * 

And to whick his spirit over “ foaming waves,” 

And from 4 * distant shores,” sought its repose. 

“ i think,” said Fanny, “ it should be made 
national property, and for his sake held sacred : 
it might always he the life estate of some brave 
sailor.” 

" There,'” thought Jdr. Bouville, “ spoke the 
ger.uinc enthusiasm of youth, which, however 
necessary to be modified to the prudence and ex¬ 
perience of the world, is generally the most just 
and generous impulse of nature and of feeling.” 

“ The magnificent mansion that the nation is 
projecting for the family of Nelson/’ said Edgar, 
“ will indicate its gratitude aruj its sense of his 
services; but I would rather visit Merton, the 
roof under which he reposed, amidst* the flowers 
that grfew under his eye, and the little farm-yard 
of the true-hearted Englishman ; there we might 
identify his living form, and mingle with his 
pleasures; the other, palace-like as it may be, 
can never be considered hut as his mausoleum— 
splendid as his actions, but the dark cloud of his 
death hanging qver it// 

“l,” said Fanny, w should have loved most 
te liave seen hiq* upon his throne, the quarter¬ 
deck of the Victory.” 
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u His throne truly,” re-echoed Edgar, “ and we 
shall soon see his great dominions, my dear 
Fanny, which from east to west he rode over va 
triumph. The glorious achievements of Nelson,” 
continued he,“ and his lamented death, have ex¬ 
cited many beautiful effusions of the Muse, bur 
the most beautiful tribute to his name I ever met 
with, I copied from a provincial paper*, intend¬ 
ing it for you, my sister; it unites the simplicity 
and the sublimity of oriental writing; and I have 
it now in my pocket-book/* 

u What is good in itself,** observed Mr. Bon- 
ville, “ is always better for#being in season: pray 
let us see it, Edgar/*—He presented the paper to 
Fanny, who read aloud its contents. 

“ Horatio, Lord Viscount Nelson, Dul^e cf 
Bronte, was born at Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk, 
on the 29th of September, 1756. On the 21st of 
October, 1805, be onefc more, and for the last 
time, fought and conquered the united foes of his 
country; btft he fell in the meridian of victory, 
and in one moment became immortal in both 
worlds. At the battle of Aboukir,he rose like the 
sun in the east; and, lj,ke the sun, after a summer 
day’s glory, he set in the west, at the battle of 
Trafalgar, leaving the ocean in a blaze as he went 
down, and in darkness when he descended. For 
ages to come, when the slrangeywho visits our 
island shall ask for the monument of Nelson, the 
answer shall be, * Behold his country whi$h he 
saved f!* ’* 

'• The Sheffield Iris. + Montgomery. 
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, is prose to the eye/ amd Fanny, u but 
poetry to the ear, and to the heart. I think every 
English pupil should commit it to memory, as a 
specimen of the harmony of theEnglish language, 
and an epitome of the life of the English hero.” 

At that moment the carriage stopt, and the 
postilion, turning round, said, u Please you, sir, 
titis is where Lord Nelson lived.” 

The house w T as not visible, but the gates and a 
small lodge adjoined the high road. Mr. Bon- 
villc and Edgar took off theiphats, and Fanny 
threw the flowers which her brother had pur¬ 
chased for her at a nursery garden by the way, 
on the very spot where the hero's foot must have 
trod, when he entered the gates of liis <( dear 
home.” 

“ Forgive me, Edgar,” said she; “ it was the 
only tribute I could offer: you know I would not 
have parted with them wantonly.” 

The postilion appeared to understand their 
feelings; he said, “ the sailors that came up to 
London on the Portsmouth coach used always 
to cheer the House as* they passed, but they hang 
down their heads now, and go quietly on.” •: 

u He was their pride, and their glory,” said 
Mr. Bonville, “ and possessed the happy art of 
enforcing his authority by love rather than fear. 
As we return I will endeavour to procure you a 
sight of £fae hcKfise at'Merton, my dear Fanny; 
you ougbfrto visft the domiciliary shrine of one 
wht$li£s done so/much for England, who secured 
from the invad^Ahe saored hearths of its daugh¬ 
ters.” 
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Though it was evening when the travellers 
arrived -at Portsmouth, Edgar immediately ad¬ 
dressed Lord Fitz-Erin; requesting his lordsh/p 
would appoint the time when it would be agree¬ 
able to him to receive himself and his father. 

u To breakfast at eleven o’clock on the follow¬ 
ing morning; when a servant should attend to 
conduct the two gentlemen to Lord Fitz-Erin’s 
hotel,” was the purport of his lordship’s letter. 

Edgar never had a prouder feeling than when 
he presented his father, in whose open counte¬ 
nance frankness and good sense were strongly 
marked, and whose whole*appearance was that 
of the handsome English country gentleman, to 
Lord Fitz-Erin. 

u Mr. Bonville,” said the Earl, “ I have been 
long desirous to see you. The active interest you 
have feken in Sir Charles Seymour’s concerns, 
and your kind compliance with my present views, 
Consider a great obligation; allow me to intro¬ 
duce you to Lady Fitz-Erin, who entertains the 
same feeling's as myself.” * 

“We consider your arrival, sif/’skrd herlady- 
s^jp, after the first introduction, “«s«he accom¬ 
plishment of our hopei>on this side the iettV we 
know the'value of him whom you have £frtri&ted 
to our care, which he shall share with odr oWn be¬ 
loved boy. But I have a welcome-in reserve for' 
you,Bonville, beyond ours^ LadyC. is here; So¬ 
phia and JDunmeath breakfasted)’with her two 
hours ago; when #e have taken^otirs; they will- 
join us.” 

e 2 ...» 
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association cannot compqnce^Qg ^p$n. 

*«j thank your lonfehip 
solitary return equally astc* affara 
Miss Bonvilic 4ias accompa^^p# tfjj Porter 
uiouth; and I hope your lordsl^p%flI excuse her 
brothers occasional absence wtffifst, wd remain 
here.” # 


r * * 

“ A more powerful reason,”. s|jid Lady Rjz- 
Erin, “ why you should reside,here; X should be 
sorry to antedate the separation of brother anil 
sister. We shall drive out t^paegning; m the 
meantime I request you. tp.ipf(^xp'.Miss Bpnyilje 
wc w ill call upon her at two o*ctocV*T 
u Anil you, sir,” said ,bi£, lordship^ 5fT hope 
will make your arrangements tpdine with us, and 
be our guests until we sqil.” #1 * 

The Countess of C. now entered, accompanied 
by, as she fondly called them, her two supporter^, 
Lord Dunmeath, and Lady Sophia Cavana. She 
received the two visitors with that kindness, yet 
high-bred m&$h$r, ? tpaj: had been so grateful to 
Ed gay atjWeston. Her youngj grandson wasjp> 
fair tall ppy of fourteen, w^ipse countenance ex* 
pressed th^ mpstamiable propensities; Jie wxis 
gentle, afTeptionate, and unassuming, but indi¬ 
cated -legs talent,* than hig .sister, who- inherited 
frog? hey mothwJ>and (< gran^inother the highest 
g»lf of m ^ n taj teuperiority/,hen Edgar, pre- 
sertteij hisi^sto jp Lady Fitz-l#in qnd her family,* 
he saw at ajg}e/ce she w as accepted. Her edu- 
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cation Had bebbso cotrehu J thestfciety she had <■ 
shaded iso utftkShted with vulgarity, even of opi¬ 
nion, as of ih&nner, her understanding was »So 
good, and heir nature so wholly unsophisticated, 
that Lady FitS-jEriti Saw the result and introduced 
her to her daughter, with a degree of conscious 
pleasure, arising notalone from her own gracious¬ 
ness, or her rd^ard and respect for Edgar, but 
from her internal appreciation of her character, 
which though time more accurately develops, 
yet feelings and Sympathy will instantly acknow¬ 
ledge. 

Lady Sophia received her with gentle kindqess. 

Assimilatmgdh age and virtue, though differing** 
in character^they were mutually pleased with each 
other. The frank, yet perfectly correct manners, 
the tempered vivacity, united with dignity of 
feeltfl£, that distinguished Fanny Bonville, were 
sweetly contrasted by the titoid, yet wholly unaf¬ 
fected nature of Lady Sophia. But no one was the 
sister of Edgar Bonville mdre qualified to please 
than the sensible and disgriihinating Countess 
C , The books she had ffe’ad J *ahd the habits to 
jphiefa she had been accustomed^ werb sttch as 
mafked the well-edhcated^ of her H^n^youtli. 
Her clear and melodious' vofde^ej^ibsged her 
ideas in elegant and pe^iedods larlguag^ free 
from fashionable phrttses, hdlf Expressed senti¬ 
ments, and wordb perydl’ted f&jn theilr ori^nal 
■meanings; and in powerful ail of thefee reConi- 
mendations, she played Handels music and sung 
Handel’s songs. a 
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^ “ Music which,” said her ladyship, “ the pre¬ 

sent age docs not appreciate.” Banished from the 
music-room at home, where she alone o&uld par¬ 
ticipate in its enjoyment and its sanctjyty, sooth¬ 
ing and awakening every passion to which it was 
addressed; this "music, so dear'to her heart, and 
vibrating to every tender recollection of her pri¬ 
mal and maturerlife, Miss # Bonviiie placed to her, 
not with a half reluctant compliance, pronouncing 
it uitli the affectation of modem manners, “out 
of fashion, or herself out of practical* but with 
promptness of heart and spirit* such as its great 
composer would have*felt his duetpstod hts de¬ 
lightful tribute. 

In the interval of sailing, Lord Fitx-Erin and 
Mr. Bonville visited the Guildford, and inspected 
its accommodations; those were eminently satis¬ 
factory, and his lordship was greatly plca||hl *to 
find the manners of its commander,’Captain St. 
John, such as distinguished th^gentleman, and 
honourable to the high professional character he 
maintained. The ship ifeas one of theVost com¬ 
modious in the India, service,, and all was ready 
for the reception of Lord buz**Erin’s family an 
retinue. Captain St. John requested his lordships 
would >bQl4(&8B8€lf in readiness, as he thought 
the wind waS coming* favourable for their em¬ 
barkation, and >he might be compelled to give 
sudden orders I&F sailing. * * ^ » 

* Ijftrd FitZrEriifi recommended his family to be 
predated for a momentary separation with the 
Countess Mof C.jf a!hd the propriety of these ar- 
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rangemeuts was evinced on the following day, 
wh$R.bi$ lordship received Captain St. John’s 
wishes ^hat all might be on board that evening, 
expecting the wind would be fair in the niglit, 
when they should immediately put to sea. Lord 
Fitz-Erintenderly embraced the "venerable parent 
of his beloved lady .—“ May Heaven preserve 
yoy*jny honoured m^dam, in health and happi¬ 
ness, until the. object of our travels is obtained, 
and we are again united/ 1 

r.Lady ?jpfce?Eri» pressed her mother to her 
bo 4 om T i%affectionate silence; and their dear 
children libbed the lips, she hands, the forehead 

revered grandmother, with, 

BonvUlfi approached, to whom she held out 
her hand, and extending the other to Lord. Duu- 
meafljfc said— w You are lovely in your Jives, 
and by death only may you be divided ! May 
God bless and preserve you, my children, and 
my children’s children! morning and evening 
shall my prayers ascend to Him foryqu; may 
He comfoTtyou livery distress,—preserve yon 
every danger, and aid you in every diffi¬ 
culty! Farewell I faaewell!” 

Mr. Bonville and Fanny aoeompamed the 
beloved emigrants to the Guildford. It was the 
middle of May> which was beautiful as 
poets love to represent* it. We- officers iand 
sailors were all dressed as though they wished to 
leave the fairest4fcipressions /lifeon the tninds of 
those who were assembled tb%ke their leaved 

‘ft' 

The ship, new painted and gilt/whone in the re- 
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splendent tayt ; tftri feie band 

of music was playing those naSfef^aA all's that 
f.nd an echo in every Bfltisfc BOsBtn. whilst the 
jokes and light-hearted mirth of EtigtaOd's brave 
protectors resounded on the decks. Hut for one 
predominant feeling, this would have been the 
gayest hour of Fanny Bonville*s life; but those 
breezes that so lightly cuxjed the shining waters 
—those white sails, glittering in the sun, were to 
bear away her beloved brother—her noble, new¬ 
found friends, to probable danger, and to certain 
distance. Whilst Captain St* John utlfended to 
Lady Fitz-Erin, a young midshipman showed 
and* explained the different parts o£the Vessel to 
-Mr. ancl Miss Bonville. They noW learned that 
the signal would be given in half an hour for all 
visitors to leave the ship; and, in that short time, 
they took their grateful and respectful ledfre of 
Lord Fitz-Erin’s family, their tender confiding 
farewell of the hope of their hearts, the joy of 
their lives, the pride of their proudest wishes. 
Captain^St. John attended them to the’gangway; 


and, observing the tenderstruggling Sorrow of 
the fond sister, assured her she should have IP 
letter from her brother, frem Madeira, in two 
months, and that he would make a sailor of him 
before he had crossed the Bay of Biscay. 

Edgar pressed the dear girl to his bosom, and 
resigned her to Ins father, remaining immoveable 
till the evening slut out the view of objects so 
deafv ^Fanny’s attention was %bsorbed by the 
moving lights qU board*, the Guildford, till she 
landed,at the pier, cwhere Lady C.’s carriage 
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waitedto take them to their, desolated hotel. A 
calm evenin g, ensued: Fanny’s 

ltic|q eye, atjpteryals, expressed the vacancy of 


lief father pj^r to take another view of 

^The exp^^d wind Jiad arisen in the night; 
an V f " sea, “her sails all full, her 

streamers at theij length,” the fine vessel, so 
richly Freig;^pd^ Was speeding o’er the ocean ; 
its Fe^Je^fishings caught, the bright beams of 
morning, and appeared one vast expanse of daz¬ 
zling sple^d^^. ., JThe passing vessels glided ufion 
theanrfao^ of Jjhsw^ers; the protecting fleet was 
ly/ng at ,^ithgad ; at?, towering masts rising like 
a lcafiess grg e. jFaqny’s ear, for all her senses 
were ^pmprispd in^eya flud ear, caught, the music 
from a ship^njider weigh; the air it played was— 
“ May be, to sqa Lochaber na mair!” 

“ Q]b, my dear father/’ said she, “ by what 
inscnsib)e, *by what sweet tie%.are we bound to 
one tt^o^her! I knpw ng$i*JNfc being on 
hoard, di^t^bip, but my heart is .. sympathy 
with every one of thejn, who feds in. that t fleet¬ 
ing air the sentiments of their qw&/’ *; • . ( ;-.L ... 

The Guildp^rd w^s^yetjbright, and Fanny’s, 
eye followed it^ike that of Imogen’s, who looked 
till the diminution of sp»a£e t .pointed it sharp as 
her needle, till i^peltedfrom 4jfe smallness pk' “jp. 
gnpt to air, apd.t^eiUprned ber3pye, and i^epf. 

" Dear boy !* said IVJr^ Bopi^Ue, may fie, 
whom the winds and waves^ ob^y, be thy^ pro- 

E 5 
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tector and guide; and, by inspiring thy bosom 
with never-failing confidence in his power, infuse 
serenity amidst all the terrors and dangers of the 
oc^an!” 

The Countess of C. was acquainted with Mr. 
Bonville’s intention of staying some little time 
in London, to which she was returning. “ 1 
cannot,” said her ladyship, “ travel with the ex¬ 
pedition you propose, but I shall hope to find 
you, sir, and Miss Bonville, in Hill-street, when I 
arrive.” 

Mr. Bonville acknowledged the kindness with 
all due respect, but said, that as, his stay in 
London was for the cypress purpose of showing 
its different amusements to his daughter, he 
meant to reside at an hotel in j$<pentral part, 
from whence they could pursueihose objects 
more*convcniently; hut would do thepiselves the 
honour to attend her ladyship,as soon a#they 
were assured of her arrival. 

Lady C., possessing that genuine politeness 
which, whilst paying every attention to the plea¬ 
sure or accommodation of others, leaves them at 
liberty to accept or reject at their wish or discre¬ 
tion, acceded to their arrangements, and engage#' 
their subsequent visits. • 

As they approached Merton, Mr. Bonville or¬ 
dered the carriage to stop at the gates of Lord 
Nelson’s house; a young woman from the lodge 
answered the b%ll,_wht> informed Mr. Bonville 
tl|e family were Lrom home; but, on hearing his 
application to see the house, she added, “ that it 
was not shewn the p&blic.” At that instant 
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an elderly person approached from the road. “ It 
is the housekeeper, sir,” said she; “ you can 
speak to her if you please.” 

“ Will you have the goodness,” said Mr. Bcvi- 
ville, “ to allow this young lady a view of the 
front of the house ? she will not intrude further.” 

This request was very civilfy acceded to; 
and Fanny-accompanied her a few steps within 
the gates, along a bread gravel walk, inclosed 
by tall shrubs; its turning opened upon a small 
lawn, from which u the modest mansion rose.” 
Fanny surveyed *it with intense feeling, and 
thick-coming fancies pressed upon her mind ; 
she thanked the attendant with so much sweet¬ 
ness, and turned again to look at the house with 
so much interest, that the housekeeper said— 

“ Do you come from London ?” 

“ Oh no! a great many miles off, almost lYom 
t he other end of the kingdom.” 

“ Then you shall see the house.” 

Fanny ran back for her papa, who immediately 
joined her., 

“ We have orders,” said the attendant) “ not 
to show it, because living so near London, we 
Should never be free from visitors; but, as you 
do not come from tilere, and the yonng lady 
seems to have such a desire, I am at liberty, upon 
particular occasions, to do as I like about it, and 
so I will not disappoint her.” 

Fanny thought her a very discriminating ma¬ 
tron, deserving the trust reposted in her, isyid 
looked and spoke her thanks. ^ They proceeded, ■ 
and ascended several stdjjs that led to a narrow' 
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terrace, from which folding glass floors opened 
into a small square apartment, the walls of which 
were of bright yellow, and the floor covered with 
m&rblcd oil-cloth. A few beautiful plants were 
placed upon gilt tripods, and a fine white marble 
bust of Lord Nelson stood upon a pedestal 
amongst them; the head of which was encircled 
by a wreath of laurel, which Fanny observed 
“ was fresh gathered.’* • 

“It was put on this morning,” said the at¬ 
tendant, “ by one of our dear lord’s nieces; they 
always do it before they go away.” 

A door on the left led to the dining-room. 
The; walls scarlet morocco: it had no other or¬ 
nament than pictures, and a fine diamond cut 
lamp over the table in its centre three large 
sashes to the ground formed a projecting window, 
which were covered with transparent paintings 
of a sea view; the horizon and distances defined 
by various vessels. 

“ The Guildford is not in view,” said Mr. 
Bonvillc, smilingly, “ but we might qlmost sup¬ 
pose outselves in its state cabin.” 

Over the fire-place, that faced the entrance, 
hung a very fine whole length figure of Lord 1 
Nelson in uniform, receiving from the hands of a 
midshipman the. French colours; the upturned 
face of the boy was exquisitely handsome, and 
full of expression; on each side a half-length 

t rtrait of Lord elson*s ather and mother, with 
ose of other friends, were placed around the 
jrpom ;* a plain site-board, in a deep recess, from 
which there were doors of communication to the 
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offices, fronted*!^windows; from the right hand 
door«of the vestibule, a long and twilight passage 
led to the breakfast and drawing-rooms, which 
were at each: extremity. The former was* a 
beautiful room: its walls pale rose-colour, and 
surrounded by ottomans, covered with the most 
delicate Indian chintz; Venetian blinds of the 
lightest construction softened the glare of light 
that the large windows at right angles of the 
room admitted. Vases of exquisite workmanship, 
from Italy, filled the corners; and gilt cages, 
containing singing birds, were placed upon gilt 
stands just theheight that allowed their familiarity 
with the hand; a grand piano-forte and a splendid 
harp completed the ornaments of the room; but** 
its princpal attraction was a picture over the 
fire-place—a fair-haired little girl, apparently six 
or seven years old, robed in a simple white vest, 
was kneeling at the foot of a column, on which 
the name of Nelson was inscribed; upon that 
her humid eye was fixed, towards that her folded 
hands wer^ extended, and the tear upon her pale 
and innocent face told the tale of sorrow no 
heart could misunderstand. Fanny wept as she 
gazed upon the picture, and the housekeeper, 
seeing her emotion, $aid— 

“ It is Miss Nelson, whom my' lord loved so 
much; it is as like as her very self. I was in the 
room when he turned back from the carriage 
door to see her once m5re, ar/1 I slipped aside 
when he came in: she was asfeep, poor thing; 
but he knelt down by her bedfeide, and grayed 
God to bless her, and rnfakeTier \ good Christian. 
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Those were the last words I ayer heard him 

v speak; and I do not doubt but she will be one: 
she goes, by his desire, every week with the 
children of the village to learn her catechism at 
the church. Bless her, she has had a great 
loss!” She then led them tef the drawing-room, 
fronting the roa'd, by which they had entered. 
Two superb pictures, large as life, of the 
King and Queen of Naples, presented to Lord 
Nelson by their Majesties, along with one of 
Sir William Hamilton, were in this room; and 
upon gilt tables, in the recesses *of the windows, 
the finest specimens of Mechlin and Dresden 
chinp, from the sets presented to his lordship 

*^!?y the Empress of Germany, daughter of the 
Queen of Naples, to whom he had rendered 
such important services. Kecrossing the pas¬ 
sage, Fanny’s eye became more familiar with its 
dimly-seen objects. Sofas were placed on each 
side its whole length, and its walls covered 
with paintings, that could only be seen when the 
lamps from its roof were lighted ; frpin it the 
stairs ascended, which were wide, and of easy 
ascent, the steps entirely covered with pale blue 
cloth. The dubious light becoming brighter 
as they ascended, Fanny dhserved it was like 
stepping among the clouds, and that the beauti¬ 
ful' pictures that adorned the walls, with angel 
fwl/k, contributed to the association. An Eolian 
harp, placed in olje of the windows of an upper 
.gallery, blended its aerial sounds with the magic 
of the scene. Thd sleeping rooms were spacious, 
aJ&andsomely ^Jurmsh£d, more for use and 
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comfort than dipplay: across the foot of one bed 
a smaller one was placed *, it was hung with 
white muslin, tied up with navy blue ribbons, 
and a fine miniature of Lord Nelson, surrounded 

7 Jk 

with brilliants, was pendant above the pillow. 

“It is Miss Nelson's bed,” said their attendant; 
“ there she was sleeping when my lord saw her 
last: perhaps you would like to see his bed¬ 
chamber ; it is in the ]*oof, but he preferred it to 
any other.” 

“ Oh,” said Fanny, bounding before her 
guide, “ there, if you please.” 

It was a small apartment, containing a couch 
bed, one chair and tabl®, over which a small 
mirror hung. u It was here,” she said, “ lie^ 
fancied, himself in. his cot, and his cabin, and 
therefore most at home ” 

“ It is like his character,” said Mr. Bonvillc, 

“ simple, unpretending, and unadorned, but 
possessing all the requisites for which it was 
ordained.” 

“ I shall remember it,” said Fanny, “ when 
all below may have faded from my memory.” 

u Here is one yet,” said the housekeeper; “ I 
think, ma'am, you will not forget; I have kept it 
for the last.” 

Descending the stairs, and passing from the 
deep shadow of the intervening passage to the, 
small apartment they had first entered, she 
opened the folding-doo^, that fronted the en¬ 
trance, and they followed her into a long apart¬ 
ment, the whole extent of the house, of ( which 
the vestibule formed a, confutation;. (he walls 
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‘ and floor-doth> and,oinamentB,as0imiletmg; at 
the opposite end similar glass deorsfopenedupon;. 
^spacious and elevated platform, that descended 
bf steps to an extensive lawn, surrounded by 
evergreens : the balcony was covered by an 
awning of sailclpth, impervious to the weather 
and shaded in front by scarlet/ drapery, that 
only admitted a view of the green; expanse.:!© 
the room within, which, uniting wit^i the en^ 
trance, formed a long gallery, opening to the. 
grounds on each side the housp* ijy'wJiifch they 
were divided. In this room the family always 
resided when Lord Nelson was at Merton; it had 
eveisy requisite for the comforts\ and the enjoy- 
"inent of constant residence in any season; con¬ 
tracted by closing the intermediate doors* or ex¬ 
tended by admitting the balconies to its length, 
it wa! the dancing-room for a? small or large 
party, the breakfast-room for a family, or an 
extended circle. Grecian lamps 'descended from 
its ceiling, and its walls were covered with very 
fine drawings of Italian architecture and cabinet 
pictures*; upon the tables, that on each side oc¬ 
cupied its length, witl\ intervening sofas, va- , 
rious articles of beauty and curiosity were placed; 
amongst which was an exquisitely wrought figure, 
of Britannia in silver, with all her ensigns, placed 
€ a pedestal of the same, upon which was an 
inscription to the Lord of the Nile, to whom it 
was jm offering; the wfiole standing about two 
jjjjjfeigh; two very fine alabaster vases, filled 
' witn clusters of powers, enamelled in their ija- 
tv^aLcjplours, once the ofqaments of the toilette 
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of Marie-Antoinette, Queen of France; fine spe¬ 
cimens of china, and treasures, from Hercula¬ 
neum. One glazed picture particularly arrested, 
the attention of Fanny, more interesting than the 
section of an Italian, palace; it presented at a 
glance the interior of the minds „of those whose 
names are destined to live along with Time, till 
Time shall be no more;—it was a letter from 
Bonaparte, written by *his own hand, and taken 
amongst some intercepted papers, which were 
sent to Sir William Hamilton at Naples. He 
therein asserts his determination to destroy the 
English fleet, drive our army out of Egypt, and 
retake Malta. Lord Nelson was present; and 
Sir William passed it to him : he .returned it in 
silence, after having written with a pencil upon 
it, and which remained very legible in liis own 
peculiar writing, ^ Mark the end 1” 

“ It was there,’ 1 said the housekeeper, pointing 
to the platform, V on which Lord Nelson used to 
walk, and caM his quarter-deck; there lie would 
often turn in, and play with his nieces, showing 
them how to splice a mast with two bits of stick he 
had in his hand. He Wag^be life of the house,” 
said she, wiping her eyes with the back of her 
hand; “ I wish he had not left Merton the last 
time i” V' f 

Fanny was going to echo the wish, when, in 
a blaze of effulgence, the radiant word a Tra¬ 
falgar” shone before her mental view. u He. 
died as he lived,” said she, u for the good of hte * 
country P 

After making every proper acknowledgment to 
the obliging domestic, Mr. Bo) ^ille and his 
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daughter took leave of Merton. As they de¬ 
scended the lawn, a small mulberry tree, sui> 
, rounded by a palisade, was pointed out to them* 
Lord Nelson had planted it! Upon the lake 
within the boundary of tl>e grounds, a fanciful 
little boat wa% floating, on which the name of 
Horatia was painted. 

“ It is hers,” said the affectionate attendant. 

It is all hers; may slie live to enjoy them2 
had she been at home, you would have been en¬ 
tertained better, for young as she is, she has a 
noble heart, and would honour those who honour 
the memory of my lojd.” 


CHAPTER V. 


London, opulent, enlarged, add still 
Increasing London I Babylon of odd,, v 

Not more the glory of the earthy tha$ she ' 

A more accomplish'd woifd’a chjef glyry now. 


Fanny’s retrospective pleasure ke{it her silent 
till she entered London^ Passing over Black- 
friars-bridge, they drove to an hotel in Bridge* 
street; where, after having passed a day of so 
much occupation and' exercise, repose , was as 
delightful as iiwasr^storative. The morning 
“ cKjgjof London? recalled‘"Fanny to her recol- 
lecAh, and the plan of the day was entered upon 
act soon as breakfast wasiovcr. Ancient London, 
these % parts thatidentified and illustrated history, 
was more an ob)toe4~of l^er curiosity than its mo- 
$g|4era attractions; tl^ese were to be met with east 
irw Temple-bt/^ and tjiat direction they firs/ pur- 
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sued. She was a stranger to that unmeaning 
ridicule, which would seek to abash the iiiex- 
perienced by attaching any distinction to a place/ 
because it was at one of the cardinal points, 
rather than the other, in the gratification of 
curiosity. The Tower had an equal claim with 
the Palace ; and there, in common with the taste 
of everyr rustic, who actually or ideally visits 
London, she first went. Beneath the towers of 
Julius her imagination was carried backwards to 
the early history of her country. u Shadows” 
of those that struck terror to the soul of Richard 
passed in her mind's review. The holy Henry— 
the credulous Clarence—the youthful princes! 
and her feelings thrilled with recollectivc horror, 
as she stood amidst the scenes where the bloody 
tragedy of their deaths was acted. The dress 
of the yeomanry of rite guards recalled the mag¬ 
nificent court of the eighth Henry: their appear¬ 
ance and respectful assiduity to show the place 
pleased her touch; and she observed to her father, 
that the vit&l politeness of the court infused its 
spirit even tq those appendages that could not 
be supposed to participate in its refinements. 
The horse armoury, &s showing the military 
costume of the successive kings of England* and 
the implements of torture, provided by the spirit 
of bigotry more than the spirit of conquest, 
amongst the spoils of the Spanish Armada, 
attracted her reflecting mind. The regalia* where 
the rich jewels froih “ either Ind,” shone as *1° 
the darkness of their native x**s*e% the menagerie, 

where the animals, foreign to her native l&ndg 

> 
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but familiar to her imagination, were objects of 
her lively attention. As she repassed the gate 
»of the venerable fortress, she thought of the 
many gallant spirits it had inclosed, and of the 
forebodings with which they had entered it; and 
her visit to the Tower of London seemed to au¬ 
thenticate all the events recorded in its history. 

“ And now, dear papq,” said she, u let ns re¬ 
pair to Crosby-place. Mrs. Granville tells me 
part of that ancient house is standing, the re¬ 
sidence of Richard, before he seized the crown.” 

“It is in Bishopsgate, or rather Great St. 
Helen’s, where the alergy and nobility three or 
fohr hundred years ago resided, as the houses 
in Devonshire-square and Laurence Poultency 
evince. The latter was the residence of that 
Duke of Buckingham, who was an instrument 
of Gloster’s ambition, and to whom Shakes¬ 
peare, with the authority of history, to which 
he generally adheres, assigned poetical justice. 
They now are inhabited by merchants, men who 
have contributed by their enterprise and libe¬ 
rality to extend and support the honour of the 
British nation amidst all the kingdoms of the 
earth; and who would not sanction any whining 
or cruel ^usurper to wear its crown, whilst one 
legal head remained to claim it.” 

They dismissed the carriage at the entrance of 
St. Helen’s, and wer# readily directed to the 
object of their inquiry. The large and antient 
nmn|ion, built J>y a Sir John Crosbie in thq Teign 
of Henry the Fbwi+h, is now divided, and par¬ 
celled out. into extensive ware-Tonms nnd nrivat*» 
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dwellings $ but the grand hall, or banqueting- 
room, retains its original appearance, space 
being alone requisite for the purpose to which * 
it is now applied. Its architecture and orna¬ 
ments were of the pure gothic; its high-raised 
roof, from whence the richly carved ribs de¬ 
scended . below the finely pointed windows, in¬ 
spired a solemn feeling^and as they stood within 
the recess of. a.deep oriel at the end, surveying 
the vast extent, visions of the past, records of 
beings long—long since gone by, glanced over 
their minds, and almost flitted before their eyes. 

“ You do not possess that frigid philosophy, 
that would have excluded you from Johnson’s 
friendship,'” said Mr. Bonville to his daughter; 
“ but this place excites no respect for virtue, 
neither will our piety or our patriotism b be 
animated by the scenes where Richard played 
his part.” 

“ Ob yes, papa—if vice to be hated need but 
to be seen, we serve the cause of virtue by look¬ 
ing upon its*contrast.” 

Once more before she left the hall she fumed 
again to view its vast extent,—that hall, where 
the marriage feast of the weak and unpitied Lady 
Anne so soon succeeded the funeral meats of her 
Edward’s father. . s , > , 

“ As the day is so fine, we will defer visiting 
St. Raul’s till another dqy. I> yvill take you 
along some of the principal streets, and amongst 
the squares, where the nobility of pur own tjnus 
reside; we will then take^a Westminster, 

and come down the river* from whence you will* 
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see the three fine bridges, the beauty of which is 
only inferior to their accommodation.” 

Passing up Holborn, Mr. Bonville directed the 
attention of his daughter to an opening on the 
right, marked * Ely-place.’ u We have not done 
with Richard yet,” said he. “ You remember, 
at the summoned council in the Tower, when 
the destruction of Hastings was determined upon, 
the assumed ease and pleasantry of the protector, 
the mask of cordiality and gaiety he wore when 
he addressed Morton, Bishop of Ely, a man 
inimical to his views, and therefore hateful to 
him, displaying a trait in his character that our 
historians have deigned to notice, and which 
Shakspcare, with that minute discrimination 
which alw r avs attends him, has thus detailed : 


Richard. My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn , 
1 saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 

I do beseech you send for them. 

Ely. Marry I will, my Lord, with all my heart. 


“ Rfd of the prelate, whose disposition was 
adverse to his projects, he immediately unfolds 
his designs to Buckingham—his tool, his dupe, 
and victim. Historians fix this portentous 
council on the fifteenth of June, the time when 
we may suppose the good Bishop’s strawberries 
were ripe.” t , 


“ Thank you, papa; 1 should have been sorry 
* passed ^up, Holborn without having had 
^place pointtU^ytf tc^ me.” 

\Perhaps,” said *Mr. Bonville, archly, “ you 
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would wish to visit the Boar’s-head in East- 
cheap!” 

“ Oh no 9 no, papa; proud as I should be in 
the presence of my prince, it would be where he 
retains all his dignity/which is not incompatible 
with condescension; but Hal, in 'Eastcheap, is 
Henry oat of place, which I have no desire to 
identify. When he resumes himself at Shrews¬ 
bury, l am proud to acknowledge him ; but my 
heart pays him the most willing homage, when 
with the magnaniihity of a 1 true prince/ he 
adds new honours to the upright judge who had 
reproved his follies.” ; 

The mignonette, that dispenses its rich per¬ 
fumes from the gardens and verandas of the 
squares through which they passed, was deli¬ 
cious to Tanny, reviving with feelings of tran¬ 
sitory bliss her dear Woodfield; sweet as a 
strain of music, blended with our happiest recol¬ 
lections. Arrived 1 at the water-side, Mr. Bon- 
ville took a boat: the remembrance of her brother 
pressed upon her heart, when he had sat ^t her 
side, attended to her accommodation, held her 
li&nd in his, and soothed her momentary appre¬ 
hensions ; but she suppressed every pensive re¬ 
trospection that would interrupt the enjoyment 
her kind father designed her, and spoke to him 
of the pleasure of sitting so much at ease, whilst 
the objects she surveyed 'appeared a passing 
pageantry for her particular amusement. They 
arrived at their hotel to dinner; a^d a review of 
what they had seen in the da/ 1 supplied abundant 
matter for conversation. ' * 
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“ It is with London,” said Fanny, * as it has 
been with empires, commencing in the east, and 
proceeding gradually westward.” 

" True,” replied Mr. Bonville, “ if we may 
compare little things with great, learning and the 
arts have travelled from the banks of the Eu¬ 


phrates and the Tigris to the banks of the Thames, 
as this vast city has grqwn from White-Chapel 
to White-Hall; but you would not like to think 
that in its transatlantic progress, London should 
share the fate of Babylon and‘Nineveh, so mighty 
in their day ; yet if the state of the world is de¬ 
stined to be progressive, as its dawning was in the 
. east, so shall its setting glory be in the west.” 

“ The genius of Great Britain, and the ener¬ 
gies of her sons, forbid !” said Fanny; “ long may 
its sun keep above the horizon, and its emana¬ 
tions alone gild the banks of the Susquehana P 
Mr. Bonville smiled upon his girl; he loved the 
sallies of her mind, and even'the frolics of her 
fancy ; the fountain from which they sprung was 
pure, #nd the stream sparkled in her path, and 
invigorated her life. A heavy shower fell during 
dinner, and subsided to soft and gentle rain. * 

“ We are very fortunate,” said Mr. Bonville ; 
“ the dust will be allayed, and we compelled to 
remain at home this evening, which will rest you. 


as the shower will refresh the air: what have you 
£ot with you to pass cm a rainy evening, so as wc 


P ^ttot count the eave-drops as they fall r’ ” 
|4ave goV my travelling friend and com- 
siaid snfe^^Madoc» beautiful in poesy, 
agery, and jen tinea t, as it is, those are but 
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secondary to the fraternal charm that pervades 
its pages, that binds Madoc to his sister, and 
Goervyl to her brother. I have also got my little * 
chess board, and Lilliputian men, and that never- 
failing source of amusement, iny needle; one of 
the few advantages we have over you, papa : 
which of the three do you choose r” 

“ The magician Southey shall transport us 
into Wales, Fanny . 1 ' 1 

“ The poet Southey shall transport us when 
we are there, papa,; so now,” said she, taking the 
hook from her work-bag, “ for a ramble by moon¬ 
light amidst its mountains .with Lewellyu.” 

And such is the power of poetry over hearts 
that own its sway, that within a few steps of all ' 
that was gay and all that was busy in the Lon¬ 
don wot Id, its existence was shut out; whilst “ the 
rocks and shoies, the forests and everlasting hills 
of Wales, smiled in their sunshine ’ 1 before them. 

On the following morning they walked to Hill- 
street, where the Countess of C. had arrived the 
preceding evening. 

Without the assumption of wisdom on her part, 
every hour passed in such society might be thus 
marked down. 

“ J hope, sir, you will spare Miss Bonville to 
me the whole of to-inorrow, and favour us with 
your company to dinner at live o’clock; do not 
make any engagement for the evening, when we 
three will go ‘ soberly’ to "Lord Fitz-Eriu’s private 
box at I )mry-Lane,wlierc the Merchant of Venice 

J m * 

is to he pel formed: what is you/ present object, 
Mr. Bonviller 11 


VOL. II. 


F ' 
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ft Westminster Abbey, my lady, and St. PauTs.” 
“ I shall not leave home to-day/’ said she; 
* “ give me your company one quarter of an hour, 
and my carriage shall convey you there ; keep it 
out the whole morning; fond as Miss Ponvillc is 
of walking, we must restrain her for her own 
good.” 

When the carriage was announced. Lady C. 
repeated, u to-morrow morning early, very early 
for London; ten o’clock if you please F 

Mr. ttonvillc took his daughter through AVest- 
minster-Ilall; by the venerable antiquit y of which 
she was particularly .struck, to the two Houses 
of*Parliament. .It was only by association, the 
Hou se of Commons excited any elevation of 
sentiment; the vacant throne, and the tapestry of 
the more spacious House of Lords, were very 
impressive. They proceeded to Westminster 
Abbey, and entered at the Poets Corner, w here the 
ashes of those reposed, whose minds the limits of 
the visible world could not contain. Of him, who, 
u into the Heaven of Heavens did presume, an 
earthly guest.” His monument,whose fancy “ ex¬ 
hausted worlds, and then created new/’ 

Amidst the splendour of wealth, the pursuits 
of ambition, the enterprise of commerce,that sur¬ 
rounded the exterior of the venerable pile, all 
within was solemn silence. 

The pillar’d arch v\*s over their head. 

Beneath their feet the bones of the dead ! 

With silent they proceeded ; silent in re¬ 
verence to the place: when the softly swelling 
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notes of tbe organ rose gradually upon the ear, 
the spirit of Handel commemorated itself in the 
soothing strains that accompanied the words of 
heavenly consolation, “ 1 know that my Re¬ 
deemer liveth and Jfanny, as she paused to 
listen, involuntarily joined the divii\e song. The 
common objects of curiosity had little power to 
interest,-whilst the exquisite architecture of the 
building excited the livefiest admiration. Under 
the impression of feelings, pensive, serious, and 
sublime, she viewed,,the window at W hite-IIall, 
from whence, by an excess in cruel tv, at which 
every generous bosom shudders with aggravated 
horror, the amiable, accomplished, hut misguided 
Charles Stuart was led to death, by a party 
whose ambition aspired to prerogative as uncon¬ 
stitutional as his own; and under the impression 
that lender and gentle minds receive from the 
contemplation of suffering aud unfortunate roy¬ 
alty, she sited tear? for his unhappy fate. After 
the lapse of one hundred and seventy years, shall 
not the lean of such a being, so amiable, so 
virtuous, fall like balm upon his hapless name! 

Passing the intervening streets with rapidity, 
they were put down at the north door of St. 
Paul’s cathedral. So flu* as the mind is affected 
by sensible objects, the sensations excited by 
Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul's Church, 
were very distinct; Fanny saw nothing, heard 
nothing appropriated to divine worship; it ap¬ 
peared to her the magnificent temple of de¬ 
parted heroes and sages, and the ;*helings it' in¬ 
spired were sacred to tkeiP rifemories. Never 

f 2 
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lfad any roof risen between her and heaven so 
hi gh as that which bounded the vast expanse 
above; sublime in its dim religious light, and in 
its visible magnitude, she looked around in the 
trembling consciousness t of her own littleness. 
A few steps further, under the lofty dome, and 
she approached the grave of JNelson,—he who 
was so mighty before, now “ three steps com¬ 
passed his grave.” The flags that he had bowed 
to that of Britain seemed yet to pav homage to 
liis name, and waved in gloomy grandeur o\er 
their heads. Mr. Bonvillc felt her trembling arm 
as it rested upon liis.and led her to the surround¬ 
ing statues; but still her eye reverted to the 
brass pavement that covered the brave, to the 
pendants that hung heavily above. 

The evening was fine, and after dinner Mr. 
Bonvillc proposed a walk. They went leisurely up 
Fleet-street, surveying the beautiful articles that 
the shop window's presented,*when Fanny was 
surprised by Mr. Bonville’s turning suddenly 
down a gloomy passage, from 'die entrance 
of urtiich she almost involuntarily hung back; 
emerging very gladly at its extremity upon .a 
paved court, surrounded by antique buildings and 
venerable trees. Proceeding, they entered upon a 
fine terrace, from which they looked down upon 
an area, inclosed by iron palisades, and bounded 
in front by the Thames, that, flowed beneath its 
embanked walls ; thither they advanced, and the 
transition was so sudden, so unexpected, and so 
delightful, tha^Fanny almost fancied it enchant¬ 
ment, and sure she was it was enchanting. Broad 
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gv.ivcl walks encircled a spacious grass-plot, 
shrubs grew on its borders, and mignonette pro- 
Iu.^ely covered the mould; the view oil one side, 
the noble river; on the other, the ancient build¬ 
ings, seen through theWry trees in sombre still¬ 
ness. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Bonville, u your taste for 
antiquity may have ample food. This place was 
founded by the Knights Templars of St. John of 
Jerusalem.”-“ St.John !” said Fanny involun¬ 

tarily, and unnoted*by lierseif as by her father. 

-More than nine hundred years ago ; a band 

of niili tary monks, who devoted themselves to 
oppose the enemies of Christianity by the sword. 
\Vhen their order declined it became the property 
of the Crown, and now is appropriated to the 
students of the law, a sort of university for those 
who are destined for its practice.'” 

“ 1 should prefer its study to its practice,” said 
Fanny, “ as the consequence of leaving this sweet 
seclusion for the throng of wrangling courts. 
Jlow retired it must have been when first founded 
on the solitary banks of the Thames ! Even now, 
in' the very centre of London, and in view of all 
the business of the river; something of its original 
quietness prevails. I hope, papa, we may return 
to it attain before we leave London.” 

At ten o’clock the following morning, Mr. Bon- 
ville and Fanny were set dd*vn in Hill-street, and 
most kindly received by Lady C. 

“ By appointing this early hoar,” said -het 
ladyship, “ i mean to take Miss Bonville through 
the Park, before the world hereabouts is awfi^ke, 
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and afterwards show her a London morning’s 
amusement.’* - 

Mr. Bonville availed himself of this oppor¬ 
tunity to transact some business on Sir Charles 
Seymour’s account in the c city, and when he had 
seen the carriage depart, he proceeded there. Alter 
passing Piccadilly, the coachman drove down 
Constitution Hill, and in front of the Queen’s 
palace, through Buckingham gate, to the Ken¬ 
sington road, till they reached the last gate that 
entered Hyde Park, which they passed, and took 
its whole circuit, hy the side of the Serpentine 
river, to its utmost extremity. Fanny was charmed 
by its rural beauty, its verdant turf, and fine 
spreading trees, and expressed surprise, rational 
rather than rustic surprise, that not any company 
was to be seen enjoying the freshness of the 
morning, and the attractions of the drive, as they 
had only passed one carriage, containing nursery 
maids and children. 

u Dissipation, and late hours, Miss Bonville,” 
said her ladyship, “ are at variance with all the 
purest enjoyments of mind and person. The morn¬ 
ing air, so fresh and reviving, is never breathdd 
by the sons and daughters of fashion ; nor do 
they ever see the rising sun, but perchance when 
returning from those amusements by which their 
spirits are exhausted, and their energies run 
down, hastening to close their weary eyes upon 
all the primal beauties of the day.” 

' “ I should think,” said Fanny, very modestly, 
“ that the real distinctions of the great could be 
maintained and acknowledged without perverting 
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the order of nature, and that it would be those 

only who eat the bread of carefulness that need 
* 

lie down late, if pleasure can only be attained 
by illuminated rooms, a Lapland dime must be 
more favQurable to citjoyment than ours.” 

“ It is the privilege of age,” said her ladyship, 
pleased witli the remarks of the ingenuous girl, 
<s to inveigh against the present times; but i do 
not quarrel with the world; J know its nature is 
destined to perpetual change, aud that in the 
progress much good is attained. Yet I must ob¬ 
serve, that in my youth time was not thus in¬ 
verted. When I was young,‘the finest ladies were 
early risers; dined at four, drove to the Mall in .S't. 
James’s Park, where, full dressed, they promenaded 
that fashionable walk till tea-time; after which, 
they went to the theatre, and partook of,its 
amusement, with the advantage of seeing the 
beginning of a drama, that five acts were to re¬ 
present ; after which they returned home, satis¬ 
fied to go to rest at midnight. They had then 
lime in the morning for the performance of the 
duties of accountable beings, and the acquaint¬ 
ance with their families and themselves, from 
which 1 do not consider the most elevated sta¬ 
tion of life exempt. Even then, there were Lady 
Townleys, who despised this sobriety of enjoy¬ 
ment, but they were few; likemeteors they dazzled, 
and expired, whilst the more fixed stars shone 
with steady and unclouded ray.” 

They were now approaching Cumberland gate; 
Lady C. looking at her watch? pulled the check 
string ; “ Home!” and they drove in that direc- 
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tion. Dear English word, whose influence no 
British bosom, whatever the rank, disowns! 

“ It is now twelve,*’ said her ladyship; “ w r e 
are too early to make our calls; we will take a 
little refreshment at home, the servants apd horses 
may do the same, and then resume our ride.’* 
On entering the room, Lady C. went directly to 
the letter rack. “ Ah ! a,packet from Lord l'itz- 
Erin ! did not we do well to come here r” It con¬ 
tained a few lines from his lordship, giving a 
summary and favourable account of their health 
and spirits when the pilot boat left them, and the 
promise of writing ai large from Madeira; in¬ 
closed w as a letter from Edgar to his sister, which 
was almost a duplicate of his lordship’s. The 
drive was now confined to the streets, which were 
crowded with carriages, containing elegant com¬ 
pany ; consequently several ladies on whom the 
Countess called were from home, and as her 
footman gave the cards, she said, “ I have added 
your card with mine, Miss Bonville ; that should 
you ever meet those, to whom I should be glad 
to introduce you, your name will not he un¬ 
known.” 

To this refined politeness its object eould only 
bow her acknowledgments. A gig then passed 
them, in which a handsome young man, driven 
by his servant, was seated. He bowled very re¬ 
spectfully to Lady Cand was driven rapidly 
forward. 

That young man,” said her ladyship, “ pos¬ 
sesses very uncommon talents, at least what are 
considered such in |his country; an externpora- 
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neous effusion of poetry, appropriate to the pass¬ 
ing events of the day, and the company present, 
whose characters he quickly discriminates. He ' 
accompanies himself upon the piano-forte with 
great taste, and as he possesses a sweet voice, 
the effect never fails to please. The poetry, as 
you may suppose, partakes of* the butter wo¬ 
man’s rate to market, 1 but it is of a nature that 
disarms criticism, and though generally personal, 
scarce ever gives offence. In his intercourse with 
his own world he-is considered volatile, to say 
the best of him, and that the rich and rare talents 
he possesses are not excited to any solid pur¬ 
pose; but in the society I have met him he is 
perfectly correct, and keeps his place there by' 
the brilliancy of his wit, and the dextrous display 
of those never-failing talents. He is considered 
a scholar, has had a gentleman’s education, and 
is very young; possibly we may meet with him 
this morning.” % 

“ I wish we may, 11 said Fanny; “ but I have 
ever considered an improvisatore as a being of 
inspiration, which this country never produces : 
the English generally thinking twice before they 
speak, and sometimes thinking so much as not 
to speak at all.” 

They were now driven up to a portico, where 
several carriages were in waiting; amongst which 
was the gig of the subjeef of their conversation, 
that Fanny immediately recognised. The cha¬ 
racter of Lady C. preceded her rank, and sh,e was 
received with marked defe^eneje and respect: ho¬ 
nourable to those by whom it was paid. 

f 5 
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“ Mr. Locke,” said tbe lady of the mansion, 
“ was just sitting down to the piano ; will it be 

* agreeable to your ladyship to bear him, or shall 
we impose silence upon him P* 

<e I consider myself very fortunate in this op¬ 
portunity,” replied her ladyship, “ and shall be 
much obliged by Mr. Locke’s proceeding.” 

The young man reseated himself at the in¬ 
strument, and ran over its keys with a light pre- 
ludatory finger, that arrested Fanny’s whole at¬ 
tention. He then began to sing. The measure 
of his verse, and its accompaniments, were that 
of a simple ballad; <it frequently varied, and 
was intermixed with pleasing symphonies. He 

* seemed to take up the distinctions of each as 
by intuition; scarce any one present but had a 
husband, father, or brother, who had displayed 
bravery, and gained glory, with their great com¬ 
mander Wellington, and no foliage presents so 
fair a chaplet for the muse to interweave as the 
laurels gathered by the brave. Gentle murmurs 
of approbation encouraged the performer. He 
looked towards Lady C. and her young protegee, 
but his glance was too unobtrusive to create any, 
unpleasing consciousness. He still sung: 

But see amidst the high-born train 
An artless maid appears; 

Not even of her follies vain. 

Nor wise above; her years l 
• 

Her simple robe, her angel face. 

Is fofrn’d to win our love; 

Who steals *a civnn from ev’ry grace. 

Must three Jimes charming prove I 
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Whilst she who leads this village maid 
A trilling world to see. 

Forgives my idle sing-song trade. 

And deigns to smile on me. 

And thus I e'<Jr have found and seen 
The wisest and the best • 

Most lenient to the weak have been. 

And left to Heaven the rest. 

“ The hectic of a moment” passed over Fanny’s 
cheek, but the immediate transition to Lady C. 
saved her from self-application: never to be dis¬ 
concerted is one of the creeds of the fashionable 
world; and though she did not belong to it, yet 
the habit, or rather the principle of being always* 
self-collected, answered a better purpose. The 
young performer ceasing singing, but combining 
the airs he had played, presented a very pleasing 
divertisement, and withdrew the attention of the 
company from themselves, to the skill and de¬ 
licacy of the execution. 

Before Lady C. took her leave, she introduced 
Miss Bonville more particularly to those most 
highly esteemed by her ladyship, and departed, 
pleased by the impression her “ village maid” 
had excited. 

“ We now,” said her ladyship/ 4 will call upon 
the Dowager Countess of ——; she has been the 
acquaintance, though not the companion, of my 
life, and I have a strong predilection for the 

associates of my early days. Lady-is my 

senior in years, but not in exterior; as maid, wife, 
and dowager, she has always been in the gayest 
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circles, and her house is one of the prettiest in 
London.” 

• As they drew up to the door, a light caravan 
gave way ; it was filled with the most beautiful 
exotics in all the brilliancy «f fioral maturity. 

“ Oh ! how exquisitely beautiful , 1 ” exclaimed 
Fanny, with more animation than she had yet 
expressed : u beautiful, as though they had grown 
at Woodfield!” 

The lady was at home, and they were received 
in her library on the ground *floor. It was an 
oval room, the entrance at one end ; at the oppo¬ 
site one a large bow window, sashed to the ground, 
opened upon a small oblong area, its boundary 
’wall, lined by trcillage, which was interwoven 
with climbing plants in flower: the sides of the 
room were covered from the cornice to the carpet 
with splendid books, where gold, scarlet, green, 
and purple, strove for mastery. Though Lady 

-had passed her grand climacteric, her form 

was light, and her step agile; licr complexion 
very fair, whilst a little artificial coloftr supplied 
the pltfce of those roses that had yielded to time. 
Though her dress had not that dignified pro¬ 
priety that marked Lady C.’s descending life, yet 
it was not unbecoming her personal appearance. 
Though her figure wanted height, and her man¬ 
ners dignity, yet there was so much apparent 
good humour, that shecpuld not fail to prepossess, 
and she expressed the liveliest pleasure at the 
sight of her ol(\ friend.” 

“ 1 wish your la^yslpp,” said she, “ would have 
honoured my rooms last night with your pre- 
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sence, but I knew it was in vain to ask it; thcv 
did not open till twelve o’clock. Tlie illustrious 
warrior, my countryman, was here; we had a * 
brilliant evening. The rooms were enchanting; 
l had the finest collection of flowers and plants 
Macarry could produce.” 

“ Those we had the pleasure to see,” said Lady 
C., “ as they left the hopse this morning.” 

“ I am glad you did ; he fetched them away 
early, and brought me a bill for forty pounds for 
the use of them ; but you only saw one caravan 
full, and 1 had six. Would la belle paysanne,” 
said she, looking towards Fanny, “ take pleasure 
in seeing the rooms r they are in the exact state 
they were last night, excepting the plants.” 

“ 1 am sure she would,” said Lady C., rising 
from her scat ; “ so would unc vieille femme: we 
will follow your ladyship.” 

The circular staircase led direct to the spacious 
drawing-room ; down the middle of which the 
card-tables were placed in line, covered to the 
ground with fine purple cloth, bordered with the 
richest gold lace: the four large chairs that sur¬ 
rounded eacli were the same, and over every 
table a superb glass Justre was suspended; the 
rest of the furniture corresponded in magnifi¬ 
cence, which Fanny thought was very suitable to 
the rank of its owner, without feeling any other 
sensation than to be a parsing observer. A door, 
at its upper end, opened to a small room, which, 
from its size, form, and aspect,-'was evidently 
above the library ; it contained, various specimens 
of natural and artificial beauty; tropical birds 
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preserved with the nicest art; shells of the 
finest texture and polish; japan cabinets con* 
' tabling French flowers of most exquisite de¬ 
licacy, and Asiatic perfumes of Arabian odour. 
One small cabinet of plate* glass attracted Fan¬ 
ny’s particular attention; its contents, secured 

by a gold key, suspended to a chain Lady- 

always wore around her neck, were miniature pic¬ 
tures, resemblances of the different branches of 
her ladyship’s family, amongst which were several 
beautiful women and very handsome men ; three 
were severally encircled with diamonds or pearls, 
and were arranged at*the back of the cabinet, so 
asb'to exhibit them with the best effect. Herlady- 
’sliip obligingly opened the doors, to give her 
visitors the opportunity of inspecting them with¬ 
out restraint, and was very much gratified by Miss 
Bonville unconsciously selecting the resemblance 
of her mother, as the most beautiful and interest¬ 
ing picture. * 

Throwing open a door, near to that by w’hicli 
they had entered; “ But here,” said h"er ladyship, 
“ was‘the scene of my triumph last night.” 

It was a long room, the walls of which were 
covered with muslin drapery, lined with rose- 
coloured silk; coved recesses, fronting each other 
down the sides of the room, contained small 
sofas; a rich diamond cut lustre hung from its 
ceiling, and at its extremity, large folding glass 
doors opened upon a long balcony, that hung over 
the verdant area below; at the far end of which 
an immense mirror reflected the beautiful plants 
that had been arranged there; with the company 
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and lights that were interspersed in the room, and 
amidst the foliage. 

Without waiting for a remark, Lady-ex¬ 

claimed, “ Ah! but daylight dissolves all en¬ 
chantment. Seeing what it is this morning, and 
recollecting what it was last night,«is like awaken¬ 
ing from a dream of ecstasy to sober reality, 
where the objects yet remain upon the fancy, but 
all the unspeakable enjoyment is vanished!” 

Lady C. and Miss Bonville expressed their ad¬ 
miration of the present effect, and left Lady ■ — 
pleased and gratified at the acknowledged at¬ 
traction of her rooms, even, by daylight. 

“ Home/’ said Lady C. “ through the park F 

“ You are too young, and l too old,” said her 

ladyship, “ to become proselytes to Lady-*s 

opinion.” 

u Such conformity to fashion cannot be ex¬ 
pected from me,” said Fanny, “ whose rusticity 
even the sun of your ladyship’s favour cannot 
gild.” 

<( Ah! yod are aware that you were found out 
both by Mr. Locke’s muse, and Lady ——. People 
of fashion know each other as freemasons do, 
by certain marks peculiar to their order; but 
simplicity of manner, and dignity of character, 
maintain their own standard, and assert their own 
value. From Lord and Lady Fitz-Erin I should 
wish you to form your estimate of true nobility; 
by them, and such as them, la belle paysanrie 
will need no other distinction than her own vir¬ 
tues.” ^ % 

u But see,” said her ladyship, happily seizing 
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the occasion for preventing her young friend from 
being unfashionably disconcerted, “ the very cir¬ 
cumstance I have wished will occur: one of the 
royal carriages is entering the Park; I hope it is 
the Princess Charlotte* of Wales: would not you 
like to see your future Queen?” 

As the carriage approached, the Countess of 

C - - *s coachman drew up. Her royal highness 

bowed to her ladyship, and Fanny had a fair view 
of the lovely youthful princess. Her ermine 
cap was not whiter than her alabaster-like com¬ 
plexion, and her gracious smile and bow threw a 
beautiful radiance around her. 

Tliei c is enchantment by day-light,” said 
Fanny : u oh happy Princess, beloved by a thou¬ 
sand hearts ! how enviable is your power to dis¬ 
pense happiness, but how awful its responsibi¬ 
lity!” 

The benevolence of Lady C-’s disposition 

caught enjoyment from the reflection of it in 
others, and the animation of her companion ex¬ 
cited pleasure in herself. 

• Such were the feelings our beloved Princess excited; and 
though the sad reverse shall long call forth the sigh of sym¬ 
pathy, when the tears of bitter sorrow have ceased ; yet no tri¬ 
bute of affectionate loyalty offered to her when living shall be 
withdrawn. She is gone, but her goodness, her loveliness, 
the couair/s hope, shall be fondly remembered by every Bri¬ 
tish bosbm, whose tender reauiem shall be. 

Waft her, angels, to the skies. 

Ear above yon azure plain; 

Glorious, there like you to rise. 

There, like you, for ever reign ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The prime of age. 

Composed her steps ; whilst each majestic motion 
Display’d the old simplicity of pomp 
Around her honour’d head. Her noWc mind 
Procures to lur the privilege of man, 

Ne’er to be old, till Nature’s self decay. 

The home establishment of the Countess of C. 
was conducted with the most admirable pro¬ 
priety ; her confidential servants were advanced 
in life, and experienced in faithfulness, whilst 
those whose departments required more active 
duty were steady and well principled, ller house 
was magnificent rather than elegant, and in its 
organization muck of tlie state of older times ap¬ 
peared. To her equals, she was a most agreeable 
and intelligent companion ; and to those whose 
talents or virtues raised to the distinction of her 
esteem and society, she was sweetly allable: but 
her manners were uniformly dignified, and the 
freedom and laxity of the present times never in¬ 
vaded her habits, her appearance, or hei* prin- 
viples; she always looked, dressed, and acted, as 
became the high bondwoman of quality. 

' In the hour before dinner, she herself con¬ 
ducted Fanny through some of tlie principal 
apartments of the house; pointing out to her at¬ 
tention the portraits of Jier family, whose sires 
had acquired their well-earned honoius as cham¬ 
pions of their country’s freedom ia the senate,-or 
defenders of its rights in the fiqjd ; whilst both tlie 
hea and the land bore testimony to the lt fame ot 
their name.’* 
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“ This room,” said her ladyship, opening a 
door that led from her private dressing-room, “ is 
J my oratory ; I love to give every temporal aid to 
my spiritual duties, to consider one place in my 
house as immediately appropriated to serious 
reflection, and«grateful acknowledgement to Him 
who preserves and sustains the whole. Walk for¬ 
ward, my clear; 1 trust there is no ostentation of 
piety here, but 1 should wish you to believe, that 
amidst the tumultuous dissipation of this great 
city, there may be, there are •many hearts lifted 
up in privacy to Him, who can alone judge them 
rightly.” 

•Fanny entered the apartment, from whence all 
‘■exterior objects were excluded, by its windows of 
semi-transparent glass; a large bible and prayer- 
book w ere closed upon the table, by the side of 
which was one chair and hassock. Over the fire¬ 
place hung a small and exquisitely painted head 
of the Saviour of the World, which, with a square 
ivory box that stood upon a side-table, were all 
the decorations of the room. 

“ I consider this place/* said Lady C., “ too 
consecrated by its purpose, to admit any other 
feelings than gratitude and humility, and under 
those impressions, 1 do not hesitate to lead you 
to its observation. When 1 retire to this room, 1 
endeavour to divest myself of all temporal feel¬ 
ings, and enter it to commune,with myself and 
my Creator. This book,” said she, laying her 
hand upon the Jlible, “ is, I trust, the most valued 
possession of every sincere Christian ; it is the 
testament of ages ; the history of the forefathers 
of the world ; the beginning of time ; the register 
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of its progress; the origin of those laws to which 
the after-wisdom of man resorted for the security 
of his kind. I should think as meanly of the* 
capacity of those who could look upon this book 
without veneration, *as I should feel sorrow and 
terror for such as do not receive the revelations of 
the newer Testament as the fountain of their 
salvation on earth, and, the anchor of their hopes 
in heaven. This prayer-book is the pious labours 
of a man whose name will ever he dear to the 
spiritual as to the temporal interests of England, 
the name of Nelson. When I would address the 
Almighty Creator of mankind in more extended 
communion than the beautiful prayer bequeathed 
by his Son, 1 feel comfort and confidence in avail¬ 
ing myself of those forms, that devout and sen¬ 
sible men have adapted to the wants and weak¬ 
nesses of frail humanity. That picture, that 
beautiful picture, displays the expression of those 
divine features tliat beamed with redeeming love 
for all the world. 1 do not fear the imputation 
of attaching any further influence to pictures as 
aids to devotion than the ‘ reasonable service 1 of 
Viy religion, and the orthodoxy of my church 
allows; but if such paintings are to be purchased 
at an immense price, and valued the more on 
account of their sacred subjects, where can they 
be placed more appropriate to their sublime im¬ 
port than in apartments destined to medita¬ 
tions upon the divine original? surely more con¬ 
sonant than in galleries or halls, vriiere gaiety and 
festivity assemble. This little* case contains that 
portion of my alms, that, with all due humility, I 
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offer to my Maker, for the love of his name. Sub¬ 
scriptions to those public charities, the institution 
*of which accords with my judgment, I consider 
as exacted by my rank and fortune, for ex¬ 
ample, and in justice to *the wants of those 
whom misfortune has made dependent upon the 
wealth or bounty of others; but here I deposit the 
cheerful sacrifice of 1 this lyorld’s good, according 
as my heart is disposed,’ from which 1 am ready 
to give, glad to distribute, and which I accu¬ 
mulate by abstinence from selfish indulgence, 
worldly pomp, and personal gratification.” 

u Ah!” thought Fanny, though she did not 
presume to express her thoughts, “ with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased/’ 

“ Few enter this room,” continued her lady- 
«Lip.: “ had I not felt an internal conviction that 
you have been nurtured in the fear and admoni¬ 
tion of your Lord, 1 should not have brought 
you here.” * 


The amiable being whom Lady C. addressed 
could have kissed the hem of her garment; she 
did presume to kiss the hand that rested on die 
deposit of benevolence. u It is holy ground,” she* 
thought, “ and angels minister within it.” 
ufcady C. took her hand, and led her away. 

“ I will not detain you longer from your papa, 
Miss Bonville, who I believe is arrived. All that 
f we, can do is but little ;• let us only strive to do 
what we can, and that I trust will be accepted.” 

The few hours that succeeded were passed at 
the table* .and in aninuittd observations on the 
events of Tthe preceding fortnight, so full of in- 
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terest to the small party; who at seven o'clock 
were set down at Drury-lane theatre. The blaze 
of light that burst upon Fanny’s sight as she ap- * 
proached the front of the private box almost 
startled her sober sense; a moment she felt 
bewildered; the splendid tout etisemble of the 
house, the classical beauty of the front scene, the 
elegant company in tjie lower circle, the full 
powers of the orchestra, alternately claimed her 
attention, whilst the combination of all, “ scenes 
surpassing fable, yet true,” awakened new and 

successive pleasure; and Lady-’s observation 

of the enchantment of illumination was pre¬ 
sented as a self-evident truth. But the mere plea-^ 
suie of the senses was subservient to the gratifi¬ 
cation of her intellectual capacities: when the 
scene drew up, and the spirit of Shakespeare ani¬ 
mated the stage, all their faculties were occupied, 
all their expectations excited, all their powers 
gratified. The disinterested friendship of the 
noble-minded Venetian merchant, and the lighter 
hearted gaidty that graced the high qualifications 
of Bassanio, met her warmest approbation: the 
eunning of the scene produced the elfect of re¬ 
ality; and the character of Shy lock was so well 
personated, that she shrunk from the contempla¬ 
tion of a rniture so depraved. She could have loved 
the gentle Jessica, and have sympathised with her 
natural affection for Lorenzo, but her filial heart 
could not separate the duties and the feelings of 
the daughter from the attachment of the mistress. 
Her own dear father was fitting at her side, re¬ 
joicing in her enjoyments, an(l though light and 
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darkness, good and evil, heaven and eternal ba¬ 
nishment from it, could not be more opposite than 
they, yet the tender name of father operated as a 
charm upon the daughter. Shylock, hated and 
proscribed, bearing nothing*huinan but the form ; 
there was not,' there could not be one creature 
in the wide world to mitigate his wretchedness 
but his daughter, and she had forsaken him! 
This strong and tender affection, which is scarcely 
ever supplanted in a woman’s heart, even by that 
love which God and her country ratifies, out¬ 
weighed in Fanny’s the wickedness of the wretched 
father. Miss Smith played Portia ; the firm out¬ 
line of whose features, with the spirit and intel¬ 
ligence of her fine dark eye, and the dignity 
of her open and sensible brow, beautifully per¬ 
sonified the well known character of u Belmont’s 
Lady but it was, when in the doctor’s robe, 
which, with the internal feelings of gracefulness 
in the woman, she folded round' her with inimita¬ 
ble effect, when the language of mercy fell 
from hex lips, sweet as the dew of'Heaven de¬ 
scends, and its heaven-inspired sentiments were 
expressed in all the energy of voice and accent^ 
that her dramatic excellence was manifested, and 
the power of eloquence proved. Fanny shared 
the triumphs of her sex as she heard the plaudits 
bestowed upon this exquisite performance, and 
she thought thus to plead the cause of justice, 
tempered by mercy, was one of the noblest pre¬ 
rogatives of man; the ultimate success of the 
woman, wife, and friend, was a most delightful 
finale to one of Sh^kspeare’s finest plays. 
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Mr. Bonville observed, “ that the oratory of 
the stage, so chaste, yet so energetic, as that which 
they had heard, entitled it to be the school of 
eloquence for the pulpit, the bar, and the senate.” 

Lady C. retired at rfie conclusion of the play, 
after having engaged her highly estfeemed visitors 
for the succeeding evening at her house, and 
they remained to see the,elegant little after-piece 
that followed ; which for pictorial effect, and the 
most admired music and singing, was one of the 
lirst, favourites of the public. 

On the following morning, Fanny rose early, 
and was in the breakfast-room before Mr. Bon- 
ville; the sashes were open, and the freshness of 
the air allured her out of doors ; she gained suf¬ 
ficient confidence to walk from the hotel to Black- 
friars bridge, and leaning over its balustrades, 
she surveyed the noble sweep of the river above 
and below. The scene was too busy and too 
novel to allow her‘abstraction from it; but yet, 
with that facility which an active imagination 
exercises, she involuntarily compared the cha¬ 
racteristics of her native Tees, and the commercial 
Thames. The one precipitating its amber waves 
between deep and rocky, banks, upon which the 
ancient oak and elm, the lighter ash and birch 
were intermingled, its waves foaming and boiling 
around the large pieces of rock, that its torrents 
had undermined and removed; its waters spark¬ 
ling to the eye, and babbling to the ear, the only 
sounds that interrupted the imposing silence," 
excepting the echo of the woodman's stroke, and 
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the distant water-fall. The other, crowded with 
life and business, the voices of men, and the 
splashing of oars, resounding in all their variety, 
and the banks covered with coalmen and barge¬ 
men ; yet there was a freshri'ess from the river most 
invigorating and salubrious ; but how dead com¬ 
pared with that which swept along the vale of Tees, 
the very breath of Heaven in all its purity, to which 
the turf that the foot pressed added fresh sweets, 
whilst the sun, not, as here, struggling through a 
dense and smoke-involved atmosphere, rose like 
a giant in his strength, spreading light and life 
on all surrounding nature. Returning up Bridge- 
street, her mind ran over the pleasure that her 
remaining stay in London had in reserve. Somer¬ 
set House, Greenwich Hospital, the British Mu¬ 
seum, and here a recollection of her own little 
museum at Woodfield glanced in ; the Bast India 
House and Docks, and the ensuing evening in the 
sweet society of Lady C., with all the interme¬ 
diate objects that London presented to its passen¬ 
gers : nor were these anticipated pleasures con¬ 
fined to their actual enjoyment; the thoughts of 
her mamma’s and Mrs. Granville’s future paifti- 
cipation, by amalgamating with them., heightened 
and refined them. Fanny found her father seated 
at the breakfast table, with an open letter in his 
hand; it was from her mamma, tender and af¬ 
fectionate as tbe heart of the writer; she pressed 
»t to her lips: ** Best of mammas !” she exclaimed, 
€i< another week, and I shall be with you at our 
own beautiful borne.” 
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Mr. Bonville looked expressively in her face: 

“ Fanny ! my love !” hesitatingly he spoke, “ are 
you prepared to meet my weakness ? 9 1 

u To meet your wishes, my dearest father l Let 
me borrow from my baby tales: 

* f Speak your wishes, speak your will ; 

Swift obedience meets you still.’* 

a 

“ Then we leave London to-morrow: I am 
almost ashamed in thus yielding to what may ap¬ 
pear weak or capricious in your eyes, my Fanny, 
but an uncontrollable desire to return home over¬ 
powers me; I was there in my dreams last night, 
and 1 awoke with so lively a desire to realize theiA, 
that the consideration of your pleasure alone * 
withholds me from leaving London this day.” 

“ Let it be this day, my dear papa; my plea-, 
sure and yours have the same object, therefore 
must have the same pursuit. I will be ready 
whenever you appoint, and will write immediately 
to Lady C. the alteration of our plans.” 

“My dear»girl,” said Mr. Bonville, as lie took 
lier hand, and drew her towards him, “ 1 fefcl the 
fitll value of the sacrifice.” 

“ Oh, do not consider it such; since 1 have read 
mamma’s letter, 1 almost wish to be at home 
with her, and dear Mrs. Granville. It is only 
Lady. C. that 1 shall regret, 1 have seen enough, 
my dear papa. Lady C-s regard will accom¬ 

pany us to Woodfield; and oh what a recompense 
will meet us there P* • ^ * 

“ Happy is the heart,” said Mr.^Bonville , u that 
finds its resting place at home; but we will not 
run away so very abruptly, you shall write *to 
YOl/lI. • G , 
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Lady C., and I will send the note by a porter, 
who shall wait the intimation of her ladyship's 
pleasure, to receive our call this morning. In 
the intermediate time, after all is prepared for 
the departure, we will visit Somerset-house, and 
our carriage ‘shall call there, take us to Hill- 
street, when, after quitting her ladyship, we will 
proceed to Bedford, whiph we shall reach in the 
evening.” 

Fanny Bonyille walked with her father to So¬ 
merset-house. It was the last week of the exhibi¬ 
tion, and the rooms were full of company. Though 
music was her talent, yet she had a quick appre¬ 
ciation of the beauties of picture. Portraits, as 
identifying characters whose name had reached 
her ear, distinguished by talents, valour, or 
• beauty, and landscapes, as presenting those 
objects amidst which her happy life had been 
passed, were the most attractive. A beautiful 
view* in Chatsworth-Park, thCseatof the Duke of 
Devonshire, in Derbyshire, drew her attention. It 
displayed a grand intermixture of ‘took and en¬ 
tangled wood, that brought her home scenes of 
Teesdale to her mind ; and if, as St. Pierre ob¬ 
serves, the simplest habitation of man gives dig¬ 
nity to every scene, so the portrait of its noble 
owner added spirit and animation to the finely 
painted landscape. The towers of Stirling Castle*!*, 
as they proudly overlooked the mazy windings 
of the Clyde, presented one of the finest land- 
■ 'scapes of the exhibition. Here was contempla¬ 
tion for days rather than moments; and an in- 
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voluntary feeling that she should see them no 
more gave an impression of melancholy to the # 
scene. Attracted by a whole length portrait of a 
gentleman in full uniform, she drew her father to 
the picture. The form and features were familiar 
to her recollection: it represented the fine tali 
figure, the animated countenance of Captain St. 
John, who commanded^the Guildford; who at that 
very moment might be the object on which the 
eyes of her beloved brother rested. To strangers, 
it presented the picture of a British sailor in the 
pride of his profession, in the prime of his life, 
and in the possession of qualifications that united 
dignity with urbanity, resolution without stern¬ 
ness, and gaiety without levity. 

€t Oh! that a wish,” said she, “ would trans- 
portthis picture toWoodfield. Ilow would mamma 
cherish the resemblance of him who has her dar¬ 
ling in keeping; and what a dear, dear group 
would fancy press into the foreground !” 

“ I am very glad,” said Mr. Bonville, “ to sec 
this picture^ it gives confirmation to the character 
that Captain St.John appeared to me on board 
4be Guildford : there he was the polite attentive 
gentleman ; here the y aits of the officer, sailor, 
friend, are added.” 

“ I wish to look at no other picture after this,” 
said Fanny, “ and shall not be sorry if the car¬ 
riage comes immediately.^ 

Mr. Bonville looked at his watch; the time of 
its appointment was come; they descended, arid 
found it waiting. After being announced in Hill- 
street, they were immediately gdmitted to Lady C., 
who had given orders to be denied to all other 

G 2 • 
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visitors. She expressed much regret at the sudden 
departure, and spoke most affectionately of the 
absent tie that united them ; she solemnly blessed 
Fanny, and with other tokens of her esteem, pre¬ 
sented her with a small volume. 

“ It is,” said her ladyship, " * the Essays 1 of a 
dearly beloved and deeply regretted friend of my 
youth, whose character X have thought assimi¬ 
lated with yours. Happy are those who live and 
die like Catherine Talbot, and whose works, whilst 
they perpetuate their own virtues, tend to promote 
and establish those of their posterity.” 

^ u Whether I look upon what I have left, or to 
r what I am hastening,” said Fanny, as they.drove 
out of Hill-street, u all is pleasure ; and now that 
[ have parted with the only living attraction 
r London has for ine, and actually on the way to 
Woodfield, I should almost be sorry to remain 
another day here.” 

“ Continue, my love,” said her father, 4 ' thus to 
feel,—thus to deserve: a grateful heart’pays its 
.obligation by enjoying the happinesfe it receives. 11 

It was early summer; the season was so fine, 
and to a north-country girl so premature, that 
travelling under its indigence was not the least 
pleasure of Fanny’s excursion. As they passed 
through Hertfordshire, the young tendrils of the 
clematis, luxuriant in verdure, threw out their 
twining shoots, and hung them in gay festoons 
from branch to branch of the lofty trees that were 
hi tanningled*in the hedge-rows. 

a This verdant drapery,” said Fanny,** re- 
aembles those fine paintings of Claude’s, that 

hung in the vestibule at Merton; where the vines 

\ 
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receive support from, and confer grace upon the 
stately trees in their vicinity.” 

** And the sky,” observed Mr. Bonville , tl is as * 
clear and as cloudless as that of Italy, but yet 
the scene is not Italian; that rich glow of rosy 
light that pervades the pictures of Glaude Lorraine 
is wanting, as are the classical forms of the Ita¬ 
lian peasantry and buijdings; but it is a lovely 
English view under its brightest atmosphere; as 
we advance northward, we shall find vegetation 
more cautious of meeting this premature summer, 
whilst Italy, and the south of France, are now 
glowing in all its luxuriance.” 

“ But,” said Fanny, 

“ Man is the nobler growth our realms supply. 

And souls are ripen'd in our northern sky." 

“ A very appropriate quotation, my love, from 
a most beautiful poem. To the mind that could 
apply it, I need not say, that however grace and 
beauty may embellish life, it is by firmness and 
resolution to meet its vicissitudes that it can 
alone be sustained.” 

There either was, or Fanny’s imagination in¬ 
terpreted, a peculiar expression in her father's 
voice, and she continued some time silent, com¬ 
muning with herself. 

“ Have I,” thought she, " been too much cap- ' 
tivated by the elegant pleasures in which I have 
participated, that this dear father would recal me 
to myself? but I have brought no lingering fishes 
away that will lessen the more quiet happiness of' 
home; perhaps he fears this 4 and, if so, I thank 
his gentle admonition, for his rebuke would have 
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broken my heart; perhaps this apprehension 
might impel his sudden departure; but he is 
above disguise, and I will not admit so invidious 
a supposition ; I am perplexing myself with vain 
imaginations, and I will drive them away.” 

A passing rerhark made by Mr. Bonville, in his 
usual voice, restored the placidity of her feelings, 
and a sweet interchange of sentiments and opi¬ 
nions diversified the pleasure of travelling. 

They slept the last night within twenty miles 
of Ashhurst. When reseated in the carriage the 
following morning, Mr. Bonville took his daugh¬ 
ter’s hand, and looking anxiously in her face, said, 
“ My dear child, I have hurried you away from 
those pleasures congenial to your age and taste, 
prematurely, with the expectations I had al¬ 
lowed you to form. I did not mean to prove your 
self-control, or to put your conformity with my 
wishes to the test, for I never doubted either; you 
have proved yourself equal to my fondest expect¬ 
ations. 1 now call upon the exertion of your 
fortitude, when I tell you l did not leave London 
without a very serious cause. By the same post 
that brought your dear mother’s letter, I received 1 
one from Mrs. Granville, which was written a few 
lipurs after. I will spare myself by giving it you 
thread! Do not tremble, my Fanny; all I trust 
will be well. You know Mrs. Granville may be 
relied upon; she never Equivocates; she is true to 
a letter: read what she says.” 


“ Mr DEAR sill* • 

^ Time will not allow me to express my feel- 


ings on the occasion that compels me to write. 

° i \ 
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After my dear Mrs. Bonville had written the 
letter that you will receive along with this, we 
walked out together towards Seymour-Hall. •* 
Passing through the first gate that enters the 
park, £ was remarking to her the peculiar beauty 
of the evening sky, when the gate that I had 
thrown back fell suddenly towards me; its weight 
would have immediately struck me down, had 
not Mrs. Bonville met it with her arm. How 
shall I add the rest? Her arm was broken; but 
Mr. Fraser, who is just arrived, assures me she 
will do as well as the nature of the accident will 
admit. She will not hear my self-reproaches, and 
insists you are not informed of their cause, havirig 
the greatest confidence in the skill of her surgeon,* 
and in the care of her afflicted friend; yet I can¬ 
not support the feeling that you are ignorant of 
her present situation, and send this off by express 
to the post-office. I have not time to give one 
word to my beloved girl. Under all circum¬ 
stances, your attached.” 

Before Fanny had read the letter to its con¬ 
clusion, her eyes were suffused with tears', and 
deep sighs prevented her from speaking. 

“ I concealed this cruise of sorrow from you, 
my Fanny, because the knowledge could have 
answered no possible good; your spirits would 
have been agitated, and your journey, that could 
not have been more expedited, rendered into¬ 
lerably tedious. I have supported myself in that 
consideration, and in the confidence I have in 
Mr. Fraser, the excellence of ypur dear mother's 
constitution, and the strength of mind that £ 
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know sustains her in every emergency, enduring 
pain with the utmost firmness, and subduing suf- 
* fering in the consideration of the sympathy of 
others.” 

“ Oh! my mamma,” said the weeping girl; 
u the first absence, and the first accident!” 

" You must not consider it thus deeply, my 
child; you will enervate ypur mind, and destroy its 
energies. To the accidents of life we are all ex¬ 
posed, and as we advance in it, must be prepared 
to meet them with courage and resignation. I 
wrote to Mrs. Granville the day we left London, 
and my letter will precede our arrival one day 
f and a half, therefore we shall be expected the very 
time when we arrive. I also sent a note along 
with yours to the Countess of C.; in which, to 
•avoid the appearance of caprice, or disrespect, 
1 stated the circumstance, which she most kindly 
lamented, and approved my silence to you. Did 
my Fanny think I could have t'orn her away from 
her promised pleasures under the weak influence 
of a sudden feeling 1 

“ I thank your tender consideration for me, my 
dear papa; 1 will endeavour to subdue my owii 
emotions by your example^” 

One object alone occupied the mind of the 
daughter the remainder of the way. Passing 
through Ashhurst, many a smiling face, and re¬ 
spectful curtesy, welcomed the return of the 
village benefactors: arrived at Woodfield, the 
pleased attentions of the servants, the bounding 
joy of Viper, the*beaufies of her terrestrial para¬ 
dise, were momentarily disregarded. Sir Charles 
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Seyniour and Mrs. Granville met her at the en¬ 
trance of her home. 

“ Dear Fanny/* said the latter, “ your mammh 
is most happily recovering, but Mr. Fraser par¬ 
ticularly recommends quiet; you will control your 
feelings, even your joy at seeing*her again ” 

Mrs. Bonville was seated in her own chamber: 
her countenance was pale, but cheerful. She put 
out her left hand, which her daughter pressed to 
her lips, and sinking upon her knees, hid her 
weeping face upon her beloved mother’s lap ; but 
quickly recovering herself, she arose, and retired 
with Mrs. Granville, as her father entered the 
room. Her emotions, long controlled, now wholly 
overcame her, and she wept not from sorrow 
alone, but the mixed feelings of affection and 
tender pleasure for her return. 

Sir Charles, who had scarcely ever witnessed 
either the tears of suffering or weakness, in this 
happy and sensible girl, looked upon her with 
sensations of commiseration, and felt proud of 
being her ‘comforter. He said he had slept at 
Woodfield every night since the accident; had 
Vrcad to her mamma when Mrs. Granville was 
otherwise occupied,,and supplied the place of 
Edgar, as far as he had the power. 

kt Edgar will thank you, Sir Charles; weall thank 
you, we will all love you for your kindness.” 

“ Soon as Mr. Fraser thinks it right that Mrs. 
Bonville should rideout, the carriage shall come 
down every day,” said he, in a tone that seemed 
more to conciliate fa voui; than.to confer it. 
Mrs.Bonville's recovery w#sas favourableas her 

g 5 m 
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anxious family could wish, and her confinement 
amused by Fanny’s detail of her journey. Re¬ 
viewed through the happy bias of her mind, and 
reflected from the bright visions of her memory, 
all the pleasures of her journey were transmitted 
to her friends m colours as lively as was their 
actual existence; Sir Charles frequently exclaiqi- 
ing, 44 Dear! I saw nothipg so very pleasant in 
London! I do not remember the mignonette in 
Cavendish Square, or the singular effect you men¬ 
tion of Albany, like walking in an arcade by 
moonlight. 1 never saw the Temple gardens! 
Lady Seymour always said there was nothing 
worth seeing on the other side of the Bar. I 
never saw that Westminster Abbey had two 
towers ! 1 will look at them when 1 go again, and 
think of your calling them 1 sister towers.’ ” 

44 My dear Sir Charles,” said Mrs. Bonville, 44 1 
would not offend you by referring you to a little 
story in Mrs. Barbauld’s inimitable 4 Evenings 
at Home,’ 4 Eyes, and no Eyes but I will assure 
you, children six feet high may read those with¬ 
out stooping.” 

44 I suppose such a hook is only to be had at 
the corner of St. Paul’s church-yard,” said he, 
laughing, 44 or I would have read it.” 

“ And there,” said Mrs. Granville, 44 according 
to the creed you have adopted. Sir Charles, you 
never go, expecting tci find nothing worth your 
notice.” 

** 4 They formed part of my first library,” said 
Fapny, 44 and I often re-read them with delight.” 

44 Thfn, Mist Bonville,'you will read ‘Eyes, 
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and no Eyes* to me, if it will open my eyes to as 
much pleasure as you have received.” 

When Mr. Bonville thanked Mr. Fraser fo£ 
his successful attendance, and acknowledged the 
happy effects of his srkill, he replied/ 4 Though our 
profession leads us to the contemplation of much 
human suffering, yet we have the happy equiva¬ 
lent of affording it alleviation ; and when our en¬ 
deavours are confided in, and our recommenda¬ 
tions conformed to, as they are here, the painful 
department of our office is considerably ame¬ 
liorated.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Fraser,” said Fanny, “ if I possessed 
one of the only three gold coins that are extant 
of Henry the Third, I would add it to your col¬ 
lection.” 

“ Your regard, my dear Miss Bonville,,is of 
more value than an Otho; but 1 hope you do not 
laugh at my antiquarian propensities ?” 

“Oh, no; sympathy forbid!” she replied; “ I too 
am a member of the fraternity, and venerate its 
rust.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

„ It were a tale 

Would rouse adventurous courage in a boy. 

Making him long to be a mariner. 

That he might rove the main, if 1 should tell 
How pleasantly, for many a summer day 
Over the sunny sea, with wind at will. 

Prince Madoc sail'd. 

Sir Charles Seymour felt great complacency 
in the terms upon which he was at Woodfield. 
He had been useful to others, and happy in him- 
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self; and the pleasant intermixture of amusement 
and improvement that Woodfield presented in 
contrast with the heavy monotony of Seymour- 
Hall, almost domesticated him there. He rode 
out with Mr. and Miss Bonville; and when he saw 
Fanny upon L’Orient, he thought the white star 
upon its forehead more beautiful than ever. Her 
attractions, and those of the horse she rode, were 
a constellation. He wished to appropriate both to 
himself; and to wish, and to have, excepting in 
the case of L’Orient, had generally been united. 
One feeling he had in sympathy with Lady Sey¬ 
mour, he thought wealth would command all 
things; wealth lie possessed, and therefore he 
had only to determine with himself whether he 
ivould have Fanny or no. Yet there were mo¬ 
ments, in spite of this over-ruling consciousness, 
in which he doubted its power with her. It was 
the sweetness of her temper alone which checked 
that quick perception and exposure of the ridicu¬ 
lous that leads lively and sensible natures to mark 
its folly; and that high feeling of sentiment, which 
holding all moral turpitude in abhorrence, could 
only be counteracted by a humble sense of human 
frailty. Where self-love is concerned the dullest 
are quick, and sometimes Charles would con¬ 
sciously apply what was never intended, as a 
satire upon his follies, or a condemnation of his 
cbndu£t; but Mr. Bonvtfle and his family were 
too $£fble-minded, too ingenuous^ too well-bred, 
to r&prt&e by inttendos. 

Aftelrb’ringing aEttle wavering to a cohchision, 
atltL ) ov£#-r uling a few doubts that would obtrude*, 
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Sir Charles determined to ask Mr. Bonville’s 
permission to marry Fanny; not even submitting 
himself to Lady Seymour, either for her opinion 
or sanction. Nothing could exceed Mr. Bonville’s 
surprise; he was adrare that a young man who 
fancies himself in love could nfit easily be per¬ 
suaded that he was not so, or that he was too 
young to know his own heart; as his friend, and 
as the friend of his father, he entreated him not 
to form any engagement so early in life. 

“ As your guardian, my dear Sir Charles, I 
have insuperable objections that my daughter 
should be the object of your choice. When the 
law sanctions your power to choose a wife, anjl 
your mother approves it, 1 shall be glad to wit¬ 
ness vour election of a woman so honourable to 
your taste and virtue as the one you now profess 
to love.” 

“ Since you are so very cruel, sir,”—Mr. Bon- 
ville could not repress a smile,—“ will you allow 
me to gain Miss Bonville’s favour, if l promise 
not to marry till I am of age r” 

“ Pardon me, Sir Charles; I cannot sanction 
\iny such expectations, and because [cannot, I 
am very sorry you have formed them; it is not my 
nature to be cruel, but I must do justice to my 
trust and myself.* 

“ Had my father been living, sir, he would 
have approved my ehotee, though perhaps my 
mother may not.” 

“ But he, my dear Sir CharlesJ is dead ? living 
or dead, most worthy of eur remembrance. What 
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Lady Seymour's opinion may be cannot be fur¬ 
ther spoken of without disrespect to Miss Bou- 
'ville, which you are sure I cannot allow ; there¬ 
fore I beg, my dear young friend, the subject, 
may now cease.” 

“ But will you, sir, inform Miss Bonville of 
my wishes, and allow me to receive an answer 
from herself?” 

“ Your ingenuousness, Sir Charles, deserves 
this concession on my part; but not even Fanny's 
decision will bias mine.” 

Sir Charles declined entering the house, and 
Mr. Bonville joined his family. He seated him¬ 
self by his daughter, and gently withdrawing her 
Work, said, “ 1 have pledged myself, Fanny, to 
be the bearer of a very important message from 
§ir Charles to you, and really I am so unused to 
circumlocution, that I must deliver it in a straight 
forward way. He wishes you to share his title 
and fortune!” 

Raising her eyes with a sort of ludicrous in¬ 
credulity, she said, “ How ? my dear papa !” 

u By becoming Lady Seymour, with your own 
consent and mine.” 

Fanny Bonville^into whose imagination “ to 
marry, or not to marry,” had never entered, was 
for a few moments silent; then looking around 
her, said, “ You are all so grave* that I dare not 
laugh: pray, dear mamma, tell me what adequate 
message I can return to Sir Charles's very polite 
on « J Jfloes it not deserve my very best London 
curtesy ft , 
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u I believe, my Fanny, Sir Charles is serious, 
and desires your serious answer,” said her father. 

“ Oh ! then there is no sympathy between us, * 
for what makes him serious makes me merry.— 
Indeed I know very iittle upon the subject, but 
that it will be expected I should love, honour, 
and obey the man 1 marry. Now, my dear mamma, 

I did love Charles Seymour when he was a little 
spoiled boy, the younger brother of my own Ed¬ 
gar ; but in the grave of Mr. Conyers all that 
could have entitled him to honour is buried. Obe¬ 
dience is the easiest test of the compact, for we 
may compel our actions in opposition to our im¬ 
pulses ; but it is only where honour is due, and 
love is delightful, that the voluntary homage of 
the heart can be paid ; therefore, if Sir Charles 
indeed expects a serious answer to the proposal, 
he has made, let it be this, papa: That I wish to 
be allowed to consider him, along with my dear 
Edgar, another ’brother, and that in the affec¬ 
tionate regard of a sister I will not fail; but that 
more I canhot engage to fulfil. Does your ap¬ 
probation, my dear mamma, sanction this, and 
Svill you, papa, confirm it to Sir Charles ?” 

“ Most readily; it is just the decision I hoped 
from you. I will see Sir Charles this evening.’* 

" I think,” said Fanny, “ I am like the little 
woman that did not know herself; I must apply 
to Viper, and ask if ‘ h*be I f What could Sir 
Charles be thinking off* 

What all the world thinks of*at one tiine*or 
another,” said Mrs. Graijville^ “ it is not often 
that what is done in haste is. done so well. My 
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dear Fanny,” said Mrs. Granville, as they took 
their evening walk, “ you have tlii9 day rejected 
v what is the thought by night, and the care by 
day, of half your sex, to become a lady ; which 
Sir Charles can ‘ make of auy one/ ” 

“A titled lady, Mrs. Granville, he may; but the 
name alone will not confer the qualifications. 
Lady Seymour does not spund half so sweet in my 
ear as Fanny Bon ville; which is perhaps fortunate 
for the honour of Sir Charles, as before it was 
secured to me, he might be disposed to change 
its destination, as he did that of Ashhurst rec¬ 
tory/' 

You are quite right. It is impossible to judge 
what any man’s actions will be in future, but by 
those that are passed/’ 

« “ With such a father, and a brother,” said 

Fanny, “ my taste, and estimation of men, is set 
too high to be dazzled by fortune, or allured by 
sound; further than this, I have an idea there 
cannot be rational happiness, where the educa¬ 
tion, tastes, and pursuits of the parties are so dif¬ 
ferent. I love books, Sir Charles does not; therefore 
what would be delightful to me would be irksome 
to him; and, supposingche was good-natured 
enough to allow me the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of them, I should not possess one of their highest 
pleasures, the participation of them with those 
I love; and I am but half pleased with a solitary 
pleasure. No, Sir Charles Seymour must have a 
Wbman who I6ves carriages, and equipage, and 
jewels, and those*places where she may exhibit 

them, and who can find her home everv where. 

« * 
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I, if ever 1 am married, must have a man who 
loves all the domestic joys of his own house, and 
can find his home nowhere else; and to whose 
superior mind I can look up as my guide, my 
counsellor, and friend : till then, I shall be your 
happy Fanny Bonville.” •* 

As they walked along, a poor Ass pressed upon 
them, and almost solicited their notice. 

“ Here is one of my legacies/ said Fanny; 
“ it has never, I dare say, heard the tenor of Mr. 
Conyers's will, but it seems to make a claim 
upon us/' 

They stopped, and the poor animal stopped 
also; its back had been cruelly excoriated by the 
pack-saddle, and the flies had added to its torture/ 
" We will drive it to the green/ said she, “ and 
get Peggy’s assistance to relieve its suffering.". 
She then drove off the flies with her handkerchief, 
and the poor Ass trotted at their side as though 
conscious of the intended relief. By the direc¬ 
tions of Mrs. Granville, its wounded back was 
Washed with a sponge and tepid water, and a 
large piece of soft linen bound and sewed-round 
Jts body. The dumb eloquence of the poor crea¬ 
ture might have redeemed its whole race from 
their proverbial stupidity. 

li And now/ said Fanny, “ we must find out 
its owners; their neglect must not be overlooked/ 
The passing children readily directed them to fhe 
master of the Ass, which still kept close to their 
side; the cottagers to whom it belonged received 
the reproof of Miss Bonville with submission and 
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respect, and satisfied her, that its sufferings were 
not occasioned by wanton cruelty ; that they had 
perceived its wounded state, and had forborne to 
load it, and, more from the want of proper con¬ 
sideration than humanity, had turned it at large, 
thinking a cure would ensue. 

“ Or rather,” observed Fanny to Mrs. Gran¬ 
ville, " not thinking at all, which is the great de¬ 
fect in the education of the poor, and the misfor¬ 
tune of their after lives; they are children all their 
time. Forgetting the past, and regardless of the 
future, they only act upon the present. To direct 
their thinking powers aright, as suits their stations 
ifi life, would be the most useful education for 
' their heads, and enable them to turn the work of 
their hands to the best account.” 

“ The present circumstance proves the truth of 
your remark, my dear thinking and acting-Fanny,” 
said Mrs. Granville; “ had they done what you 
have, three days ago, which is w the time they say 
the animal has been turned loose, they now would 
have its use; three days more must‘'now be lost 
to th€m.” 

They returned home, still accompanied by thefr 
four-footed grateful companion, which never 
failed for several weeks afterwards to recognise 
them whenever they crossed its path in their 
evening walks, trotting by their side as far as the 
road allowed the association. 

“ Thus,” said Mrs. Granville, “ does the cheer¬ 
ful humour atid merciful nature of Mr. Conyers 
speak from the grave, gnd live after his death.” 
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In the morning, Mr. Bonville presented Fanny 
with a letter he had just received from Sir Charles 
Seymour, “ brought,” said he, “ by the servant 
who took mine.” It contained nothing more than 
an intimation of his immediate departure from 
the Hall, to join Mr. and Mrs. Manners, in an 
excursion to the west coast ofjScotland. 

u It is as it should be,” said Mrs. Granville; 
“ had he not shown this proof of sensibility, I 
should have thought him very unworthy the ob¬ 
ject to which he has aspired.” 

“ The world,” said Mr. Bonville, u would not 
have used thatword to have ex pressed Sir Charles's 
desire for my daughter.” 

u Had Miss Bonville accepted his offer,’' re¬ 
plied Mrs. Granville, with quickness, “ she must 
have given him herselfare the adventitious ad¬ 
vantages he possesses of equal value? The chances 
of this life may enrich the poor, and elevate the 
vulgar, but it can*do no more; it cannot give 
elegance to the coarse, dignity to the mean, or 
wisdom to the foolish; in a few words, and in 
much better, for they are Dr. Johnson’s, * WStdth. 
cSmnot confer greatuess; for nothing can make 
that great which the decree of nature has or¬ 
dained to be little: the bramble may be placed in 
a hot-bed, but can never become an oak!’ ” 

Such a journey,in such society,” said Fanny, 
“ cannot fail being very advantageous to Sir 
Charles; I shall rejoice in his happiness, and I 
wish, for his own sake, he had been the companion 
of my brother.” 

" Where, now, is that dear brother r” said Mr, 
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Bonville, in a tone that expressed the fondest 
feelings of a father. 

“ Safe and well,” said Fanny, with a confidence 
happier than his who exclaimed ," Caesar and 
his fortunes are on board. 1 * 

Could they have seen the Guildford on her 
prosperous way, their best hopes would have been 
realized. With a fresh t breeze, and favourable 
gales, she cleared the Channel, but the wind fell; 
and in the Bay of Biscay she was becalmed 
several days, lying upon the water like a painted 
ship upon a painted sea : those who had suffered 
from sickness now recovered, and the gentle 
motion of the vessel allowed the easy intercourse 
* of its little world. 

On the succeeding Sunday, Captain St. John 
. signified his intention to have divine service per¬ 
formed on board, and preparations were accord¬ 
ingly made. The colours of England were spread 
over a binnacle, to form a 'reading-desk; the 
sailors in their clean white jackets and trowsers, 
tied with their own true-blue, with' the women, 
'borne of whom had children in their arms, were 
ranged down each side, and chairs placed on 
the quarter-deck for the ship's officers; on 
the upper part of which sat Lord Fitz-Erin’s 
family and the passengers. The heavens were 
the roof of their temple, the mighty deep its out¬ 
stretched pavement, end in the silence that per¬ 
vaded all space, the power and the majesty of 
Sod impress§d every bosom. Captain St. John, 
knowing the sacred destination of Mr. Bonville, 
revested him to read divine service; which in the 
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East India ships is performed by the captain, un¬ 
less a clergyman be on board. Edgar complied; 
and soon as the bell that had called this little con¬ 
gregation together ceased, he took hi$ station at 
thedesk. His heart wa^full; the pause, the stillness 
seemed too awful for the interruption of a hu¬ 
man voice, but the words that were to succeed 
were the praise of God and the humility of his 
feelings rose to confidence and composure. The 
opening texts of scripture were read with a clear 
and distinct voice, and the prayers with all the 
touching energy of their sacred import. The most 
uncultivated hearer could join in the contrite con¬ 
fession, the humble petition, the grateful thanks 
giving, for the tone and demeanor accompanied J 
the sense; and in the energy of feeling, rising 
above the regulated decorum of the ceremony,, 
that tender supplication, “ We beseech thee to 
hear us, oh Lord!” burst from many a heart; as 
the different parts of the litany were applied to 
those dear ones left behind, from whom they were 
so far divided. When the prayers were con¬ 
cluded, Edgar turned to the hundred and fbttrtli 
psalm, and its sublime appropriation touched the 
heart and understanding of every auditor; its 
illustration was manifested in all that surrounded 
them; not a voice but what 6t blessed the Lord, 
the God who was so great; who was clothed in 
honour and majesty; wh<^ covered himself witti 
light, as with a garment; who stretched out the 
heavens as a curtain; who laid the beams of his 
chambers in the waters; who made the clouds his 
chariot; who walked upoti the wings of the wind; 
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who laid the foundations of the earth that it 
should not be moved; who covered it with the 
deep as with a garment.” Every eye rose to 
heaven, or was stretched over the waters; every 
soul felt His immediate piesence; that His power 
was their hope and anchor; whilst the response 
of every heart wag, “ hide not thy face from us, 
lest we die, and arc no more seenand the sound 
of every lip, “ praise ye the Lord !” 

Whilst the men were dispersing to their sta¬ 
tions, Captain St John and Lord Fitz-Lrin drew 
near to Edgar, and thanked him for his impressive 
services; whilst Lady Fitz-Erin, and her daugh¬ 
ter, not wishing to check their pious sensibility, 
retired to their cabin. Not the village rustics of a 
country church-yard ever commented more freely 
upon the reverend stranger of the day than did 
the honest sailors upon the u young parson,” as 
they called Bonville. 

“ I wish,” said one of them, ^ the skipper would 
take him with us to China!” in which he w r as 
joined by all the others, who, if thcfy had know n 
wthtTWord and its application, would have expressed 
their sentiments, by calling him the Palladium of 
their ship; for insensibly as such men may ap¬ 
pear to serious impressions, and occupied as 
they constantly are by the imperative nature of 
their professional duties, their untaught feelings 
could discern the diJJerencc betwixt those who 
only read, and those w'ho felt the service of the 
<shurch. < 

If I was the^honourable company,” said one 
woman, “ I w ouldjnake him a bishop P* 
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u You're abaft, my lass,” replied a sailor; w the 
honourable company cannot make bishops. Cap¬ 
tains and bishops, and admirals, God Almighty 
must make; but the lionourables can reward 
them.” , 

“ As to bishops and admirals,” said the old 
boatswain, “ they belong to, the King, and lie 
loves them both, God bless him ! but if you want 
a hand to bring you clear through all the narrow s 
and shoals between Gravesend and the Straits of 
Malacca, why, send for an East India captain of 
the right sort, and lie’’ll show you of what kind of 
stuff a British sailor is made.” 

To this assertion there was not a dissenting 
voice; and in the honour of being the last speaker, 
the old boatswain w r as tacitly acknowledged 
the best. A discussion of the merits of Edgar^ 
Bonville was not confined to the steerage. When 
Lord Fitz-Erin joined his family, he spoke with 
renewed regret of the injustice Sir Charles Sey¬ 
mour had done Ashhurst, in depriving its pa¬ 
rishioners of such a pastor. 

" I only regret the circumstance,” said h ejr 
Ladyship,” as it has temporarily disappointed Bon¬ 
ville, and derogated from the honour of Seymour. 
Innocent and virtuous, I consider the people of 
Ashhurst as placed out of the way of temptation, 
under the influence of present example and 
former precept. I hope the talents of Bonville 
will be as a shining light in a naughty world, to 
awaken the careless, convince the,doubtful, aiyl 
check the profligate: your influence, my dear 
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lord, can surely compensate for the dereliction of 
Sir Charles Seymour!” g 

u I have his interest nearly at heart, nfy lady, 
and I have bound myself to promote it.” 

A fine north-east wind sprung up on the fol¬ 
lowing d a y> .and bore them across the bay, 
leaving the high head-lands of Spain and Cape 
Finisterre behind them. The intimate associa¬ 
tion to which a ship inSpcls its inmates united 
Edgar more closely with his noble friends, and 
increased his sense of their genuine excellence. 
The Countess Fitz-Erin's manners were not those 
of gala days alone, or her virtues such as shone 
the most for the applause of the world: the 
former flowed from an elegant mind, the con¬ 
sciousness of hereditary nobility, and the result 
of maternal care;—the latter from a sense of her 
duty to God, and an innate feeling, that those 
whom He had created in his own image, and 
had made the temple of his living spirit, would 
be debased by allowing " weeds rank and gross” 
to grow upon that soil destined t<\ bear flowers 
j^^should bloom in Heaven. Grateful for that 
station in life, of which human feelings may he 
innocently proud when enjoyed with innocence, 
and which, where virtue*is, may be prized most 
virtuously ; she never allowed it to screen her 
from the performance of her relative and active 
duties, or allowed it to be advanced in excuse for 
their exercise; rather considering its true distinc¬ 
tions as an excitement for the fulfilment of every 
prootise she had given, the accomplishment of 
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every hope she had inspired; knowing that onehalf 
hour given to self-indulgence, whether of folly or 
of indolence, might, if pressed into the service of* 
benevolence, raise the anxious, drooping, expect¬ 
ing spirit of a fellovy, mortal, of one who might 
hereafter testify in Heaven what she had done for 
one of the least on earth; .and gratefully ac¬ 
knowledging, amidst all her worldly splendour, 
that the happiness of wife, mother, and daughter, 
were her primal blessings. Lord Dunmeath was 
gentle and affectionate: assuming nothing, he 
gained the love of all: his capacity was good : 
though his talents were not striking, his acquire¬ 
ments were gradual, and his improvement pro¬ 
mising. Lady Sophia Cavana was alike the' 
darling of her father and brother, as she was the 
pride and joy of her mamma ; possessing all the . 
accomplishments that embellish the female cha¬ 
racter, she had a mind carefully stored with 
intellectual graces. She had been early taught 
the distinction between genuine virtue and its 
specious pretensions; she did not consider a 
feeling heart testified by the tears shed 
tijeatre, though she had felt how sweet it was to 
weep witli the sorrows of the drama or the poet; 
hut it was in the exercise of more active com¬ 
passion, more efficient sympathy, her charity 
was evinced, and her sensibility soothed. When 
in the country, she disdained not to become 
personally acquainted with the industrious 
cottager, whom she loved to reward,—or the 
more indigent labourer, whom she sought to 
relieve. In London, she participated with her 

VOL. II. h 
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mamma in its elegant amusements; in en~ 
couraging genius and distinguishing merit, con- 

* ciliating by a smile, and supporting by a well- 
directed eulogium. Simplicity and benevolence 
were the cbatm of her character; she had no 
affectation of voice, manner, or sentiment. 
Born in that rank, that made the tricks for ob¬ 
servation superfluous, she was always amiable, 
always elegant, in the dressing-room as in the 
drawing-room; and, if not a heroine with her 
femme-de-cliambre, w as at all times, and in all 
places, a lady. A young woman so amiable, 
and of such truly feminine grace, could not fail 

meet the warm approbation of Edgar Bon- 

• ville; and to her affectionate nature he appeared 
another brother. The youthful trio were Mil- 

_ ton’s brothers and sister sweetly personified, upon 
whom Comus or his crew had never thrown a 
spell. 

The pleasures and accommodations of the 
voyage were heightened by the attentions of 
Captain St. John; the qualities and animation 
v?*tfhose character were anew source of observa¬ 
tion to Edgar. Active as the element by whiph 
he was surrounded, his prders were given with 
impetuous promptness, and enforced with the 
high tone of authority, hut they were ever di¬ 
rected by judgment that proved their efficiency; 
for he united the skill of an experienced navi¬ 
gator with the most strict nautical discipline, 
and possessed the power to discriminate, and the 
generosity to reward merit, in whatever station 
it existed. His nature was liberal as the winds. 
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and his spirit high as his descent; retaining with 
his name a lineal claim upon the Knights^Tetti* 
plars of Jerusalem. His mind was powerittl ‘as 
his command, magnificent as the East, to whidi 
he was bound; and, formed to control as to 
conciliate, he was justly appreciated and beloved 
by his friends, his officers* and his men, to whom 
his gay and joyous countenance inspired affec¬ 
tion and confidence. His midshipmen dined 
with him by invitation once in the week; they 
were varied characters—careless, light-hearted 
youths, who enjoyed the good things at the 
captain’s table more than the good company 
assembled there; and who considered its indul- 
gencics a full compensation for its restraints. 
One was an exception; he had not appeared 
twice there before his pleasant deportment and . 
correct manners drew the attention of the ever 
kind and condescending Lord Fitz-Erin; who 
had observed an expression of conscious plea¬ 
sure in his own dear boy, when it was young 
Bedford's turn to appear at dinner. Whilst it 
passed, his lordship sent his compliments to'ih?** 
youth, and desired to take wine with him. ,J The 
diffusion of his face spoke his sense of tK£ di¬ 
stinction, which was further evinced by the datrl’s 
addressing himself severul times to him whilst at 
table. 

In the evening, when Lady Fitz-Erin ahcFJier 
family were taking coffee on the poop; hik ld#ff- 
ship saw Bedford on the quarter-deck, imcVtdld 
him he was requested by his lady to invite him 
to join her party. 

ii 2 
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From this time Bedford associated with Edgar 
and Lord Duumeath, whenever the duties of his 
profession allowed the intercourse; and occasion¬ 
ally had the honour and pleasure to be admitted 
to the society of Lady Fitz-Erin and her daughter. 
Abstracted fr.om the world, and the claims it 
made upon their high station and endowments, 
the Earl and Countess of Fitz-Erin devoted their 
whole time to the improvement of their cherished 
boy. In the mornings, his lordship read the 
Roman historians, in Latin, to the two young 
friends. Edgar taught Lord Dunmeath French, 
and received instructions from Lord Fitz-Erin in 
Italian. Lady Sophia’s port-folio, and her own 
beautiful designs, afforded subjects for the pencil; 
and an hour before dinner, the inimitable plays 
of Shakspeare were read aloud alternately by 
Lady Fitz-Erin or Edgar, as selected by her 
ladyship from the works of the highly-gifted 
bard. • 

Captain St. John’s table was a scene of elegant 
gaiety; the presence of Lady Fita-Erin added 
«4s^*fhe pleasure -of a party who were all disposed 
to acknowledge her condescension, and respect¬ 
fully to receive her courtesy. 

The beautiful evenings that succeeded were 
passed on the poop, viewing the sun sink into 
the ocean, and the moon rise from the opposite 
horizon, so bright and beautiful in those lati¬ 
tudes, as to appear like a milder day; whilst the 
“sailors were'dancing to their enlivening band, to 
which the rushing of waters, divided by the 
prow of the vessel, was a soft and regular accom- 
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paniment. When night closed in, Lady So¬ 
phia’s piano-forte, accompanied by Edgar’s flute, • 
and her brother’s voice, formed a little cabin 
concert, that charmed the dull ear of night with 
sweetest music. 

Upon the bosom of the vast Atlantic, Edgar 
Bonville cast his eyes over its interminable ex¬ 
panse toward those western isles, from whence 
his dear Madua was brought, where his mother 
rested, and to which his filial heart and high- 
wrought fancy so often bounded: whilst to the 
left, the coast of Africa, where he was born a 
prince, and from whose palmy groves he was so 
cruelly torn away, was presented. “ How ex* 
alted,” thought he, “ amidst the nations, are 
those which have abolished the hateful, the un¬ 
christian traffic!” His memory reverted to his t>wif 
happy home—to his early lessons, when he bore 
Atlas upon his shoulders, and followed the track 
of our ships to the East Indies. Home, with all 
its dear inhabitants, its winding waters, and its 
summer woods, were spread before him; ai*4 hi* 
physical powers, for a moment, became subject 
to the affections of his heart and the visions of 
his fancy. 8 

He gaz’d upon the depths below. 

Till heaving waves seem'd banks of flow’rs. 

Their stealing murmurs^ippling low. 

The wild bee's hum, the fountain’s flow. 

Or music of the woodland bowers. 

* W. H. S. •* 


From an unpublished poem, entitled The Calenture,” 
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A temporary calenture seized him, and he hastily 
, withdrew from his dangerous contemplation, 
and met Lord Dunmeath, who was inquiring 
for him. “ I am just come from mamma, 1 " said 
he ; u she desires Mr. Bedford would join us this 
evening. I hope it is not his watch to-night, for 
we must soon part'from him now : Captain St. 
John says, we shall make Madeira in a few days.” 

Bedford was one of a large family, very re¬ 
spectable in character and situation, but of small 
fortune; the sons of which were early sent into 
the world with no other patrimony than a good 
n$me and a high spirit, satisfied to rank, if not 
to spend with gentlemen, and to leave the com¬ 
forts and protection of home to those sisters for 
whom they cherished almost chivalric considera¬ 
tion. And is it not from such families that the 
bold deeds of enterprise and valour proceed ? that 
“ bright honour is plucked from the pale-faced 
moon, or dived for into the fathomless deep ?” 
Though only seventeen, this was Jiis second 
‘ voyage; and Lady Fitz-Erin, always anxious for 
information, particularly when in the company, 
of youth, listened with encouraging attention to 
the account he gave her lord of the state of 
society and manners in Calcutta, where his in¬ 
troduction had been very good; and of a little 

cruise, on his last return, to Ascension Isle in 

11 

search of turtle; the difficulty of finding a land- 
ing-place, its desert surface, where neither waters 
flowed nor herbage grew, the fearless confidence 
of the numerous birds'that suffered themselves 
to br stroked upon'their nests; and their diffi- 
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culty in regaining the ship, which, from the 
disappearance of the stars, became very hazard¬ 
ous till they saw the blue lights thrown up from 
their shipmates on board, who became fearfully 
anxious for their safety. Though the hero of 
his own tale, yet he was so agreeably led into 
its relation that his modesty was never pained 
or disputed ; and he ,was so truly a sailor in 
heart, hand, and phrase, that all the spirit of his 
character was infused into his detail. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Bedford,” said Lady Sophia, 
“ though I saw you here, I trembled lest you 
should not regain your ship; surely it was very 
hazardous to be out in an open boat on the wi3e 
ocean in the night!” 

“ A sailor’s life, my Sophia,” said Lord Fitz- 
Erin, “ is a life of hazard ; it is setting death in 
one eye and honour in the other: we only need 
look at the character to know which they will 
meet; enterprise? is their sport, and the glory of 
its accomplishment their gain. You recollect the 
reply of an ancestor of the Duke of Buccleugli 
to our Elizabeth, when she asked him, ‘Hofa fie - 
Vlare encroach upon the English borders?* * What 
is it,’ said the bold and haughty chieftain, * a 
man dare not do ?* and, from our own observa- 
tion, we may say, ‘ What is it a sailor dare not 
do r ” 

“ You, Mr. BonvilleJ” said Lady Sophia, 
“ possess courage, yet you never seek danger.” 

“ My duty to myself, or others) does not lead 
me to it; if it did, I trust I should be ready to 
give it the meeting,” replied*Edgar. 
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“ To oppose danger,” said Lord Fitz-Erin, “ is 
frequently to subdue it; whilst, to those who 
shrink from it it is increased many fold. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths. 

The brave but once. 

Happily, for the safety and honour of our country, 
such are British soldiers and sailors.” 

When Edgar and Bedford left the cabin, the 
night was sweetly mild ; and upon Bedford’s 
saying he kept the middle watch, Edgar pro¬ 
posed bearing him company. All was still on 
board the ship ; and the silence of night was un¬ 
broken, except by the low responses of the man 
the wheel, and the gentle sighing of the breeze, 
that just curled the surface of the sea, which 
sparkled with millions of little luminous globules 
morfe brilliant than diamonds. “ On such a 
night,” the objects dearest to their affections 
were reflected from the bosom of each; and 
their respective homes were the subject of their 
quiet, uninterrupted conversation. «. 

... fte dford’s capacious heart had brought his 
whole family to sea; and the cleverness of his, 
brothers, and the sweetness and beauty of his 
sisters, were unparalleled in his partial judgment. 
His eldest sister, he was sure, must be the coun¬ 
terpart of Bonville’s own dear Fanny : and then, 
Hided Bedford, in his happy loquacity, “ there 
is Lady Sophia, though she is an Earl’s daughter, 
may make a third for sweetness and goodness.” 

I* She is, indeed, a most amiable being,” re¬ 
plied Edgar, “ and assimilates with every virtue 
and^very praise that is lovely in woman.” 
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“ Praise her as you may,” said Bedford, “ you 
cannot speak more highly of her than I am sure 
she thinks of you.” * 

Edgar was silent. Bedford proceeded:—“Joy 
dances in her eyes whenever you appear; I see 
it, although they are shaded so much by their 
long deep lashes: when you «peak, she seems to 
hear no one else; and, though she is so still and 
quiet, yet, when Lord Fits-Erin, or Captain St. 
John, says any thing in your favour, her heart 
seems to peep out at her eyes, and shoots a cable’s 
length.” 

“ Indeed!” said Edgar, w I never saw any 
thing of the kind. Her eyes are always beautiful^ 
and her attentions kind; if they have been paiv* 
ticularly condescending to me, it has arisen from 
the kindness of Lord and Lady Fitz-Erin, and Jthe. 
affection of her brother.” 

“ Come, come, Bonville,” said Bedford, “ you 
cannot be blind now; you that are so quick- 
sighted upon all occasions. I am sure Lady 
Sophia is in «love with you : I have seen it ever 
since I have seen you together.” * ^ 

•.Had he looked in Edgar’s face, he might have 
seen the paleness by w^ich it was overspread. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” he falteringly said, 

“ be silent; such a thought never entered my 
imagination—such a wish, I hope, never entered 
my heart.” « 

“ Why not?” said the frank and careless ship- 
boy ; “ you are handsome—you are the son of 
a gentleman. My lord and lady esteem and 
prefer you; Lord Dunmeath loves you. What 

h 5 * 
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should hinder Lady Sophia and you loving each 
* other ?” 

" Every thing, Bedford, that I have been 
taught to reverence between man and rnan,— 
honour, gratitude, propriety!” 

** What a stiff gale have you raised, Bonville; 
bat r can crowd sail, and keep pace with you. 
YoUr notions of honour pre different from mine, 
I dare say; yet, 1 trust, we are both 1 honourable 
men,’ ad the play you read yesterday said. 1 To 
fear no danger where duty calls—to hate the 
enemies of old England—and to think no man 
an enemy after he is conquered,’ is a sailor’s 
honour, but to steer away from such a prize is 
*hot in his articles of service. 1 would rather 
have the love of such a girl as that sweet lady 
.than possess an island where gold and diamonds 
grow.” 

‘ “ Oh, there are more ties in your code of ho¬ 
nour* my dear Bedford, than you have enume¬ 
rated; you would not take possession of that 
island by betraying those who had reposed its 
"^iTCtection with you, and felt secure in the con¬ 
fidence you had excited ; you would not usurp 
the rights of its owner, apt! place yourself there, 
—would you, Bedford ?” 

I slacken sail,” said he; “ tell me now, 
then, what your honour is, your sense of pro¬ 
priety, and wherefore $rour gratitude.” 
tr.it 4 Lady Sophia’s name with me is sacred ; but 
tra# l assured, which, believe me, I am not cox- 
o^mb eaough to imagine, that her kind partiality 
;W**of the nature yom siirmite, I would fly to the 
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farthest boundary of the earth, rather than take 
advantage of the confidence her noble parents 
have treated me with. It is true, I am a gentle-" 
man by education and profession, and the cha¬ 
racter of my honoured father fulfils its compound 
signification; but to be the son hewould approve, 
and my dear mother love, I must reverence the or¬ 
dinances of society, and respect the feelings of do¬ 
mestic rights. Lady Sophia Cavana, the daughter 
of a noble house, whose ancestors have never de¬ 
scended from their hereditary distinctions? would 
deviate from what she owes them and herself 
by an alliance less noble. To be her friend, her 
companion, I consider a high distinction; one 
that no sophistry, even that which is perhaps 
most excusable, the sophistry of the heart, shall 
ever tempt me to abuse. As a woman, slje is 
entitled to the admiration of all men; as Lord 
Fitz-Erin’s daughter, I trust she will only meet 
the love of that man whom her parents will 
think worthy their cherished Sophia.” 

Bedford,* who thought such an honourable 
and handsome fellow was good enough for K" 
princess, said,—“ Somebody, perhaps, not half 
so worthy. Is not \irtue true nobility? and 
what says the motto — 1 Of virtue cometh ho¬ 
nour ?* ” 

“ That is an axiom,” replied * Edgar, ' ‘- that 
virtue will never controvert; but ! fear it'will 
only be admitted in the hermit's* cave. I am 
sure the Herald’s Office,, from whence *it pro¬ 
ceeded, would . not substantiate * it upon their 
Looks i But, my dear Bedford, let* me entreat 
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you to forget the subject of to-night; let it not 
rest in your mind: like Alexander, let me place 
‘my seal upon the lips of Hephestion.” 

“ They shall be close as a grappling-iron from 
this time/* said Bedford ; v but you are sure to 
be exalted yet. You know my authority; you 
will not dispute that. When I have turned 
India to any account, so that the winds of 
Heaven may not visit her face too roughly, I 
shall look out for a little girl of my own, when 1 
shall not stand upon such nice subtil ties as you, 
Bonviile ; a week will be quite enough for ine to 
know if she will suit me.** 

“ And pray/* asked Edgar, “ how will you 
turn that short time to such an important pur¬ 
pose ?** 

, M ,Oh ! one sight of her will show whether she 
be beautiful or no—beautiful in the lover's eye, 
at least; the glance of her eye will express her 
understanding; five words will give me the sound 
of her voice; a very material thing, for you 
know I have bluster enough at sea. r I must have 
bulling sounds on shore.” 

“ Very summary, indeed, dear Bedford;—go 
on*” 

. “ Very.well 11 can judge of her temper by mark¬ 
ing how she bears to hear the praises of others; 
one sight of her finger-end will show me the nice¬ 
ness of her person, ancf another at her shoe-string 
the neatness of her dress; and as for her judg¬ 
ment,/that will be decided in her favour, if she 
-apfK^veS'of me. Sailors have no time to spare; 
and, by the time 1 have carried this coup-de- 
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main, 1 hope you, Bonville, will be ready to 
splice us.” 

“ In whatever will promote your happiness* 
Bedford, I will be a willing accomplice^ The 
watch is near out, «nd I see you are ready for 
your cot. Remember !” • 


CHAPTER VIII. 

lie that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a 

city. 

In the privacy of his cabin, Edgar's high* 
wrought feelings, abating nothing of their in¬ 
tegrity, yielded to nature. Bedford had taken 
away the veil thit he had never dared to raise; he 
had never owned to himself that he loved Lady 
Sophia, foi* he would have been more than boy, 
which we consider him, till the laws of his coufi- 
*try allow him to be man, and more than man, 
which we do not seek«to make him, had he been 
insensible to her sweetness and her virtues; for 
was he not at that period of life, when the heart 
is most in love with what is most lovely ? when 
the sympathies of yearo, and all the gifts of 
nature, awaken that passion, which He who 
formed the human heart planted there; without 
which Paradise was a desert, and life is a wilder- 
ness! Oh! when " two such, silver currents 7 join 
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to glorify the banks that bound them in,” hu¬ 
manity will grieve, nay, angels might weep, that 
r the world’s law should erect its barriers of pru¬ 
dence, ambition, or avarice, to divide the fair 
streams into channels, where they must meet no 
more! but such is, such will be the state of this 
world. With the innocence of Paradise its purest 
joys were banished; and in the inheritance of 
man, sorrow and grief dash the brightness of 
his sweetest draughts! 

Edgar had never availed himself of the inti¬ 
mate association that had been allowed with Lord 
Fitz-Erin’s family, to make any insidious ad¬ 
vances upon Lady Sophia’s favour. He had no 
vanity to gratify; and he was not sufficiently 
aware of the nature of the feelings she inspired 
to seek their indulgence. He had ever considered 
her as a bright particular star, and had never 
sought to woo her from her sphere. Yet, though 
he had ever maintained the most, respectful defer¬ 
ence, he had been taught by that power which 
may be restrained by the influence ofihonour and 
t£jght principles, that he was not disregarded by 
Lady Sophia: the only deviation from truth lie 
had ever. practised, the only equivocation he 
had ever framed, was to deny its consciousness to 
Bedford $ and his quick sensibility to the delicacy 
«&a woman’s bosom-secret justified the evasion 
to his upright heart. 

\ What I have not even whispered to myself,” 
s%id he, “ is detected by another; I .must .quit 
this beloved family. The only road to safety is 
f£|reat, whilst the sun Of my destiny only shines 
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in the horizon, before its brighter effulgence 
overpowers and consumes me. I must retreat; 
honour and duty are my guides, and I will b<? 
their follower.” How this was to be accomplished, 
without apparent ingratitude and caprice, was 
almost more than Edgar’s young head and tender 
heart could arrange. To fluit such friends, so 
honourable, so advantageous to a young man, so 
peculiarly happy to one of his disposition; to with¬ 
draw himself from an engagement that was so 
condescendingly formed, and that offered such 
varied improvement; to leave Lord Dunmeath, 
whom he loved as a brother, that sweet relation 
which nature had withheld ; perhaps to lose dTif 
regard of Lord and Lady Fitz-Erin, when he wjfs 
making the greatest sacrifice to be more worthy 
of it; not allowing himself to add the climax of 
his inquietudes, the separation from Lady So¬ 
phia ; for the strict compact he had entered into 
with his feelings would not allow him to tem¬ 
porise even with his most secret thoughts. One 
little respite love stoic from duty; Madeira,once 
the asylum and the tomb of its faithful votaricr/* 
• # was destined to be the grave of his. There he 
determined to leave Lord Fitz-Erin’s family, and 
return by the first ship bound for England. 

Lady Sophia, without thinking of the future, 
or analysing the feelings of the preserit/ was 
happy as love and innqcence could, make lier. 
The first appearance and manners of Edgar Bon- 
vtlfc were too prepossessing to be regarded with 
indifference, but with elegant manners, ahd cap¬ 
tivating exterior s, she'had been familiar thtbugh 
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life; but when she listened to his defence of the 
smuggler at Cambridge, and his subsequent con¬ 
versation ; witnessed the animated affection he ex¬ 
cited in Mr. and Mrs. Manners, sympathised with 
his disappointment of Ashliurst, and marked the 
contrast of his character with that of Sir Charles, 
whose reconciliation he had sought amidst in¬ 
fection and death; with the sweet association 
their present intimacy allowed, amidst the sub¬ 
limity of the w r orld of waters ; his amiable man¬ 
ners, the information of his mind, the correctness 
of his conduct, and the sweetness of his temper, 
all wrought upon' a nature that was a softened 
inflection of his own. She loved him, because he 
tiad a mind capable of superior virtue, a heart 
alive to moral beauty! But as the feelings of her 
innocent bosom were disguised from herself, they 
were delicately veiled from the object by whom 
they were inspired; for she had not been edu¬ 
cated in the school of modern sentiment, that has 
established its hypothesis in the overthrow of all 
that is lovely in woman ; reversing the order of 
*£er sex, and breaking the barriers of custom that 
delicacy has erected for the preservation of their 
dignity, and the security of their power. 

Lady Sophia had many agreeable intimates of 
her own age, but she had no dearer confidential 
friend than her tender indulgent mamma; who, in 
the simplicity of her heart, she thought loved 
Bonville even as herself. Thus, whilst the nature 
of*her feelings ewas unacknowledged to her own 
bosom, or nursed by committing them to the 
confidence of another, * she felt their existence 
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dispensed happiness, delightful as it was new. 
Under the influence of first love, which no virtue • 
condemned, how exquisitely happy was this ami¬ 
able and lovely beiqg! The sun appeared to 
shine but for her; the winds that whistled in the 
shrouds were music to her ear, for her heart was 
in harmony with all things ; tlie surges that broke 
upon the tails ides of tlfe Guildford appeared the 
beauty of motion; there was a blessing in the 
air, that made mere existence happiness; there 
was a foretaste of heaven in her heart, for no 
earthly passion seemed to live within it. With 
grateful piety, she felt surrounded by the bless* - " 
ings of that gracious God who had created and* 
preserved her for happiness in this world, and im¬ 
mortality in another. 

In the morning, Edgar was awoke by Bed¬ 
ford, to look at the land which was in sight, south 
by east, nine or t$n leagues distant. It was 

Pure Madeira’s vine-rob’d hills of health : 

their high and dark outline was alone perceptible, 
being partially enveloped with clouds; but the 
prospect brightening in the rising sun, they ap¬ 
peared to approach the island more quickly than 
they really did. Lord and Lady Fitz-Erin hailed 
it as the temple of healthy to that dear boy, who 
already appeared to be under its blessed influence. 
Lady Sophia saw it as the land, amidst whose 
flowers and sweets her happiness might expe? 
rience a change, but could know no increase. 
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Edgar looked upon it as the altar adorned for 
‘ the sacrifice he had imposed upon himself; and 
Bedford, as the signal for along separation from 
Bonville, whom he loved so much. 

When the. Guildford anchored in Funchal 
roads, Captain St. John, anxious to testify every 
mark of respect to his noble passengers, gave a 
ball on the evening before their disembarkation. 
A king’s ship was lying along-side, bound for the 
Cape, and commanded by Sir Edward Belhavcn, 
who, along with his officers, accepted Captain St. 
John’s invitation to the Guildford. As the boat 

the visitants approached the vessel, how great 
4 was Bonvillc’s pleasure and surprise to recognise 
in the boatswain of the Conquest his penitent 
and redeemed Hanson! who, at the sight and 
recognition of Edgar, could scarcely submit 
to those forms of subordination his station ex¬ 
acted: those passed, the intsepid sailor stood 
before his youthful presence subdued even to 
feminine weakness. Though cast in a different 
■mould from Miranda, the same divine sympathy 
was blended in his nature, and his tears flowed 
from the same source: as N ature and Shakespeare 
speak in the same language, so he said, “ These 
are not drops of shame, master, or fear, but I am 
such a fool, as to cry for what I’m glad of.” 

Edgar’s bright eyes glanced with the sacred 
dew-drops of sympathy, and Lord and Lady Fitz- 
Erin, with Lady Sophia, who alone could under¬ 
stand their mutual emotions, were sensibly af¬ 
fected. When Sir Edward Belhaven was briefly 
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informed by his lordship of the claim Mr. Bon- 
ville had upon Hanson's gratitude, he desired 
to be introduced to him; and when Lord Fitz« 
Erin presented him with that marked approbation 
which was so peculiarly distinguishing, Sir Ed¬ 
ward said, “ 1 am not a stranger to your name, 
sir ; I have a paper in my possession bequeathed 
to you, which Ilanson,very earnestly requested 
me to take in trust. Your kindness has not been 
sown on an ungrateful soil; he is a brave fellow, 
steady as the trade winds, and one of the main 
stays of my ship. I should never wish to part 
with him, but 1 know he is destined for the Chan- 
nel service, from the intimate knowledge he has 
of its navigation ; this cruise with me being but 
the test of his faithfulness and integrity.’* 

Profusion of verdure and fruits had been* 
brought from the island; and the dancing com** 
menccd under an awning, that was decorated with 
fresh and beautiful foliage: the whole of the en¬ 
tertainment was conducted with spirit and order; 
every person*on board partaking of its festivity. 
The Countess Fitz-Erin danced the first dance 
wkh Sir Edward Belhaven, and Lady Sophia with 
Captain St. John, who resigned her afterwards to 
Edgar. It was the first time he had danced with 
Lady Sophia; he felt it would be the last; nay, it 
was a joy in grief to think it would be the last time 
he should ever dance. HajSpy as he then was to 
lead her along the joyous throng, the thoughts of 
the approaching separation, known*only to him * 
self, pressed upon his heart, whilst his countenance 
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expressed the most refined pleasure, and his ear 
drank in the soft strains of the Russian dance as 
though it would retain the melody for ever. 
His happy partner felt no alloy to her felicity, 
except a passing shade of'regret at parting with 
those who had been so pleasant, and with whom 
she had shared the dangers of the deep; yet the 
present moment was one of such positive happi¬ 
ness, that she looked as she felt; a human being, 
over whom it diffused its sweetest influence. The 
music of that sweet air, which to Edgar, had “ a 
dying fall,” her elastic foot and graceful motion 
^harmonized with, pouring its melody upon her 
ear, like the sweet south passing over a bank 
of violets.” 

Before Hanson quitted the Guildford, Edgar 
.asked if he had sent L’Orient ? He disowned any 
knowledge of the circumstance, but had no doubt 
it was his former associates. “ Poor fellows!” said 
he , u what will be their fate ? *that perhaps from 
which you have saved me;—but I owe a greater 
deliverance to you, a deliverance ’from sin as 
* well as from death; you were born to save souls, 
and I never forget to pray for a blessing upon 
all you do and say. I have settled my affairs in 
this world, by the help of an honest attorney at 
Portsmouth, and my noble captain has got all 
my papers. Farewell! if I live, we will meet 
again.” 

Before Sir Edward Belhaven departed he took 
Edgar’s address, and poor Hanson wrung his 
hand in the very agony of affection. 
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On the following morning, Captain St. John 
took Lord Fitz-Erin to shore, to fix upon a proper • 
residence for his family; and during the three 
succeeding days they remained on board, their 
attendants were preparing it for their reception. 
Bedford and Edgar parted with mutual regret, 
and mutual assurances of l'egard and remem¬ 
brance. • 

Though the pursuits and education of these 

young men had widely varied, there was a native 
similarity between them, the same love of truth, 
the same affectionate nature. Bonville's life 
had been more passed among books thaQ^ 
men; Bedford’s more amongst men than books^ 
His intercourse with Edgar had taught him 
the pleasure they afforded, the improvement 
they imparted, and he determined to ^vaii 
himself of his future leisure to acquire those 
advantages. Lord Fitz-Erin expressed his 
sense of Captaih St. John’s attentions in the 
most gratifying terms, and all parted with sen¬ 
timents of ‘mutual regard : the Conquest and 
the Guildford bearing away with fair breezes, 
*vnd good wishes. 

__ Though Edgar had fcsolved to return with the 
first vessel to England, he employed the inter¬ 
mediate period by accompanying Lord Fitz-Erin 
and his son, in rides into the country; and view¬ 
ing the different objects of the island in their im¬ 
mediate vicinity: when not so engaged, he de¬ 
voted his time with the closest assiduity to the 
improvement of Lord Dunmeath, whose health 
was most surprisingly amended by the voyage, 
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and his short residence in a clime so salu¬ 
brious. 

The splendour and magnificence of the different 
churches were particularly recommended to their 
notice. The convent of St. Francis first attracted 
their attention’: its entrance was by a long gal¬ 
lery, intersected by two others, forming a cross; at 
the extremity of the first, $ flight of steps led them 
to the cloisters that surrounded a quadrangular 
court; beneath the pillars, were the dormitories 
of the monks, and chapels where different priests 
were officiating; from thence they were led through 
passages, and across other squares, till they 
reached the entrance of the church. There every 
thing rich and costly was multiplied ; the roof was 
fine old oak, richly carved, and on each side the 
church lofty arches opened to recesses; w hose 
interior was concealed by folds of crimson silk 
damask, descending from the ceiling to the floor, 
splendidly embroidered with gold. Massy gates 
of solid silver, the diapery hanging within, se¬ 
cured these recesses from those who passed along 
the church. One of these they were permitted to 
enter; it contained a raised altar, on which was 
a large crucifix of wrought gold ; candlesticks 
higher than themselves, of the same rich metal; 
censers in which the most exquisite perfumes 
were burning, and superb china vases filled with 
the choicest flowers. From this scene of magni¬ 
ficence, they were taken to an apartment that 
opened from a dark passage, about six yards 
square, the roof Unniqating in a dome; it was 
lighted by only one small window, serving to 
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show its ghastly furniture more horrible. From 
the floor to the centre of the dome, its walls were 
lined with human skulls and cross bones, in¬ 
serted along with the mortar. It was a memento 
mori that shocked humanity and offended de¬ 
cency, promoted no virtue, nor purified any vice, 
and the young men hastily retrdated from it. 
Vice and immorality must degrade the human 
mind, but the human form is the wondrous work 
of an Almighty hand, and even its relics are sa¬ 
cred. Man may mourn for the degradation of 
the first, but his humility ought to arise from a 
deeper source than the exposure of his mortal 
remains can evince. 

The Latin and Portuguese languages only were a 
spoken within the walls. With the latter Edgar 
was unacquainted, and with the former Lord 
Dunmeath could not converse; therefore the • 
conversation had not been general, till a friar, 
whom they remembered seeing at the altar as 
they first passed, camp up to them, and address¬ 
ing them in French,invited them to his cell; and 
so “ gaily press’d and smiled/' they did not wish 
t <2 resist. But with whatever pride the monks of 
St? Francis might contemplate the splendour of 
tlieix church, their own Accommodations were of 
the humblest kind, lie unlocked his door, and 
us he entered, said, with a significant shrug of his 
shoulders, " Povertee ! Povertce!" The furniture 
was a small mattress, abodt six inches from the 
floor, a table, and one chair, a washing bottle,and^ 
basin. Upon the table, an half hour-glass, writing 
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materials, and a few books, were placed. From the 
trunk he took a bottle of excellent wine, rinsed 
his single wine glass, and apologised for the scan¬ 
tiness of his fare. Lord Dunmeath sat upon the 
only chair; Bonville, and ,the gentleman of the 
island who accompanied them, were seated upon 
the mattress. Their kind entertainer said : “ He 
had seen the world ; he had been at Madrid, and 
in Portugal;” and then, with a good humoured 
smile, looked upon his accommodations with the 
same significant shrug that had accompanied his 
exclamation. 

Lord Dunmeath, with great simplicity, yet with 
respectful deference, said,“ But religion does not 
.require us to be poor, though it may teach us to' 
be content with poverty if it is our lot!” 

“ Priests,” said lie, “ should not desire riches ; 
they leave them for those who desire nothing 
better!” 

“ Pardon me,” said Edgar, “but why, when the 
churches are so richly adorned, should not those 
u?ho are connected with them participate also 

“So they do, mon ami,” said he, “ when en¬ 
gaged in its service. The holy church in which Gcd 
is* served cannot be too gorgeous, but his crea¬ 
tures miust be humble; * they must say to cor¬ 
ruption, thou art my brother; to the worm, thou 
art my sister.’ ” 

Bonville knew the monks of St. Francis* were 
mendicants, and begged for their order, but he 
could not offer this benevolent friar any gratuity, 
lest it should appear as a return for that kind* 
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ness ’which was above price; but Lord Dunmeath, 
with blushing modesty, offered him a guinea for 
his convent.” 

44 Oh, no, no,” said he; 44 are you not Englise, 
generous Englise, who have done so much for 
our persecuted French brethren ? May St. Fran¬ 
cis bless and preserve the genferous Englise !” 

At parting, Edgar pressed his hand to his bo¬ 
som, and thought of the good Abbd du Plessis; 
that the bread cast upon the waters was already 
returning. 

44 We shall not be so much indulged to-day,” 
said their attentive conductor, on the following 
morning, as they entered the street in which was • 
the nunnery of St Claire; 44 the outside is all we 
shall be permitted to see.” 

They passed through the outer gate into a large 
quadrangular court, whose high walls excluded 
the building: within its area an old gentleman 
was walking, who, as he passed and repassed the 
closed door, that opened into the interior, kept 
his eye continually fixed upon it; adjoining to 
it,jan aperture in the wall was filled by an ho¬ 
rizontal board, divided into quarters, two of which 
w ere in view. * 

Observing they were strangers, the venerable 
gentleman informed them , 44 if they would express 
their wishes in writing, whether they desired to 
«ee any one within, and place it upon the board, 
or to be purchasers of the works o£ the nuns, » 
upon ringing the bell they would be answered.” 

Bonville wrote with a pencil the latter, and 
gave the signal. The board turned upon its pivpt? 

VOL. II. „ i 
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and in a few moments returned, covered with va¬ 
rious articles of the most ingenious workman¬ 
ship ; artificial flowers of exquisite beauty, purses 
formed of the smallest beads, of all colours, fans 
of feathers, birds of sea sliells, that closely imi¬ 
tated nature, *and needle-work of the utmost de¬ 
licacy. The flowers were made with botanical 
accuracy, and scented* with their natural per¬ 
fumes ; the price of eac^frticlc was affixed to it. 
They were liberal pmpPIsers, and the payment 
being placed upon t^^board, it was returned to 
the interior. The old gentleman hearing them 
•express a desire to see those who could produce 
such beautiful work, said, ts their admission was 
impossible ; but the Physician, who was then vi¬ 
siting the nuns, would soon return, when they 
possibly might see some of them.” 

The inner door now opened, and two veiled 
females appeared: one of tlieiy rushed towards the 
old gentleman, who received her with open arms, 
and affectionate embraces. The .physician fol¬ 
lowed, attended by several of tlic sisters; one of 
whom, an elegant little figure, pressed forward 
from the group, and presented to him a basket 
of beautiful flowers, similar to those offered for 
Sale; which, with great politeness of address and 
manner, he refused : still the nuns lingered, and, 
through the open tjoor, the young Englishmen 
saw the gardens of the convent, appearing shady 
• and extensive. She who had first emerged now 
motioned for all to retire; and the door closed 
upofi>th$ interest,ihg*group which evidently were 
fleither u the world forgetting, nor by the world 
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forgot for the old gentleman, Lord Duomeath, 
and Edgar, stood silently gazing upon the barrier, 
that enclosed them; each remembering the slow¬ 
ness of their retreat, and the animation of their 
approach. # 

“ Yet they are happysaid the gentleman, as 
he wiped the tear from his eye; “ my daughter 
eutered the nunnery atiburteen, by her own de¬ 
sire, and, contrary to my wishes, she took the veil 
at sixteen, which is two years ago, and has never 
repented her dedication; but I have no other joy 
in the world than what you have witnessed. I 
ought not to grieve, for is she not devoted to. 
Heaven ? God Almighty gave her to me, and 4 
ought not to withhold her from him.” 

lie walked away, leaving Bonville and his young 
friend to lament the mistaken piety that opptfsed' 
all the sweet charities of the human heart, all the 
usefulness of the human nature; hostile to those 
feelings that the great Creator implanted there, 
to smooth the path of life, and by softeningand 
expanding the benevolent affections, to prepare 
it for the enjoyment of that celestial love which 
is to form our heaven hereafter. 

“ But it presents a lelson of sacrifice, and self- 
control,” thought Edgar, u by which I ought to 
profit, and which shall not pass away unheeded.” 
Lord Dunmeatli presented Edgar with the flowers 
he had purchased, requesting him to reserve them 
for Miss Bonville; therefore his owij, that he haif 
designed for her, he offered to Lady Sophia. 

“ They are beautiful,” said her ladyship, “ but 
1 cannot accept them as a compensation for yo^ur 
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company, Mr. Bonville. You have not read to us 
% oHce since we came on shore; and I almost wish 
Madeira had lain beyond the Cape, or farthest 
India; we were all so happy on board with that 
pleasant Captain St. John, (hat cheerful Bedford, 
and those honest sailors !” 

“ How admirably«are these flowers executed!” 
said she, “ and this sweet Scabius is so sweetly 
perfumed as to deceive the sense; it is a flower I 
have fondly loved, ever since that dear Virginia 
sent its seeds from France to the Mauritius. 
What a heart-breaking tale that is, Mr. Bonville ! 
jvhat a beautiful structure of heaven-built hap¬ 
piness was there destroyed by the interference of 
this world’s wisdom !” A boating heart, and feel¬ 
ings that arose in tender sympathy, required great 
Vflfdrt to control: such was the state of Edgar’s, 
such was its control! 

“ Was it not natural, Lady Sophia, that the 
aunt of Madame la Tour should wish to possess 
some power over the being whom she meant to 
enrich ?” 

'> “ Oh the miserable selfishness, the mistaken 
policy of human pride!” exclaimed Lady Sophia, 

that in its perverted Wisdom is at war with 
the laws of nature, love, and •virtue.” 

H It was not the good or happiness of Virginia 
triga desired; it was the gratification of pride 
ana ambition; which, fn the attainment of a splen¬ 
did marriagq, would have been accomplished: 
had the .surface been brilliant, little would she 
have regarded the darkness within. Her wealth 
was indeed a curst; like a demon, it stole into and 
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blasted the happiness of Eden. H&d she been 
satisfied to have enjoyed it in herself, whilst she., 
lived, and to have transmitted it to heramtatftfb 
and alienated niece, how delightful WOuldits 
fruits have been! Paradise would have opfetteditt 
the wild ; benevolence, blessed with the power to 
act from its sacred itnpulsd, would have glad¬ 
dened all hearts: celestial happiness would Have 
found its absent heaven in the bosom of a friend, 
and love, pure as its origin, would have reigned 
on earth; whilst gratitadefrom hearts so blessed 
would have raised an altar to their benefactor, at 
which posterity would have knelt and worshipped.- 
Madame la Tour’s aunt thought otherwise; and 
the history tells us what was her reward.” 

Edgar dared not assert his sympathy with those 
sentiments, to which his heart made the respohsfe.' 
Had selfishness been its impulse, had not hotiotir 
been its guard, such a conversation woukKhave 
been made subservient to the attainment of What 
he thought above all price but that of virta%**the 
affections of a being so amiable, and so lovely c 
neither, to enhance the merit of the sacrifice,'did 
he for a moment betray his feelings; he had fixed 
his own point of integrity, and, steep as <was the 
ascent, was determined to reach its summib 

" Your ladyship has considered this affecting 
story very deeply, and your -sentiments Would 
beautifully contribute to the happiness of an Utor 
pian world ; but in this we must not; live for ouf> 
selves alone : our parents and society have their 
demands, to which, as children-and citizens, we 
must conform. The flowers of\irtue here are an* 
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compassed with thorns, which, though poignant, 
•do not wholly eclipse their beauty, or absorb 
their perfume;” 

" It is the world we live in,” said Lady Sophia, 
u that has planted those thorns. Paul could have 
told you they grew not in the Mauritius; but I 
never read the whole of the story; with me it con¬ 
cluded, with the end of hope and happiness; I 
never read a line beyond, * The St. Geran then 
presented itself to our view, her gallery crowded 
with people !* ” 

Tears filled the eyes of the amiable young 
"Woman; her bosom heaved v\ ith involuntary sighs, 
atid gathering together the flowers, she rose from 
her seat, and left the room. 

A period of bitter feeling succeeded. Edgar 
thought indeed that it“ was an edict in destiny,” 
that the course of true-love never did run smooth, 
and for a while he was subduet\by the conscious¬ 
ness; but as the“ rising lion shakes from his mane 
the heavy dew-drops of the night,” the virtuous 
energies of a mind, determined to keep in the 
straight line of rectitude, recovers itself. 

“ We pray,” said he,“ not to be led into tempta¬ 
tion; which if we do not endeavour to avoid r w*^ 
wilfully seek, and make our prayers a mockery. 
Such conversation as this is tempting our powers 
of resistance, and he # who confides in his own 
strength may fall. I will hazard them no more, 
hut to-day, before it is to-morrow, seek out for a 
passage to England.” 

With this intention, Edgar left Lord Eitz-Erin’s 
hottse, and met with that success which good in- 
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tcntions, when acted upon in good earnest, sel¬ 
dom fail to meet. In the evening, Lady Sophia 
appeared with the dark flowers of* the 6vreet Sear-* 
bills mingled amongst the rich tresses of her 
light brown liair; aiyl the association, that had 
impressed her mind whilst she placed them there, 
had left the expression of tenderness and sym¬ 
pathy upon her beautiful features. Lord Fitz* 
Erin saw, and felt the loveliness of his daughter, 
and said, “ W here did my Sophia procure those 
becoming ami elegant flowers ?” 

“ The eastern gales have brought them from 
the Mauritius, dear papa, where they have bloomed 
amidst its valleys, though the hand that planted 
them sleeps beneath its turf.” » 

“ But why wear flowers that awaken such nye- 
lancholy reflections, my love ?’* asked Lady Fitz- 
Erin. “ I remember Virginia says—* You might 
fancy it is in mourning.’ In gratitude for the 
blessings we enjoy, let us not nurse fictitious 
sorrows; therefore, 1 would rather see a chaplet 
of roses encircle your brow than the hapless 
widow's flower.” 

*. u An amiable nature,” said Lord Fitz-Erin, 
“ will weep with thosg who weep, and sympathise 
even with imaginary griefs, which, when painted 
by the hand of genius, shows us, as in a mirror, 
the woes to which our nature is exposed; but this 
‘ sweet sorrow' * must liawe its limits, lest we im¬ 
pair the vigour of the mind, and destroy its 
powers, when we arc called upon to resist the vital 
calamities of life.” 

On the succ^ding day, £dgar made hk ar« 
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i^mgenients for returning to England in a mer~ 
chant ship, that was leaving Madeira direct. The 
^svgning was peculiarly inviting, and Lord Fitz- 
Erin proposed driving out upon the beach. Lady 
Fitz-Erin had been slightly indisposed during 
the day, and declined the exercise, which she 
pressed upon her faipily. 

“ Will your ladyship/’ said Edgar, with great 
earnestness of manner,“ allow me to remain with 
you f 1 will read, talk, or be silent, as you com¬ 
mand.” 

Lady Sophia said, half reproachingly, “ Mr. 
Bonville, you desert us, and your usual pleasures. 
What! will not you go and look upon the blue, 1 je 
sta, and see the bright bright sun, hastening to 
<lea r > dear England ? 1 wish I could amplify these 
inducements still more, and rival mamma.” 

He could not answer. u To-morrow,” thought 
he, " I shall accompany its course, and leave 
behind me that sun which must no more shine 
for me!” 

Oh, no! dear youthful aspirant of virtue. The 
soul’s calm sunshine gilds that bosom alone that 
sacrifices its own wishes upon the altar of duty, 
and'such awaits the future day and evening of 
tby life! 

Left alone with Lady Fitz-Erin, Edgar sunk 
|into a sad and conscious silence. Her ladyship 
took a book from her table, and said, “ 1 will 
avail myself of your compliment, by requesting 
yoft to read/’ * 

Bonville took the hook; it was “The Influence 
•f the Passions on the Human IJeart. ’ He kept 
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bis eye tideipagey as though bisdunr 

reflections were weighing its import. *! ! ’■■i&d? 

Lady Fitz-Eriu-satinsilent attention * her eye * 
rested on his face, which expressed the varied 
emotions of his mind. “ Bonvilie,” said she} 
with great kindness of voice and /nanner , u hour 7 
am I to understand your si^nce f Your face is; 
a volume I would fain read, but cannot. Still 
silent? My dear Bonville, is there any thing 
:pon your mind, in your heart, that a friend, a 
mother, could soothe ? Speak to inc ; confide in 
me. When I, with my lord, took you from your 
happy home, I determined to supply, as far as I 
could, its tender protection and support” 

“ Mother!’* Edgar involuntarily repeated, and 
his frame thrilled with emotion. “ All kindness 
and condescension you have been to me, mad/im t 
and most happy have I been : extend that kind, 
that condescending indulgence a little longer, 
and believe that my grateful sensibility can only 
terminate with my life; but from this happiuess I 
must depart?: let me but take the regard of your 
ladyship and that of Lord Fitz-Erin with me, 
and I shall not go without consolation.*’ 

u Leave us, HonvilUt! leave Dunmeath so pre¬ 
cipitately ! what can have occasioned such a de¬ 
termination, which I must seriously oppose, un¬ 
less convinced of its necessity r” 

Edgar sat with his eyes*bent on the ground, as 
though he was there looking for the characters 
that should form his answer. The Various sensa¬ 
tions that oppressed him passed in quick suc¬ 
cession over his features; the, colour rose to his. 

i 5 * 
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cheeks, his eyes filled with tears $ hut nemefftiber- 
ing that he was called upon to speak, by one to 
%rhom so much respect was due, and trusting in the 
true dignity of her noble mind, he said, in a voice 
of the deepest contrition, <4i Pardon me, madam; 
mine is an involuntary fault, but let the expiation 
atone for its presumption* My heart could not be 
insensible to the graces and virtues of Heaven’s 
loveliest creation—” a moment of awful silence 
ensued ; and he -sunk upon his knee by the side 
of the sofa on which Lady Fitz-Erin was seated, 
and rested his face upon it—“It loves, it worships, 
Lady Sophia! but,” continued he, raising his 
voice, as conscious rectitude inspired its never- 
iFailing energy , te I go to-morrow, never to see 
her more, till she bears the name of the man 
kWhom her noble parents wish that she should so 
honour. 1 

Lady Fitz-Erin, though never unconscious of 
her high station, was yet sensible to the claims of 
humanity, to the feelings of nature; she was not 
of that disposition which was, 

* Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart. 

Already to sorrow resign’d.’ 

« 

■She fully appreciated the noble candour, the 
manly ingenuousness, that could thus confide in 
liters; and said in a vofce of tender commiseration, 
Recover yourself, my young friend; you poB- 
%ess my sincerest sympathy; for, in this world of 
trial, one of the severest tests of virtue is, when 
* sweet affections prove the source of woe.*” 
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" Recover yourself, Bonville,” said she, grhr 
ciously motioning him to be reseated, “ and.•I 
will follow the example of candour you have* 
shown : recover yourself, and spare me a while.” 

After the silence of a few moments, Lady JFita- 
Erin said, “ As woman, such as ^he came from 
the hands of her Maker, £ophia is but your 
equal; the same pure spirit animates you both; 
by the same natural graces you are distinguished; 
the genius and talents that you each possess are 
more rare than rank and fortune: but Lady Sophia 
Cavuna is the daughter of an ancient and a noble 
house : her ancestors, and her posterity, alike 
assert their claims, their high and unalienable 
claims upon her; and as the aftianced wife df 
another, she is the sacred hostage of Lord Xfitz- 
Eriu’s honour, whose moral escutcheon, as, hi£ 
patent of nobility, is without spot or stain. I 
therefore request a further proof of your sincerity, 
Bonville, that yon must not, will not withhold.-^— 
Does Lady Sophia know your attachment ?” and 
in a hurried-ami half-suppressed voice , i( does she 
permit its consciousness r” 

• Lady Sophia’s name, and this subject,” re¬ 
plied Edgar, “ would, have been with me ever 
sacred; not even .breathed in the sanctuary of 
a mother’s, or a sister’s bosom,, but to avoid the 
appearance of ingratitude and caprice towards 
those to whom the most profound respect is due. 
To have been considered worthless by Lord Fitz- 
Erin’s family would have broken # my heart, the 
dread of which has unsealed my lips; but never 
by look, by word, or implication, have 1 dared 
to insinuate to Lady Sophia that I thought 
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she was an angel, or' that she was angel-like 
adored.” 

* tf Honourable Bonville! but to mv other in- 
quiry ?” 

“ Ah, madam, now, indeed, you put me to the 
trial, not of my sincerity, for I wish your ladyship 
could see my heart, -r*it would acquit me of that 
presumption which you call upon my lips to 
avow; but your requests are with me commands. 

t( Had I,” said he, his eyes not daring to rise 
to her ladyship’s anxious countenance, " an im¬ 
perial crown to offer Lady Sophia, 1 feel an in¬ 
ternal, an involuntary consciousness, that she 
would prize the hand by which it was offered 
a*bc ve the diadem. This question, my lady, 1 
could liavecvaded, and escaped the imputation of 
presumption ; but it was the sincerity of the heart 
your ladyship required, and it is yours. Allow 
me to add, there has been no mutual acknow¬ 
ledgments, no tacit acceptance ^ the distance of 
our fortunes is not more remote than the avowal 
of our sentiments.*’ 1 

• 

“ Enough, Bonville,” said Lady Fitz-Erin ; tc you 
must indeed separate. Lady Sophia is destine'!' 
for the young Marquis of JL). : he is now visiting 
the Greek Isles, and will meet us on our return 
at Gibraltar: there has been a long hereditary 
friendship in the two families : he wishes to unite 
it nrtore relatively; and ten our arrival at home, we 
sfiaff Acknowledge our preference of him to every 
dtl&er young nobleman, who might seek our 
<5tofefished daughter. This candour is your due, 
Bonville \ more thqn this, our esteem, our ten« 
derest regaid accompanies you to England; and 
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yourimmediate departure I no lopge* oppose 
My wishes, my prayers/’ said her ladyship^eitiff 
phatically folding her hands , (i attend youthere.* 
Oh! may you find in the bosom of yonr owip, 
dear family the peaoe that has.been temporarily 
endangered in ours r 

Edgar rose, and taking l^er ladyship’s offered 
hand, pressed it respectfully to his. lips, and with¬ 
drew. 

With the same ingenuous simplicity with which 
Edgar Bonvilie had made his honourable con¬ 
fession to Lady Fitz-Erin, did she impart it to 
her lord; and in minds so congenial, the same 
sentiments prevailed. After Lady Sophia had 
retired for the night, she was followed to hdlr 
chamber by her tender sympathising mother. She, 
had just reposed her head upon her pillow,,an$i 
waking visions of love and happiness, soft as ita 
down, floated on her youthful fancy. 

Lady Fitz-Erin’s eye caught the wreath of 
sweet Scabius, as it hung amongst the trinkets of 
her watch. Ah P* thought she,“/now ? can fancy ; 
it in mourning! 1 shall not be a welcome visitor 
•to-night, my love; my fondest kiss wjll *ot re^ 
compense the unwelcome intelligence I bring,” 

The unconscious being raised her head, and it* 
rested upon her arm, which her pillow sustained, 
whilst she looked upon her mother with anxiputjf; 
inquiry. “ Our pleasant yaung friend, Boo villa, if 
recalled to England; with hiin, the call of duty, is . 
as imperious as the call of destiny# We; shall ail 
regret his departure;, hut Dunmeath; wil} have- 
most cause: the improvement he received from 
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Bonville’s society is daily evident, and on his 
account, it is most to be lamented.” 

* Lady Fitz-Erin spoke diffusely, to give her 
daughter time to collect herself, and in that time, 
what a transition had taken place in her feelings! 
Her warm blood seemed instantanously turned to 
ice; her heart bounded to her throat, and her 
arm, that sustained her head, lost its supporting 
power. Lady Fitz-Erin continued. “ He leaves 
us to-morrow by a merchant ship, that sails im¬ 
mediately, as another may not soon occur ; He is 
not one that will temporise with his duty. He 
will embark at noon. 1 hope, my Sophia, you 
will breakfast with us; it will evince your respect 
far your brother's friend, of which he is so greatly 
deserving.” 

# The delicacy of the woman triumphed over 
fyer feelings; and she said, in a faint, but col¬ 
lected voice, u Certainly, dear mamma, it is a 
respect due to Mr. Bonville that I shall not fail 
to pay.” 

“ Good night, my sweet love,” said Lady Fitz- 
Erin, as she kissed her with affectionate tender¬ 
ness ; ‘*may sleep and peace rest with my Sophia!” 

Thus did this high-minded and sensible woman 
subdue those feelings which in more common na- 
., T j ^ires would have been displayed in rage and re¬ 
proach; whilst violence would have drawn closer 
those ties that gentleness more happily succeeded 
to untwist. Lady Fitz-Erin left her daughter’s 
chamber, but itot to visit her own; she devoted the 
whole night to writing letters—the infirmity of na¬ 
ture, supported by the omnipotence of mind. But 
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not even the self-approving hour could soothe the 
wounded feelings of Edgar; he waited anxiously 
for the dawn, and left his chamber at its first 
appearance. On the sea-shore he watched the 
waves, restless and#perturbed as his own spirit; 
there he passed the first hours ofjnorning, and on 
his return met Lord Dunni^ath, who rushed into 
his opened arms, and sobbed upon his bosom. 

“ We shall meet again in England, dearDer* 
mot,” said Edgar; “ in the journey of life, I hope 
we shall often meet.” 

“ I wish we might never, never part,” said the 
affectionate boy. They proceeded to the family 
breakfast-room; Lord I) unmeat h hanging fondly 
upon Edgar, repeating his regrets, but too fb- 
herently well-bred to express his wonder at the 
suddenness of its cause. By a strong effprt.of 
conscious propriety, the intervening hour was 
passed with apparent cheerfulness by all but him, 
who having no* latent cause for self-control, in¬ 
dulged the genuine sorrow he felt. The moment 
now arriv(*d when delay wasdangerous, and time 
imperious. Edgar arose; he took the offered hand 
‘ jof Lady Fitz-Erin, he bowed upon it, he kissed 
it, he could have knplt to the being to whoin it 
belonged. . • 

In a steady, but softened tone, she said,'* Fare¬ 
well, my young friend! most sincerely do 1 lament 
the necessity of your departure. May Heaveotfe- 
unite you with your friends, and gTant that we maiy 
all meet again in England! Sophia, 1 knowyou /feel 
as I do; but if wc were to detain Bonville,” Said 
she with a faint smile,by.saying what we feel, 
the ship would sail without him; so one adiei!,and 
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away.” That adieu could not be given in words $ 
Lady Sophia arose, and the almost pulseless hand 
of each were for a moment united, and then 
separated for ever. 

Most judiciously was this*parting allowed; it 
precluded the $ad and desolated feeling, with 
which the sorrowing Jieart lingers upon the me¬ 
mory of the object from which it is abruptly 
divided by duty or necessity; repeating with me¬ 
lancholy reiteration, “ had 1 but been allowed to 
have said farewell, I would then have submitted^ 
and have been resigned.” 

Lord Fitz-Erin and his son accompanied Bon- 
ville to the ship, and there repeated their regrets, 
attd assurances of future regard. The bitterness 
of separation was passed, Lady l 7 irz-Erin, and 
Iv*dy Sophia were parted from; but the hand of 
Edgar yet retained the feeling, the impression of 
that cold one, that had received the first faint 
pressure of his. lie retired immediately to his 
cabin, where his feelings are too sacred to be 
intruded upon. InAhe stillness of the night, lie 
sought consolation from that Being who knows 
the nature and the sufferings of the human heart,, 
and who alone can supipqrt a Christian in the 
warfare of life. He called upon himself to act 
with that energy and fortitude that become the 
son of his beloved parents, the pupil of his ve¬ 
nerable friend, the youth, whom Lord and Lady 
Fitz-Erin had distinguished. And on the succeed¬ 
ing day, by forcing himself to receive and return 
thdattentions of Captain Benson, he recovered 
his serenity; his happy cheerfulness could alone 
biPR^stored by an union with his beloved family, 
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the soothing delights of Teesdale, and the resump¬ 
tion of his former avocations. 


• CHAPTER IX. 

Him we might liken to the setting sun. 

As 1 have seen it on some gusty day. 

Struggling, and bold, ancfglaring from the west. 

With an inconstant and unmellow’d light. 

She was a soft attendant cloud. 

That hung as if with wish to veil the restless orb. 

The rose of England bloom'd on Gertrude’s cheek. 

Unconscious that he was hastening to them, 
Edgar’s family were solacing his absence, by* 
thinking of the pleasures and advantages he was 
enjoying. Mrs. Bonville had entirely recovered, 
from her accident, and Fanny’s happiness was 
more full, and expanded by the accession of 
ideas, and the increase of friends, her pleasant 
excursion had afforded. 

Sir Charles*Seymour had accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Manners to Scotland, but could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to extend liis journey beyond Edin¬ 
burgh. They and Augustus left him there, after 
having secured his,introduction into that select 
and superior society, that combination of learn¬ 
ing, talent, and science, that the northern capital 
affords. By constant assoeftttion with Mrs. Gran¬ 
ville, the family at Wood field had the ten- 
derest affections of the heart, and the* best powers* 
of the miud, called into further exercise j she 
had borne her share of this jvorld’s evil with 
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a mind so steady, had sat so loosely to its vani¬ 
ties and luxuries, and estimated so truly its solid 
excellencies, that she appeared to have brought 
> the possession of happiness to an art, from which 
the principles of her well directed and,cultivated 
mind suppliedrthe materials it acted upon, the 
dignity of which diffused itself over her form and 
actions. IVoodiield was offered to her as a per¬ 
manent home, but she retained her little cottage, 
for she could not resign the complacent feeling of 
possessing a home of her own ; allowing Peggy to 
take alternately from amongst the cottagers one 
of their female children; keeping it for three 
months or more, and instructing it in those 
'household practices in which she was so well ini¬ 
tiated, Mrs. Granville herself superintending the 
good work. Her remittances to, and communi¬ 
cation with, America, were regular claims upon 
her little income and her large heart; and so 
entirely did the faithfulness of her attachment, 
and the consistency of her character, refute the 
gentle satirist, who asserts more in' pity than in 
anger, that “ friendship is but a name,” that she 
would have left the tranquil comforts of her home, 
and the sensible enjoyments of Mr. Bonville’s 
family, to have alleviated the sorrows of her early 
friend, by sharing them with her in America; but 
with equal generosity this proposal was refused. 

" If ever,” said hc^unfortunate friend, “ your 
presence will save me from despair, 1 will be 
sated; but my heart’s fondest wish is to be as¬ 
sured, that you will be a mother to my child in 
England.” < 
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The affectionate and devoted Mrs. Granville 
was not aware how soon the tender claim would 
be made. 

Mr. Delaney, ever at variance with settled 
prospects and stationary comforts, was now in the 
country of speculators and adventurers; and he 
was one of its most visionaryemd restless inhabit¬ 
ants. The servants, or lather the domestics, were 
under no restraints, and acknowledged no subor¬ 
dination ; alike insensible of the feelings of re¬ 
spect as of the sentiments of gratitude. Society 
in this state to the elegant and sensible Mrs. De¬ 
laney afforded no enjoyment. There were but two 
objects in the visible world with which she could 
communicate, her daughter, and her friend; ancf 
what a dread expanse, divided her from the one, 
what sad presages of the future wounded hefi 
spirit for the other! 

Mr. Delaney now almost wholly absented 
himself from his 'wife and daughter, and asso¬ 
ciated with newly arrived projectors, with whom 
he renewed liis hitherto disconcerted plans;;and 
was at this time on the eve of accompanying them 
to“a far distant settlement. 

The first intimation»Mrs. Delaney received of 
this intended desertion was from her female do¬ 
mestic. “ Master,” said she, is going up to the 
back-settlements. You are an unsuitable wife for 
a man that must live for "weeks together in the 
woods; your child, too, will never be good for any 
thing; he is going away with some new settlers, 
and i shall go with thenv so you had better get 
back to England, where you «ay you can have 
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women to come, and go, and stay, at your bid¬ 
ding.” 

“ I must hear this from your master,” said 
the horror-struck wife, ** before I pay it any at¬ 
tention.” 

“ I am going into the field,” said the girl, “ and 
I will tell him.” 

She went away, but ty> join the paTty which 
were waiting for her, and, along with her worth¬ 
less master, returned no more. 

Olivia Delaney was a woman who should have 
fallen to the lot of one who would have cherished 
her as the best gift Heaven had to bestow on man; 
whose eyes in the morning should have sought 
"hers as the blessing of the day; whose hand 
should have remembered its cunning for her sake; 
whose heart should have sought its repose in her 
affection; its balm for every woe in her sym¬ 
pathy, and its support for every sorrow in her 
faithfulness; for dignity and love were the essence 
of her nature, and every feeling of her mind was 
disposed “ to go hand in hand with her marriage 
vow.” 

Heart-broken under the sad and cruel disap¬ 
pointment of finding the than she once had loved 
so fondly, whom she still adhered to so truly, who 
was the father of her Olivia, a worthless and 
abandoned deserter; and convinced too late that 
a handsome exterior, and a specious suavity of 
manners, without solid principles and useful 
energies, will never contribute to domestic hap¬ 
piness, she sunk beneath the pressure of her ac¬ 
cumulated sorrows. To die in England, if for* 
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bid to live there, had been the first wish of her 
exile: she now felt that it could not be ac¬ 
complished. By the disposal of her few posses¬ 
sions, she obtained a sufficiency to convey her 
daughter there; and in imploring the blessings 
of Heaven upon her child she resigned her care¬ 
worn life. In the meridian of years and beauty, 
she died a victim to neglect, and unrequited 
affection. 

The world’s law hath no punishment for this 
lingering destruction ; but there is a merciful 
and retributive Being, who will not suffer his 
creatures to be afflicted without avenging their 
cause, and who will consider those who inflict 
misery, and destroy peace, the objects of his 
justice; along with those, who/guilty of the last 
act of inhumanity, cut off life itself. ^ • 

On the evening on which the orphaned Olivia 
arrived at Ashhurst, she had been the subject of 
conversation at Woodfield, when Peggy came 
up in breathless haste to say, “ a young lady, 
in deep modming, had just arrived in a chaise, 
and inquired for Mrs. Granville.*’ 

* .The conviction rushed upon her mind: st It is 
my motherless Olivia,”»said she: “ let me hasten 
to give her welcome.” 

" If indeed it be Olivia,” said Fanny, “ we will 
welcome her also; and early to-morrow I will 
be with you.” 9 

“ If,” said Mrs. Bonville, “ slm is deserving 
of Mrs. Granville’s affection, my Fanny, she 
will be a great acquisition to your happiness; 
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which I have often thought was incomplete 
* without a friend of your own age.” 

" I know what you would say, my love, and 
the sincerity of your assertions; but however 
your mother may have satisfied your heart, I 
am assured the sympathy of one, whose age 
and pursuits assimilate with youfs, will increase 
its pleasures; 4 for there- is nought on earth so 
fair as virtuous friendship;’ that affords its pos^ 
.sessors the hope of treading the path of life, 
even to its close, together.” 

When Fanny Bonville visited the cottage in 
the morning, Mrs. Granville and her trans-atlantic 
pharge were seated at the breakfast-table: she 
saw, at the moment, that she was expected, that 
she was already known to the youthful stranger. 
Mfs. Granville united the hands of each with 
tenderness. No one spoke; but the manner, the 
expression of all, denoted affection, confidence, 
and gratified expectation. 

“ I come,” said Fanny, u to take you and 

Olivia (for she had never heard her called bv 

« 

another name) to AVoodfield. Mamma longs to 
bless her youngest daughter.” 

“ Not to-day, dear Faifriv ; my child must he 
iiated in her home the firsrday of her taking 
possession: to-morrow wc will bey ours; to-day you 
must be ours. Peggy is going to invite Mr. and 
MtsJJdnville to dine with us, and you will remain.” 
^*The youths of Fanny Bonville and Olivia do 
Lancy presented the greatest contrast: the one 
had known only happiness, more pure, more un- 
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interrupted than the vicious, the melancholy, 
and the discontented will allow to the state of 
humanity ; but cheerfulness, gratitude, and piety 
had been its basis, and fair was the superstruc¬ 
ture. The other, exposed from infancy to innu¬ 
merable sorrows and deprivations,*—-possessing a 
father, yet without a father^ protection or sup¬ 
port; a country without a home; no human 
being, no local habitation to attach her heart, 
but her mother—and that little space, wherever 
it was, that dear mother occupied,—to her, every 
look and feeling was devoted; in her, all her 
affections were concentrated ; and in that watch¬ 
ful, idolizing tenderness, which that mother ex¬ 
cited, her very nature became formed : deprived 
of that mother, they were transferred to Mrs. 
Granville, their guardian angel, now her utily 
friend. Exposed to the hazards of the ocean, 
during a tempestuous passage, and the solitude 
to her of a busy seaport, where she knew no one 
but the captain of the merchant vessel in which 
she came to Liverpool; to be received with such 
.tenderness, cherished as a blessing sent from 
Heaven, and considered as a daughter by one of 
the best and kindest 6f women and of friends, 
was almost too great a trial of her grateful and 
lively sensibility. Fanny Bonville had known 
no sorrow, suffered no unkindness, witnessed no 
vice; she had excellent*judgment, quick sus¬ 
ceptibility, and an elevated imagination; with a 
lively sense of all that was sublime and beautiful 
in the works of God, all. that was pure and intel- 
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lectual in the mind of man; with a perfectiaiHf- 
ference to, or contempt ofjwhatever was mean, 
low, or sordid, though wealth and power gave it 
their sanction. By the undiscaHwuinating world 
she would have been called romantic ; and such 
she was, if to he ardent in the cause.of virtue, and 
eager in the race »f excellence, was romance; 
but firm in purpose and steady in principle,* the 
consistency of her character , would put to shame 
the superficial observations of those who wilfully 
or ignorantly sit in judgment upon the characters 
of others. Not more in circumstanced than ap¬ 
pearances did they differ. The little Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican was delicately formed, with lair complexion, 
and its usual accompaniments, a flow of light- 
brown hair, with an eye of Heaven’s own azure, 
in which the tenderness and apprehension of her 
nature were blended. Fanny Bonville's fine dark 
eyes were radiant with animation, hoping all 
things, believing all things, ’confiding in all 
things; Iter glossy hair, a few shades lighter, 
forming a marked contrast with her fair and 
open brow ; the sweet expression of her mouth, 
whose receding smiles discovered her fine teeth; 
with the symmetry of her form, and the grace of 
h|| manner, presented an analogy of her mind 
and character. 

In friendship, as in love, the affections will be 
influenced, if not guid&d, by the fancy; and it 
has been often observed in each, that contrast 
excijps attachment. The peculiar circumstances 
of Olivia de Lancy’s ]\fe, Mrs. Granville’s af- 
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her had long excited that of Fanny 
BwtviHe, Which, when seen, her person and 
manner xronfi fined. 

’ *As they dtetr ronftd the evening fire, which in 
their northern rC&Jdeute. was always pleasant, 

- Mrs. Bonville cOftteinplated the affectionate en¬ 
dearments of Mrs. to the orphaned 

QHvia. “ I adi happy^**' said' she, “ in the ac¬ 
quisition of thisdarling child; at the thoughts 
qf her association the solitude of my home dis¬ 
appears; sleeping and waking she will be mine; 

I feel her the little •Friday’ of iny shipwreck. 
And now Ashhurst contains all 1 love, all I hope 
for*iu this world ^the fortunate island of my 
teifrestrial repose.** s 

“ Oh heretic in faith and affection !** exclai med 
Fanny, “ where would you 4 )lace my brother r” 

“ In a city set upon a hill, my Fanny. Ash-, 
hurst is given to .another; and his light, 1 trust, 
will shine before men over a wider scene.** 

“ His spiwit remains with us,*’ said the fond 
mother. “ Where he once has been, there he 
will ever be.** 

Three months of tfye proposed twelve,** said 
Mr. Bonville, u are not yet passed. I dare not 
think how much I want my boy.” 

How little did this endeared family imagine 
that the object of their affections was so nigh 
bis native land. There were few passengers on, 
board the Two Margarets; and Edgar frequently* 
wished for that “ gay creature of the element,” 
the kind hearted Bedford: for he did not seek 
abstraction, or desire to cherish the past evetfls 
vol. 11. • K . 
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io^i»retrq«p^pftan^ ( l^ l^fpBfp ; tke vu?tm#fi& 
heart by the enervation, J^ia mipd. lie re§e<?ted 
upon the d uties he had; tq r perfarm* the claim* 
he had to answer, the duties pfhis life* the, claims 
of hisfaxoily; yet, as the Persian, he would daily 
turn to the rising sun, andtbjnkof those it shone, 
upon—upon the bright beam that had shot across 
his path, and then became, obscured to him*for 
ever. But all the fond affections and associa¬ 
tions of his earlier life glowed in his bosom when 
the man at the mast-head called, out—“ Land.1 
England!” 

It was early morning, but all crowded upon 
r deck to bless their sight with a view of their 
beloved country. Beautifully to them, though 
faintly, its shores arose from its parent sea in 
htfjg horizontal lines; which, before the close 
of day, presented "amidst its white cliffs the 
well known head-lands of the Isle of Wight, 
Which, like a small brilliant struck off from the 
“ gem of the ocean,” shone in “ the silver sea.” 
The morning presented the coast ot Hampshire; 
Portsmouth/ and Spithead, with its grove of 
masts; appeared in view. A recollective pang 
shot through the heart 6f Edgar: there he was 
with Lady Sophia, but there also he last saw .his 
father and his sister, to whom he was now hasten* 
mg. How they/would meet him, he well knew; 
but she, he; should meet no more. He.did not 
.with the: first feelings, on touching his native 
shore, should 'he the heart's desolation; he there* 
fore prp^eeded with the ship to Gravesend^ do* 
sgatchihg a packet of letters to. Woodfield from 
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they 5 might be Forwarded to reach M r. BbnVille 
befbre IriffoWnarirlvbl. ' ^ > 1 :i ; ' 


Lady Fitz-Eritt* hhll* sobght; had expended 
no repose, on the ttight preceding Edgaris'de¬ 
parture; Her ndfeiPe 1 'nature Vas pained at the k 
contemplation Of those griefs she felt compelled 
by circumstances and propriety to indict; and, 
in the interval* of night, she wrote to Mr. Bon- 
ville, the tender father who had resigned his 
amiable child to her charge. 


i / , 


u Very soon after this meets your hand, my # 
respected sir, your son, the best of sons, and the 
most amiable of human beings, will be pressed 
to your heart, scarcely to be more loved—mof6“ 
cherished there, than in my own. Spare his 
delicacy, and his feelings, by requiring any ex¬ 
planation from him of his premature return. 
The cause is honourable to him-—the necessity 
deeply regretted by us; yet, to you and- Mefj 
Ben vil te all confidence is due." Had Laidy Sophid 
Gavana been less sensible of the merits of ©a* 
young friend, weshould*notnOw havle.to lamBud 
his loss; and, formed as he is by your culture, 
and endowed as he is by Heaven, be could not 
have lived in .the contemplation of virtues and 
graces like hers without loving them, i trust < 
their- separation irill prove biitr ^temporary, 
sorrow, »arui the reward r of his smbArissstti, rrod- 
integrity wilt he future aifuLpcrmanewt happiaess!;^ 
that future; I hope, wiH reunite inm with Lorfl r 

k 2 
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Fitz-Erin’s family; wlm&ebestSCTviees^anfcereit 
esteem, and most affectionate remembrances, Drill 
ever attend him> 

u .Assure Mrs. and Miss Bonville of my regard; 
and accept the sympathy and respect of, sir, 
yours, .very sincerely, 

♦ u Frances Fitz-Erin/’ 

Lord Fitz-ETin also Wrote : 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“ Lady Fitz-Erin’s sentiments and mine so in¬ 
variably coincide, that I am sure her ladyship’s 
letter will have expressed what 1 feel upon the 
present occasion. My regret, esteem, and friend¬ 
ship, accompany Bonville to England, to those 
ffiends of which he is so truly worthy ; by him, 
and them, I request to be considered as their very 
sincere friend, 

“ Fitz-Ebin. 

Some communication also, upon an event so 
unexpected as Bonville’s return, was due to Mr. 
Manners, whom Lord Fitz-Erin addressed at the 
same time. * 

“ PEAR MANNERS, 

M Do not ask Bonville any questions respecting 
his return without us. He is a noble fellow, of 
which I will convince you when we meet. I have 
not made any provision for his return, therefore 
am his debtor; but, asj^would not hazard the pos¬ 
sibility of suggesting an idea, that I set a price 
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upoflw^tutis ahoveall price,! cannot offer tore-? 
imlafurse those pecuniaryexpenses he will incur; 

I therefore request you to draw upon my hanker 
for five hundred pounds, and present it to him, 
my dear friend, in the’maaaer which you think 
will be most likely to ensure its* acceptance. 
When I return to England, it will be my first 
care to make him the ostensible object of my 
favour and regard. Present my respectful com¬ 
pliments to Mrs. Manners, and believe me truly 
yours, 

“ Fitz-Erin.” 

. These three letters were sent from Portsmouth; 
one from Edgar accompanied them; and so 
assured was he of the affection he inspired at 
Wood field, that he knew his own would be firsr* 
perused. 

u My dear, iny'honoured parents! my be¬ 
loved sister! can your Edgar regret any circum¬ 
stance, unaccompanied by self-reproach, that re¬ 
stores him to the sacred paternal roof at Woodr 
field ? Within a few days 1< shall be there; and 
being there, what can I fvish for more than the 
love and peace that,*1 trust, await me? 

“ Your own, your dutiful, and affectionate 

“ Edgab ” 

*'/ ' ■ i , ■$ i!t 

These letters arrived the day foliowring the one 
passed with Mrs. Granville, on Olivia’s appear¬ 
ance, and at the time wi^gjj they and Miss Boo* 
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vHle were paying theif usual visit 4 tit Medd6w- 
field. They wcVc read, as Edgar had anticipated, 
and for a few moments tmcofnmcnted Upon. 
The father, gratified ris he Was by the kind con¬ 
sideration and generous confidence of Lord and 
Lady Fitz-Ertn, felt in every aching nerve foi his 
beloved child. MYs. Bonville, with the quick¬ 
ness of the woman, saw all the youthful beauty 
of her son’s integrity, and, with all the piide of 
the mother, exulted in its tiiumph; but their 
thoughts were too occupied, their hearts too 
affected, to speak even to each other upon the 
subject that engrossed them. The walking party 
returned with that vivacity and joyous exultation 
of spirits, that a ramble in line weather, and in a 
beautiful country, associated with those dear to 
‘Shch other, never fails to inspire. 

u Your face, deal mamma, is full of expres¬ 
sion,” said Fanny; “ but whether of jov or 
sorrow, I really cannot determine.” 

“ Youi brother,” said Mr. Boinille, “ will be 
here in a few days, perhaps hours; his unex¬ 
pected return has startled even your mamma’s 
equal mind : hut he returns the same exemplary 
Edgar he has ever been; and the friends he 
leaves are no less worthy his*grateful respect, and 
our esteem and deteiericc.” 

u I nevet* doubted | either,” she replied; " hut 
what can have caused this unlocked for plca- 
stofe r” 

' u The confidence of another,” said Mrs. Bon- 
tilie, a is sacred. brother will have no 
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reserve? with a sister whom he lores so much; 
but we will not anticipate those communications, 
the nature of which we can only conjecture.” 

u It is enough,” said Fanny; “ only give me 
my brother, I ask ho more. Now, my dear 
Olivia, you will see the joy of my heart, the 
pride of Woodfield,” • 

The evening passed* but brought not the ex¬ 
pected joy. The fond parents retired at night, 
deeply impressed by the communications of Lady 
Fitz-Erin. In the self-control of her son the 
mother’s heart exulted, and in the sweet hope of 
his return was lulled to rest, amidst the purest 
joys of a mother’s paradise, the consciousness of 
the exalted virtue of lier child; whilst the lender^ 
anxious father, who had been so happy in his 
married life, who had been blest with the objost 
of his Hist and fondest affections, prest a sleepless 
pillow, shrinking from the contemplation of his 
son's life, and thohght, with trembling solicitude, 

“ What a-painful pilgrimage’t would prove, 

Strew’d with tire thorns of disappointed love.” 

Fanny, whom fond &tpectatiou had kept long 
awake, and awakened early, engaged herself in 
all the busy enjoyment of prelusive happiness; 
she visited every scene to which her brother’s 
participation had given interest. During the whole 
day, she felt that climax of expectation so ex; 
quisitely delineated in Miss Baillie’s song on the 
return of the absent; which, though not displayed 
in the feudal throng of a baroi/s hall, was not lps» 
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evident, less sweet, in the happy conscioufoets of 
an Englishman's heme. 

“ 1 cannot but rejoice in dear Edgar’s return,” 
said Mrs. Granville; u for I nm assured, though 
there be cause for regret, • there is none for re¬ 
proach.” A 

“ I thank you for,your confidence,” said Mrs. 
Bonville; “he himself will convince you it is 
well founded.” 


CHAPTER X. 

For care comes with manhood. 

As- light comes with day. 

From the time Edgar left Madeira till he 
Hutched Ashhur&t, his heart had been the pupil 
of his well regulated mind, which be was re¬ 
solved should not become the victim of that 
sorrow, for which he was assured Hope could 
not raise one feather from her bright plume, 
and of his “ youth’s immortality” ‘tie could not 
partake. He reflected how much his parents 
delighted in his happiness, how his sister parti¬ 
cipated ih his cheerfulness, and he appeared be¬ 
fore them as if every wish of his heart was gra¬ 
tified in the reunion. His face was touched with 
$ pale cast of thought, and the fresh bloom of 
jfouth had somewhat‘faded from his cheek; yet 
all the glowing sensibilities of his aifections 
knew no abatement. His gaiety was somewhat 
xttpre tempered; but, if ^possible, his attentions 
w^re more tendeiy>-yet not one grace tvas clouded. 
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doe: xduurm banished, and;: m ,fcbe *jojpof Aiis tee* 
turn, its cause seemed almost forgotten*. be con* 
gratulated Mrs. Granville on the acquisition of 
Olivia, from whose Hand he received her ns an* 
other sister. Without dwelling upon the termi¬ 
nation of liis absence, its events excited the 
most lively interest at Wqpdfield: the sweet* 
tempered Bedford, the high»spirit£d Captain 
St. John, were never wearying topics; and the 
assurance that the former would visit Woodfield, 
on his return from India, afforded general plea¬ 
sure. 

Mrs. Granville observed, that without systema¬ 
tically collecting the amiable and the distin¬ 
guished, Ashhurst bade fair to become the scen^ 
of as much human felicity as a visionary enthu¬ 
siast had allotted to his utopian “ Shenstoqe, 
Green.” 

Edgar had much to ask. “ Sir Charles Sey-, 
mour—where is he ?” 

“In Edinburgh, where he had been left by Mr. 
Manners, whs, with Mrs. Manners and Augustus, 
were in the Highlands.” 

* “ Meadow-field, and the dear Abbe?” 

“ Nearly complete; Sour houses occupied by* 
their grateful inhabitants. The Abbe with the 
illustrious exiles of France, with whom he wfw 
solicited to reside, leaving his little chapel to, 
the care of his friends at Woodfield; who love,, 
the temple for the priest’s sake, and who care-/ 
fully keep it sacred in remembrance of its r de-/ 
stination i” 

“ Lady Seymour ?” 

k 5 
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* Secluding heftotf," Mf^ Botrtitte; * in 
one or two Apartments of that beAuftlfu? and 
spacious house; lamenting in querulous com¬ 
plaint the absence of her ton and hqr own sofi- 
tude, yet practising a system of parsimony, that 
mu£t exclude all those friends which would 
enliven it to herself, and probably induce Sir 
Charles to return to his paternal home.” 

<f Yet/’ said Mrs. Granville, u Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss Boimlle, leaving their own elegant and 
happy abode for tile gloom of such a house; the 
increasing and incessant complainings of a be¬ 
ing, to whom Providence has given the means Of 
blessing, and being blessed by all around her, 
'poor in all things because she is poor in spirit 
and in heart.” 

mm? She is the widow of Sir Charles Seymour, 
my dear madam,” said Mr. Jiumille; u moie 
than that, she is a felluw-creaturc, who requires 
the support of those to whom the same Pro¬ 
vidence has been still moie kind in giving them 
cheerfulness, contentment, and competence.— 
You, dear madam, estimate the services and 
exertions of your friends too highly; and, par^o'ti 
me, if I add, are rather too severe upon the 
Weaknesses of human nature, over which you 
have risen superior.” 

*4# With glistening eyes, she said, u Does he 
not, Edgar, like the fnan in the fable, blow hot 
‘ and cold with the same breath ? But I have seen 
*st> much of*this world’s misery arise from error 
‘in conduct, that, though 1 acknowledge man is 
born to trouble, T as t(T^ sparks fly upward, the 
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Home is frequently kindled and ike f*el supplied 
by his own weaknesses and frailties. JJiihappily, 
they too often singe the garments of Ahopc whose' 
virtues would have enabled them to walkthrough 
the fire unhurt. Our. benevolent Father who is in 
heaven designed us for comparative happiness 
on eaith, if we make his laws and our own reason 
the guide of our lives. Your own family, dear 
Mr. Donville, exemplifies his plan of benevo¬ 
lence aud mercy.” 

The penetrating Fanny saw a shade of sadness 
iCbt upon the face of Olivia, and read her 
thoughts; they were the sad aud consequent 
reverse of Mrs. Granville’s illustration. The re¬ 
trospect of her life till now, separation from 
country aud friends, a heart-broken mother, and 
a disgraced father. 

“ When Ileaven is spoken of,” said Fanny, 

“ 1 always think of its inspired Handel. Shall 
we now, papa, have one of his celestial strains? 
Edgar lias not heard the piano-forte since he re¬ 
turned.” * 

Her well-timed proposal met every one’s as¬ 
sent ; aud, in pleased attention, they listened to 
her sweet voice, accompanying—“ There were 
shcpheids watching iu the fields by night;” and 
her delighted family thought the voices of an¬ 
gels could not announce the glad tidings with 
more sweetness or pious exultation. 

On parting for the night, Mrs. Bonville and 
her son were left alone. “ l)o<5s my sister,*’ 
asked he, " know the cause of my premature 
return 
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0 No one, dedr Edgar, ejecept yoar father 
ahd s myself, can suppose it*” 

a I cannot speak 4o her at present, 1 ’ sighed 
he ; “ } r et my” heart would have no reserves with 
its own Fanny, or Mrs. Gmnville, who is one of 
ourselves. Wjll you relieve me from this task, 
from the appearance^,of reserve to those so dear? 
and rely upon me, my own dear mamma, that no 
weak regrets, no selfish indulgences, shall*de¬ 
prive you and my honoured father of the cheer¬ 
ful duty and future exertions of your son.” 
He sealed this assurance with a holy kiss, and 
hastened out of the room. 


“ Thy rose of love so soon blighted, my 
Edgar; but, thank God, there are enjoyments 
and blessings remaining, that thy exalted nature 
cao well appreciate; and for that sweet being, 
who saw and loved thy virtues, my heart weeps 
with pity and affection !” was the fond mother’s 
mental soliloquy as she saw ker darling child 
depart from her presence. 

On the ensuing morning, Edgar, accompanied 
by his sister, Waited upon Lady Seymour. 

** Ah, Mr. Edgari'l am glad to see you here 
a^itin ; home is the most proper place, and the 
best place for young people ; t but what have you 
done with your red cheeks? and you seem a little 
fallen away ; young men are best at home. 1 


frope yoii Will write, and persuade Sir Charles to 
cbtne back again. I cannot think why he can 
feiavtCsucb a place as this for Scotland.” 

Whilst Sir Charles is travelling with such 
friends as Mr. an^Mrs.Tttanners, his absence is 
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scarcely io be regretted 5 of our, .los£fG£*brs eo- 
eiety I am very sensible, I, purpose writ lug to 
him very soon; and, though ,1 shall tell him 
your ladyship's wtshps, and my feelings, I cannot 
endeavour to persuade him to relinquish a pursuit; 
from which he must derive very superior advan* 
tages.” -i 

“ I do not know that, Mr. Edgar, If he is at 
good a man as his fafher was, he need not be 
better; and he never travelled, further than Bath/' 
The nature of Edgar, highly endowed as it 
was, possessed the innocence of the dove; and 
with him the most brilliant wit would lose its 
aim if the shaft was ever so slightly pointed by 
satire. He, therefore, did not interpret the ex¬ 
pression of Fanny's speaking eye, which, as it 
then met his, said — (t Dear, good Sir Charles; 
and that was just as much too far as concerned 
your future happiness, but quite far enough for 
my lady!” To her request of seeing him often 
Edgar readily assented ; and his sister and he 
visited the little chapel in the park as they re¬ 
turned home ; but, though deserted, it was r not 
•forlorn. Fanny, to whom Sir Charles h$d pre¬ 
sented the key, did ^lot suffer it to fal( ( ipjp 
neglect—pious, grateful, and tender feelings, 
united to render it sacred to her heart* It had 

■ 'ii 

been dedicated to the worship of God by onepf 
his most amiable creatures, whose faith, though 
differing from her.own, influenced a pqre, an$ 
holy life ; and who never took an insidious ad¬ 
vantage of the affection he inspired to 4 n j ure 
the one she professed.' Abstracted from rejigip^fe. 
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oonsuferatiohs, which, in tjie pious min4 «jf Miss 
Bonville, it could never be, the little sanctuary 
' was beautiful to the sight and ornamental to the 
park: its base was eovered with a profusion of 
dowers, and the quick-growing broad-leaved ivy 
was encircling its walls. She always carried the 
key when she walked that way; and many times, 
if) the solemn silence of twilight, her mind ran- 
warped by different modes of faith in the house 
dedicated to God, has her heart poured out its 
evening sacrifice of prayer and praise to Him 
upon the steps of its altar. Now the noon-day 
sun shone full upon it, and brightened its narrow 
precincts, though the verdant drapery of the ivy, 
that hung upon the windows, tempered its glow¬ 
ing ray. Nothing had been altered or removed 
since its faithful priest, and his two or three 
lollowers, had been gathered together there; but, 
by the attention of Mbs Bonville, it was kept 
nicely clean. 

u liow peaceful, how cheerful ! v said Edgar, 

, -uncovering his head, “ is its aspect! lfte that spirit 
which influenced the life of our dear Mr. Conyers, 
and its absent minister, which rejoicing in the 
Laid always, sought not tp repress those feelings 
by representing religion as stern, austere, gloomy, 
and uncomfortable, adverse to all the innocent 
^enjoyments of life, and to all the natural desires 
and propensities of the human mind: to vice only 
aters and austere, by which its restraints cannot 
■ be borne; to fanaticism and bigotry only gloomy 
and uncomfortable, by which its charities cannot 
be conceived.” 
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** You have caught his mantle* *1^?'Edgar,” 
said Fanny, pressing the amt hers hung upon; 
“ and, oh, may you fold it round you for life ! J* 
ain most thankful that my religious principles 
were formed and sanctioned by such a spiritual 
pastor—such a man as Mr. Conyers, whose life 
was * visible rhetoric/ wjjose virtues were the 
salt of the earth. A series of charity, bene- 
volence, and good wifl to man, who never sought 
the pomps or riches of this world, but who en¬ 
joyed all its innocent pleasures with gratitude 
and humility ; whose actions anti precepts were 
never at variance ; who loved all his fellow- 
creatures, as though they .were brothers and 
sisters of the same father, but who loved his ttad 
and Saviour more than all; who did justice as 
he loved mercy, but who walked so humbly on 
earth, under the consciousness of his own weak¬ 
ness, as to rely only on the mercy of God and the 
merits of the Redeemer for a place in Heaven.” 

“ My deaiest sister/’ said Edgar, as he folded 
her to his bosom, “ how beautifully, how truly, 
have you delivered his apotheosis! I was brought 
up at the feet of this Gamaliel; and, 1 humbly 
trust, i shall never depart from such reasonable 
service and genuine piety.” Sweeter than the 
first fruits of the year, or the younglings of the 
flock, even when such sacrifices were accepted, 
is youthful piety ! lUic* enthusiasm of its early 
feelings, the ardency of its opening heart, the 
uplifting of its unstained bands( is a lovely Of¬ 
fering to that great and excellent Being, who 
has foinicd his creatures but a little lower 
the angels, and has humbled the pride of tnan 



by f sayiiig h$ must become as a little child, such 
must be bis innocence and purity to be accepted 
' by Him. 

Returning homewards, they arrived at that gate 
where Mrs. Bonvillc's accident had occurred,— 
until then unknown to Edgar; at which he was 
expressing his sorrow, when Qlivia and Mrs. 
Granville appeared in sight- - - 

“ Hush,” said Fanny ; it is a painful retro¬ 
spection to dear Mrs. Granville, who always 
blames her own inattention to the falling gate. 
But see, her face beams with information. 4 ' 
“ What has occurred, dear ma'am ? lias Peggy’s 
largest bee-hive swarmed, or is Meadow-fiekl 
c&mpletcd r” 

“ Something more wonderful than cither, 
though perhaps less to be desired : Mr. Bon- 
”ille has received a letter fiom Mr. Manners in 
Edinburgh, where rich young baronets are not 
undervalued, or young ladies over nice, as at 
Woodfield.” 

“ You deal out enigmas, dear madam, to me 
at least,” said Edgar, “ but 1 think my sifter 
looks as though she was prepared with their 
solution.” c 

u Yet,” said Mrs. Granville, “ the saucy girl 
will not even try to guess, so 1 must tell jou that 
Sir Charles Seymour is married.” 

il Muiried !" repeated Edgar; “ I hope not 
too precipitately : but I wish he had shown more 
Otyi&ideration to Lady Seymour and Lord Fitz- 
Erin, both of whom must be unacejuaintcd with 
circumstance.” * 

** Mr. Bonville is gone up to the Hall with the 
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intelligence, tor my own part,” continued Mrs. 
Granville, " I think Sir Charles has shown no 
defect in his judgment of the female character.” 

“ Do you know the lady he has married f* 
asked Edgar. 

“No; but I know the lady he would have 
married, if wealth and rank could have been 
accepted as substitutes/or manly sense and dig¬ 
nity of character; but who has so little vanity as 
to have forgot that she might have changed the 
simple appellation of Miss Bomille for that, so 
dazzling to her sex in general—a lady.” 

u And was this indeed the case ?’* a9ke«l 
Edgar. “ 1 see its affirmative in your eyes, and 
am proud of my noble-minded sister; not th? 
least proof of which is the concealment of the 
circumstance even from me: to accept or to te-» 
ject is alike your privilege,—the fir^t, as it does 
honour to the man, the uoild has a right to par* 
tioipate in ; the other, the delicacy of the woman 
will confine to her own bosom, and seek not to' 
eiect her triumphs upon the disappointment of 
pnother. I must be allowed to love Sir Charles 
more, for such a proof of bis discrimination.” 

“ Your approbation, my dear brother, is my* 
sweetest triumph. • But 1 feel impatient to hear 
from mamma the abstract of Mr. MannersV 
communications.” 

“ We dine at home to-clay,” said Mrs. Gran- 
villc, “ but will pass our evening with you ; for 
sec Olivia is loading herself with woodbines, root 
and branch, to plant,against the blank end (rf 
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our cottage. I love to see her so happy and so 
occupied: farewell till tea-time.” 

u If you do not mar our trees by writing love 
verses on them,” said Fanny to Olivia, as she 
hastened towards them,' u you plunder our 
hedges, and bear away their sweets ; but Olivia 
has a royal prerogative, she can do nothing 
wrong.” . 

Raising her dove-like eyes to Mrs. Granville, 
she said —“ It is from thence I derive my 
charter.” 

u Dear, lovely beings!” mentally said Edgar: 
“ if one more, one far away, was here; arid if 
love, beauty, and goodness, be the attributes of 
The Graces, ye would be their representatives!” 

To give pain to any human being was repug¬ 
nant to the nature of Mr. Bonville; and he was 
well aware such would be the consequence of the 
intelligence he had to convey to Seymour Hall. 
Not alone the gentleness and propriety of his 
own family, but the decorous behaviour of the 
villagers, influenced by the respect- he inspired, 
had hitherto prevented his witnessing the violence 
to which the dominion of passion, and the ab¬ 
sence of self-control, Anrestrained either by 
external considerations or internal possession, 
may expose the female character. Abuse of the 
trustees of the present Sir Charles, and invectives 
on the last, for not investing herself with absolute 
jjower over l\er son; national reflections and de¬ 
terminations never to pardon or receive the of¬ 
fenders, succeeded each other in Lady Seymour’s 
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Angry exclamations, to which tears of passion 
and fits of temper ensued. Disgusted and of¬ 
fended, Mr. Bonvillc left the house, directing 
the servant in waiting to say, that when Lady 
Seymour was more composed he would see her 
again, if it was licr desire. • 

He had scarcely reached the extremity of the 
lawn before he was overtaken by a footman, re¬ 
questing his immediate return. 

u I must beg your lady to excuse me at pre¬ 
sent ; Mrs. llouvillc is now expecting me at home: 
I will take tea with your lady.” lie proceeded 
homewards, wondering not a little that so violent 
a paroxysm of rage could so soon have subsided; 
not aware how soon “ tears, and fits, and scofcl- 
ings fail,” wheu the object to be obtained is 
insensible to them. 


“ Dear papa,” said Fanny, u now T hope you 
will allow my desire to hear the history of Sir 
< 'luules’s marriage to arise from a more excusable 
cause than cmiosity, although you and my bro¬ 
ther arc smiling with incredulity.” 

“ To satisfy that desire, my love, from what- 
<?ver cause it springs, 1 will read you the letter 
from Mr. Manners: 6ut see, Mrs. Granville and 
Olivia are at the gate; wc will wait till she is 
here, for she too must have the same desire.” 

u Come, dear Mrs. Granville,” said Fanny, 
meeting her and unwrapping her shawl; u come, 
haste to the wedding. Papa only awaits your 
ui rival, to inform us how Sir Charles enacted 
Caesar in Caledonia*’ how he went, saw, and 


conquered.” 
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“ Not so, my Fanny,” said-Mrs. Bonville; 
te support the honour of your sex : how he went, 

saw, and was subdued." 

♦ 


" MY DEAR SIR, 

“ Was I to y.ield to the irritation of the mo¬ 
ment I should bitteuly complain, that I, who 
have had no children of my own, am condemned 
to be perplexed with those of other people ; but, 
when circumstances arc irremediable, nothing 
remains but to turn them to the best account, 
and forbear useless repinings. When, at his 
own desire, I left my ypung ward in this metro¬ 
polis, I had both his pleasure and advantage in 
view'. I considered Edinburgh as presenting 
every advantage for the improvement of a young 
gentleman, where the first company is the best 
society, where pleasure enlivens without absorb¬ 
ing, and where the intellectual acquirements of 
tJte most polite circles preclude the intrusion 
of. dissipation. Without adopting a system of 
espionage, I requested a friend to keep Sir 
Charles in view, and occasionally inform me of 
his.pursuits, and of the estimation in which he 
W^sheld., Mrs. Manners add Augustus proceeded 
with me to the western coast) where the most 
sublime scenery, elicited our admiration, aud the 
Supple, yefcftoute minds, aud hospitable manners 
inhabitants, won bur regard. This enjoy- 


wasJuterjrupted by a letter from my friend, 
ligge&tiug my reappearance in Edinburgh ; in¬ 
forming tine that Sir Charles was in the most 


lunate association with the family of a widowed 
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lady and her two daughters, whom she was sys¬ 
tematically seeking to establish by marriage; 
and that the facility of the Scottish laws was 
most favourable to the accomplishment of her 
plans. 1 travelled with all expedition to Edin¬ 
burgh, and left Mrs. Manners and Augustus to 
follow more conveniently ;*but I arrived too late 
to prevent the catastrophe of the drama of a 
man’s life. Sir Charles is married; and our en¬ 
deavours must now he exerted to make him aft 
respectable as his rank and fortune demand. I 
have the satisfaction to add, the young lady 
has good connexions, and is of an ancient, 
though decayed family. As Sir Charles has 
wealth enough, this is so far as it should be. 
He is a little frightened at his own temerity; 
and we must take advantage of that in arranging 
his establishment during his minority. Ob, had 
he but seen with my eyes ! he would have looked 
but a little way from home; there, where every 
sweet relation of life would have been supplied 
to him—father, mother, brother, through such -a 
wife! ; 

• “ I would now submit to your judgment, n&y 
dear sir, what I propose for Sir Charles traded 
the present circumstances. I hope you WiM 
prevail upon the Dowager Lady Seymour id 
receive the young people at the Hall, to wffcdfrit 
they must ultimately come, to pardoft her sbn*fe 
offence, and give her young daughter-in-law atl 
the consequence she can, during the short visit 
they solicit to be allowed to pay her. They wUJ 
then reside in Edinburgh during the mindrif^ol 
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Sit Charles—perhaps longefr; and, whenever be 
> takes possession of bis paternal Hall, Lady 
Seymour shall retire with the full income the 
late Sir Charles allotted to her for the support 
of the same noble establishment lie had always 
maintained, till his son became of age, by 
whose authority I give this as*uiance. As H 
is of so much importance to the future hap¬ 
piness and respectability of Sir Charles and 
Lady Seymour to form proper connexions, and 
establish good habits at their first entrance 
into the world, Mrs. Manners has most kindly 
accorded with my wish to take a house here, 
and icmain the autumn and ensuing winter, 
whcic, if you will allow your incomparable son 
and daughter to become part of my family, 1 
think we shall pay that homage to the Queen of 
the North which her high claims exact. Edgai 
will find it poetic ground; where eveiy biee/c 
will waft inspiration, and where Fanny cannot 
take a step without encountering objects ve¬ 
nerable in story, and interesting from historic 
association, genealogists of Bruce amidst the 
peasantry of his countrymen, and the deeds oi 
heroes perpetuated by burns, and braes, and 
botofty kHowes. Trusting that you will not only 
conciliate Lady Seymour, but allow me to assure 
my young Benedict that you will pardon his dis¬ 
respect of your hitherto parental gumdianship. 
I obly wait your answer to write to Lord Fitx- 
Erin the substance of this. 

my dear sir, yours, most truly, 

•“ Reginald Manners.*’ 





2Xq. 

" When* we consider the character of Sit 
Charles,” said Mrs. Granville, “ with the power 
and liberty bis large fortune will allow, it is for* 
tunate that the * dramatic catastrophe' hag not 
been more farcical or In ore tragical.” 

“ We will suppose,” said Mrs. Bonvillc, “ un¬ 
less we knew to the contrary^that the young lady 
is amiable ; and, what J think of much greater 
importance than fortune, in the present case, is i 
that she is a gentlewoman born : low birth, and 
vulgar connexions, are an inexpungeable blot in 
a gentleman's escutcheon, that no accumulation 
of money can obliterate.” 

“ When a man has fortune,” observed Mr. 
Bonvilie, “ be is authorized to marry whoever 
he pleases, and should disdain to let mercenary 
motives inti Lienee his choice; whilst, under dif-’ 
ferent circumstances, X consider an attempt to 
build up his fortune on what a woman may 
possess derogatory to the independence of a 
man: if he has talents, let him exert them, to erect 
a pedestal, on which he may raise himself. The, 
learned professions, the arts and sciences, and k 
the*mercantile world, present a field, whereon r it< 
may be supposed every 'man possesses some qugnj 
locations to multiply those talents, and place 
himself on an equality with the woman to whom 
lie aspires, or address her whom he prefers; Wat. 
these ideas I consider as only applying to those, 
whom birth and education, and peculiar feel¬ 
ings, entitle to the society and consideration of 
gentlemen. One part of Sir Charles's conduct, 
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we must allow, is deserving censure; whatever 
may be its result,—disrespect to his guardians and 
want of duty to his parent, for which no after 
submission can compensate. But,” continued 
Mr. Bonville, taking out tiis watch, il it is time 
to attend Lady Seymour. When I survey such 
a circle as this, I fe£i most sensibly her unblessed 
solitude; and, in commiserating her situation, 
forgive, and almost forget her faults.” 

“ It is not more kind than, judicious in Mr. 
Manners,” said Mrs. Granville, resuming the 
subject after Mr. Bonville’s departure, “ to make 
his temporary residence in Edinburgh; the future 
^estimation in which Sir Charles will be held, 
depends upon the society he now keeps, and the 
friends by whom he is countenanced : though a 
‘boy in years, he is a man in circumstances, and 
must associate with them, or be a boy always. 
But I hope Mr. Manners will not allure the two 
fairest flowers from our rural garland, to decorate 
their boasted Queen of the North.” 

c 

u I will not leave you, dear madam," said 
Edgar, <c nor from affectation disclaim your 
compliment to myself. 1 propose, with disap¬ 
probation of my father and mother, to*resume 
my studies at Cambridge on the return of the 
net term, devoting myself to their pursuits 
mpst sedulously and ^entirely.” 

“ And I,” said Fanny, “ in despite of being 
> actually in«love with Mr. Manners, and en¬ 
amoured, from report, with Mrs. Manners, Au¬ 
gustus and Edinburgh, will not leave dear Olivia 
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the first winter she passes at Ashhurst, unless 
mamma wishes to banish her g ; rl from her prs* > 
fence.” 

u Oh no, my Fanpy; I always grieve when 
necessity 01 propriety divide families who truly 
love, and are happy m each oth&r. to the de¬ 
parture of your brother I suSnnt; but we will not 
be sepai atcd.” • 

Mr. JBonville found Lady Seymour inexorable 
to the amicable propositions of Mr. Manners. 
She would leceive Sir Charles, but not his wife; 
and she did not desire to remain at the Hall 
longer than she was mistress there: apparently 
forgetting, in her violent indignation at her son^f 
choice, that she had had no higher pretensions to 
become Lady Seymour than the young lady she 
recoiled at and condemned. 

Sir Charles lefused the permission upon such 
half tenns , and was consequently, absent from 
his future home and Woodfield fuends. 


CHAPTER XL * 

,» i 

VV ho thit bears a human bosom, halh not often felt 

Ilovv ikar are all thoss ties which bind our race in gentle* 
ness iirnuliLi, 

And how swtel their force. 

Let Foi tune's waywaid hand t\e while, be kind or cruel? 

“ I cannot, my dear mother,’' *aid Edgar, 
“ part fioin my sister, without sharing with her 
the bosom secret of my*heart; but it is too great 
a coward to retrace in detail the feelings of 

vol. n. l 
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past six months- Will not you spare me this, 
dear mamma," an appellation he always used 
when his heart was peculiarly tender, " and pre¬ 
pare the way for my unrestrained confidence 
with the sensible and affectionate girl ?” 

“ I will, give her Lady Fitz-Erin*s letter/* said 
Mrs. Bonville: u hfir quick and intuitive mind 
will seize the whole without an explanation that 
will be painful to me.” 

“ And then/* he replied, “ I will take tea with 
her in her own little sanctuary, and participate 
in all the consolation of unreserved, mutual con¬ 
fidence.” 


That small apartment, that had contributed to 
the pleasures of their childhood, that had been 
the repository^ of their youthful treasures, and 
'’which had been elevated by the classical di¬ 
stinction of the Museum, had been resigned by 
Edgar to his sister; and their judicious parents, 
feeling the natural pleasure with which every 
human being appropriates some little space in 
this vast universe to self-possession, confirmed 
the gift. It was now named Miss lloiiville’s 
room; and, 4hough the almost constant inter¬ 
course with her family w'as her happiest com¬ 


munion, yet, in this domestic retirement, many 
hours of self-examination and happy privacy 


were parsed. Sometimes, for she was the child of 
sportijpg^ess, as she was of sweet simplicity, she 
woul^indupc her mamma, papa, and Mrs. Gran- 
to take tea with her there, with all the 
||feiquette of invitation and reception ; thus vary- 
tjie uniformity of rural life with fancy, 
laste,^iid spirit. In this apartment Fanny per- 
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used Lady Fit z-Erin's tetter, which excited the 
mingled emotions of admiration and sorrow: she 
felt most tenderly for the sufferings of her bro¬ 
ther, and the disappointment the amiable and 
gentle being he had loved must have sustained 
in his abrupt departure; honouring the noble 
forbearance and generous commiseration of 
Lady Fitz-Erin, but fexulting in the self-con¬ 
trol, the resolute determination, the final he¬ 
roism of Edgar. Fanny had a grand idea of the 
nature and powers of the human mind; and she 
would have thought meanly of the man, or even 
of the woman, who could sacrifice to their 
own selfish indulgence that energy of resistance 
that distinguishes a great mind from a weak one. 
She had seen so much elevation of sentiment and 
conduct m her parents; and in Mrs. Granville, 
misfoitune and deprivations, consecrated by 
sucli virtuous endurance, that her own estimate 
of moiol conduct approached to its enthusiasm. 
She met he£ brother as he entered the room. 

66 My noble-minded Edgar P* she exclaimed 9 
.as she took his fondly extended hand, <€ greater 
is^he who subdues himself than he who conquers 
a city!” 

(t Lavish upon irie all your healing praise, my 
Fanny, for 1 am sick at heart; but tely upon 
rne, for 1 am firm m purpose; I am going im¬ 
mediately to Cambridge. Occupation is the best 
shield to oppose unavailing l egrets, and to ex¬ 
clude hopeless sorrows. The very air of Wood- 
field is agaii^jtifty cure; it breathes the baligv 
gales of love and peace, and*all domestic jojtar, 
and pictures to my heart such a paradise, where 

i 2 ** 
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one rich flower would sweetly bloom* that it 
turns my very happiness to woe. But fear not 
for me, my Fanny, this is the first indulgence I 
have allowed myself; it is the last weakness you 
shall witness ; numerous blessings surround me, 
amongst which I trust I shall contemplate your 
happier fate.” * 

“ It is said, my dear brother, * that the course 
of true love never did run smooth ;* and, as I 
cannot expect destiny to be altered in my behalf, 
I will not embark upon a stream so turbid ; in¬ 
deed, my taste has been set too high by the 
intercourse with Mr. Manners, and Lord Fitz- 
Frin, to descend below their altitude, though I 
may not aspire to their sphere.” 

“ Will not you allow my gay-hearted Bedford, 
and the fine high-spirited Captain St. John, to 
be their bright satellites?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Fanny, all t . the little Loves 
laughing in her eyes, dimpling around her mouth, 
and mantling on her cheeks, “ I recollect him, 
as he handed me to the gangway of the Guild¬ 
ford, and promised to make a sailor of my 
brother. His shadow crossed rnc in Loudon * I 
then thought he looked like one that might 
stand by Caesar, and give directions; and your 
praise, my Edgar, proves bis mind is worthy of 
its noble casket.” t 

“ His shadow, my Fanny!” 

- « Ob yes;*and, like all other shadowy forms, it 

Spake not with mortal voice, but .repeated to my 
gar alone the sweet assurancd^fcf^i letter from 
Madeira.” * 

** Fanciful girl! \yhat did you see r” 
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w The picture of Captain St. John, my brother; 
who, amidst pictures of statesmen, poets, ge¬ 
nerals, and surrounding beauties of material 
substance, seemed tojook only upon me; so most 
gratefully I looked only upon him, and brought 
the mental shadow of the shacfe with me to 
Woodfield.” 

The rosy suffusion *of Fanny’s face was not 
unobserved by her brother, and his afterthoughts 
dwelt upon the circumstance—upon that sus¬ 
ceptibility of mutual beauty and excellence, that 
is called “ first lovethat love, which every 
child of nature and of feeling once in life ex¬ 
periences; and which, though seldom maturej, 
yields, even amidst the sober and acknowledged 
happiness of advanced existence, a delightful 
and transporting retrospective, which views it as 
an opening rose-bud veiled perhaps in tears, yet, 
whose beauty of colouring and richness of fra¬ 
grance no surrounding shades could efface; a 
burst of sunshine so brilliant, that no succeeding 
clouds could ever wholly obscure; a strain of 
.music as seraphic, as though heaven had opened 
for one moment, and closed again, before the 
harmonious chords could be melodised by human 
powers. Edgar remembered that Captain St, 
John had appeared impressed by the recollection 
of his sister; for one day 4 as they were Valking 
the deck, ami auguring the success of the voyage, 
he said emphatically—“ Oh, weare*sure of that! • 
an angel has called a benediction down upon the 
Guildford; l Miss Bonville’s parting with 
her brother, and have treasured it as talisman^c 
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words/* Conscious as he was of the personal 
i attractions of his sister, to which her inward 
graces and virtues gave unspeakable beauty, he 
was not disposed with Orjando, to ask—“ Is't 
possible, that, on so little acquaintance, you 
should like her; and that, but Seeing, you 
should love her?” biU he had great pleasure in 
tracing the sympathy of* character and manner 
in two beings so dear to him, yet prudently for¬ 
bore to “give his thoughts words.” Wishing to 
turn the nature of the subject to another channel, 
he spoke of those happy days, when the museum 
was an object of their childish enjoyments; of 
tjjeir revered Mr. Conyers, and their beloved Sir 
Charles ; appearing to take more pleasure in the 
review of the past than in the anticipation of the 
future. 

“ And what a noble creature is my dear Mrs. 
Granville !” said Fanny, “ putting to shame the 
wisdom of the worldly-minded, and proving that 
it is in the mind that true dignity is fixed; raising, 
by the energy of hers, circumstances to herself, 
not bending to them. She might have been the 
wife of Cato, with whoni.Cato was always pre¬ 
sent; or of the Castilian, who is a Castilian 
everywhere; and had you*■ been here when 
mamma suffered from her accident, you would 
have sefin that gentleness and tenderness formed 
no less <a part of her nature, than inflexibility of 
% virtue Und decision of mind ; but that is apparent 
at all times. Then she reminded qf the character 
Cowper gives of Miss PerownefSwjHich is so truly 
t]$p picture of Mr!>. Granville: f Mi ss Perovvne/ 
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said he , € is one of those excellent beings whom 
nature seems to have formed expressly for the 
purpose of alleviating the sufferings of the af¬ 
flicted; tenderly vigilant in providing for the 
wants of sickness, and remarkably firm in ad¬ 
ministering such relief as the most intelligent 
compassion can supply.’ ” * 

u The justness of the application, my dear 
sister, proves the truth of the comparison. Our 
clear Mrs. Granville is another Miss Perowne.” 

This pleasant intercourse was interrupted by 
the servant announcing supper; and Mrs. Bon- 
ville was rejoiced to witness the composed coun¬ 
tenances of her children, knowing, as she did, 
the subject of their conversation. 

A few days afterward, Edgar took leave ol 
his excellent father, liis two mammas, and hiS 
two sisters, and departed for Cambridge. 

Sedulously attentive to the routine ot his col¬ 
lege, he was almost insulated from the pursuits 
of the world. Wilston was occupied by servants; 
hut lie did*not indulge himself in cherishing 
those feelings that a visit to its fondly regarded 
'scenes would awaken. Edgar was, in every ac¬ 
ceptation of the wortf, a student, rejecting the 
offer of his father to have L’Oricnt at Cambridge. 
Yet, in his personal abstraction from his former 
habits, so foreign to the kind, generous, and 
?>ocial principles of his nature, one object happily 
withdrew him from its encroaching influence. 
A young man, on whose face the lines of deep 
feeling were impressed, and whose complexion 
bespoke sickliness of thought^ and dejection^ot 
heart, frequently met him in his path and so- 
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litary walks; looking upon him with an earnest- 
ness of expression that could not be unobserved. 

Edgar paused on his walk, and said—“ Have 
I the pleasure of being knpwn to you, sir, or am 
I mistaken for another P - ” 

“ Oh no, I'cannot mistake him for another, 
whom no other is likfe. You perhaps, sir, recol¬ 
lect a picture that was purchased twelve months 
ago by Sir Charles Seymour: by that purchase 
I was enabled to commence my academic life; 
but it is only a few weeks ago that I could 
identify the gentleman by whose influence Sir 
Charles Seymour’s generosity was excited to,give 
more than was asked, though not more than the 
value of the picture; and I have at last broke 
through the usual forms of society, for I had no 
one to introduce me, to thank you, and to request 
you to make my grateful acknowledgments ac¬ 
ceptable to Sir Charles. I will not intrude 
longer, sir, but wish you good morning." 

“ Stay, sir,*' said Edgar, with .the most be¬ 
nignant kindness, u you must give me your ad¬ 
dress before we paTt, and we must meet again." 

With a flushed cheek, he said—“ I am "a 
sizar, sir, of King’s, my name is Linwood ; I am 
sensible of your kindness, but have little 
opportunity of mixing in general society. From 
what I have seen of the world since I came here, 
I must consider that kindness a condescension; 
£mdf though J have obtruded myself upon you, 
it is notin my nature to solicit condescension." 

“ Speak not thus, Mr. Linwood, to a fellow 
labourer in the same fold," said Edgar, passing 
his arm through that of his new acquaintance. 
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" I hope you will now prolong your walk, and 
give ine the pleasure of your company 

“ I have an engagement,” lie replied, with 
some hesitation, “ at this time, and must desire 
to be excused.” * ■. 

** Then,” said Edgar, “ allow me to expect 
you in the evening; you \uill take supper with 
me at my rooms to-night. I will not take a re¬ 
fusal; and now I wish you good morning.” 

The eloquent blood that spoke iu Liuwood’s 
face, as he said te I am a sizar of King’s,” told 
Edgar the state of his feelings ; and all the sym¬ 
pathy and generosity of his own were elicited. 
The hour of expectation had passed by, and he 
had almost ceased to listen for an approaching 
step, when a gentle 4;ap at the door revived his 
hopes. 

“ I was afraid you would be a truant, Mr. 
Linwood," said he, as he met him at its thresh 
hold; “ 1 have expected you the last hour!” 

“ You are very good, and I am much obliged 
to you.” • 

11 Oh, no!” replied Edgar, “ it is you who arc 
Ccry good, and I who am much obliged to you. 
See what a north-county fire is here to welcome. 
you, and a north-country welcome too; we will, 
forget we are only the acquaintance of a day, 
and redeem the time by banishing ceremony.” 

Edgar drew the suppdt-table closer to the 
hearth, though it was not cold, trimmed his fire 
though it did not require it, and with all that 
affectionate activity that denotes the heart’s wel¬ 
come, dispersed the sadness of^Linwood’s coim- 

l 5 
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tenance, and subdued the reserve of his manners* 
Edgar spoke to him of his mother, and the letter 
Sir Charles had received from her; a subject that 
appeared to touch the chord from whence his 
tenderest feelings vibrated. 

“ I am unworthy to be her son,” said he, u for 
I know the sacrifices«.she makes for my sake, and 
1 am perpetually at variance with myself, for 
being dissatisfied with my station, and irritated 
at its ostensible inferiority; my very dress, that 
never influences my regard of others, I feel a 
mark of degradation, and those attentions, which 
under different circumstances would be accept¬ 
able, and which some few kind natures are dis¬ 
posed to pay me, my soul sickens to receive, and 
repulses as though they were intended insults. 
•After this avowal of my weakness, can you still 
consider me worth your regard r” 

11 If your frankness,” said Edgar, “ had not led 
to the subject, I should not hate been warranted 
in offering you my sentiments so freely as you 
have encouraged me to do. Surely, in a bosom 
where I have full testimony that filial piety, 
grateful sensibility, and ingenuous candour ^in¬ 
habit, such feelings are hmworthy, and are not 
congenial. These trifling distinctions are beneath 
the consideration of one who is destined to a 
holy and, sacred profession; the externals of 
fortune alone can adh nothing to the real pre¬ 
tensions of the gentleman, though they may to 
his enjoyments. You know the first dignitaries of 
the Church have set their foot upon the lowest step 
o£-the ladder, whpse summit they have gained: 
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neither rank nor fortune would have placed them 
there, without talents, learning, and virtue; and 
with those, and those alone, they have succeeded. 
Let me entreat you to control these too suscept¬ 
ible feelings that are &t war with your peace, }’our 
health, and the hopes of your Render mother. 
Remember Peter the Grc^t descended from a 
throne to work in the dock-yards at Saardam; 
became a private soldier in his own army; a 
common sailor in his infant navy, to rise to that 
eminence that entitled him to the appellation of 
Great; and remember also that He, whose pro¬ 
fessed servant you are, descended from heaven, 
and, in the form of a man, took upon himself the 
penalties, the sufferings, the humiliation of hu¬ 
manity, to shew his followers that pride was not 
made for man, and what they are to endure for 
his sake, when his heavenly Rather calls them to 
the Lrial. 

“ I am sure, *ny dear Mr. LiIlWood, ,, con¬ 
tinued he, with the most winning sweetness, 
u you do not' wish for a general acquaintance with 
this multitude of collegians; and 1 am as sure, 
"there are many who would value yours. As for 
my friendship, J freely and most affectionately 
offer it to you, with only this condition, that it 
shall be as freely, as affectionately received : and 
believe me, that I never wisli to call that mail 
my friend, who can make the petty distinctions 
between merit and money, or pay that respect to 
fortune, which no merit of the possessor has * 
acquired ; neither can 1 consider the mere pos¬ 
session of wealth as making any one my superior, 
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unless the same power had made him my bene* 
t f&ctot also.” 

f* Ah! Mr. Bonville, if all the world was like 
you, I should not shrink from its strictures.” 

“ All the world that is* worth your regard 
think as 1 do ypon this subject,” replied Edgar, 
4< and those who do got ought not to interfere 
with your complacency. ^Be at peace, pursue 
your studies; and in the attainment of those 
honours the university has to bestow, you maj T 
place yourself in what rank of life you please. 
Write to Mrs. Linwood, assure her you are pro¬ 
ceeding as well as she could wish; write with 
cheerfulness and hope'; and in the thoughts that 
you are making her heart sing for joy there will 
be harmony in your own.” 

. “ I will,” said Linwood; u I will tell her, that 
the precious ointment that Mary Magdalen shed 
upon the feet of Jesus was not of richer balm 
than your counsel, and your encouragement. 1 
am ashamed of my proud, my ungrateful de¬ 
spondency, which I know has been a Chora in her 
noble and tender heart. Heaven has sent you to 
me, in mercy to her; and, as an angel’s visit, it 1 
shall be cherished.” 

“ If the commencement of our friendship 
should be that of your tranquillity,” said Edgar, 
“ I shall rejoice. We will meet daily; and when 
you have an evening t# spare for me, remember 
a Yorkshire fire, and a Yorkshire welcome, waits 
^otf through fhe winter.” 

From this time, Bonville and Linwood wefe 
intijpate associates, and affectionate friends. In 
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him, Edgar found more equality of inteHectfcb&tl; 
in the former connexions of his youth. His hearts 
dwelt upon the recollection of Sir Charles Sey¬ 
mour, as the companion of his childhood, but he 
had never been the cbmpanion of his mind. The 
affection which the artless Madu^ had inspired, 
was that of an elder brother for its darling 
younger. Lord Dunmeatli had been too much 
his junior to be his intellectual friend; and Bed¬ 
ford, the gay and careless shipmate, though truly 
beloved, could not share the pursuits of his more 
serious hours. The intercourse was of mutual 
advantage. In soothing the feelings, and sharing 
the attainments of Linwood, with the necessary 
attention to his own improvement, Edgar com¬ 
bated the tender remembrance of the past; find¬ 
ing positive happiness in witnessing his growing 
cheerfulness, and the improving healthiness of 
his aspect: Linwood possessed an excellent ca¬ 
pacity for attaining the classical and Hebrew 
langagcs, to which was added the most intense 
application*: these supplied the place of genius; 
and what was not his by intuition became so by 
'perseverance; comparative possessions that may 
be exemplified in the®progress of the hare and 
the tortoise, and proving the inspired assertion, 
“ that the race is not to the swift.” 

To the question, of who is that young man, the 
reply was not now, “ I dan't know; I believe he 
is a sizar at King’s but, “ it is Linwood, he is 
the best man of his standing in the* university; it* 
is expected he will be one of its first scholars.*’ 

In the sunbeams of Edgar's affectionate w and 
generous nature, the ingenuous one of Linwwod 
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became more expanded; and with the most un¬ 
restrained confidence, he spoke of himself and 
liis expectations. 

At the commencement of their acquaintance, 
he used to say, “ a country curacy was all to 
which he aspired,” but now he began to feel the 
rising hopes .that pointed to higher prospects. 
Tutorships and fellowships appeared in the vista 
of his academic life; and he repeatedly blessed 
Edgar for having roused him from that de¬ 
spondency that palsied his exertions, by benumb¬ 
ing his hopes. The letters of his mother were 
cordials to his heart; she rejoiced in the change 
so apparent in his, and spoke of herself as one 
of the happiest of parents. 

“ I wish you knew my mother,” said Linwood 
to his friend, t£ but you must know all she has 
done for me. My father left her a very young 
widow, without any provision. During his fre¬ 
quent absences at sea, she had lived with the 
utmost economy and privacy, to enable her not 
only to bestow all she could upon mydiistruction, 
but also upon my external appearance and ac¬ 
commodation ; and it was her pleasure, and her 
pride, to present me to my father on his occasional 
returns, with the improvements and exterior of 
a gentleman’s son; lor she had been a gentle¬ 
man’s daughter, brought up and educated as 
such, butinheriting only its consciousness; which, 
though pointing the bitter pang of fallen cir¬ 
cumstances, gfre still cherishes. It had always 
been her earnest desire that I should have an 
university education, and my father had promised 
hostile means to acquire it; but his premature 
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death dissolved the fabric of her hopes, fend left 
her the victim of grief, comparative poverty, and 
all its train of ills, excepting despair. Her own 
deprivations she could endure, but the reflection 
on mine was agony J and though, to this day, I 
believe she mourns the loss, and fondly cherishes 
the memory of my father, ^he checked her tears, 
and began to consider what she could do for me. 
She took a house at Portsmouth, and opened it 
for the reception of gentlemen in the sea-service, 
when they were upon shore; my father’s general 
acquaintance having been among such, and her 
own amiable character contributing to the success 
of her plan; yet her accommodations are too libe¬ 
ral to allow her more than her own support, in a 
respectable and comfortable home; still she is the 
most contented, grateful, and now the happiest 
of beings. The negociator for the picture is 
brother to one of her occasional residents; and 
by authorising him to say its purchase would 
enable a young man to come to college, she 
thought it*would excite sympathy in those to 
whom fortune had been kinder; and it did; but 
little was she or 1 aware, what ample recompense 
was in store for me in such a friend as you.” 

As Edgar listened to the filial narration, he 
thought of his counterparts at Woodfield and 
Ashhurst, and when it was concluded, said, 
lf Truly, Linwood, the thione of every feeling that 
is tender, excellent, and great, is a mother’s heart; 
and now let us perfectly understated each other; 
l will not consider you so much a baby, as to re¬ 
quire your medieioek disguised in sweetmeat, or 
secretly wound ybur delicacy by affecting to 
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spare iri All I possess, that can be useful to^you* 
is yours; my books, and my purse; the latter i£ 
not long enough to make a parade of it, but it 
always contains a superfluity, ihat will be well 
disposed of, if employed ?o your advantage. 
When you are t a bishop, you shall give me pre¬ 
ferment if I deserve if; till then, make no com¬ 
ments ; only imagine we have reversed our situa¬ 
tions, then think what you would do for me; and 
then give me the credit of equal kindness with 
yourself.” 

Bonville and Lin wood had remained the win¬ 
ter and spring vacations in college ; at the en¬ 
suing commencement, each proposed to visit 
thtir friends. Love, even in its happiest, or most 
adverse state, would never become so absorbing 
a passion in the heart of Edgar, as to weaken 
those ties of affection that united him with his 
family and friends, and frequently did it lan¬ 
guish for their reunion. 

The passing summer was lovely ; and amidst 
the pleasures of the autumn he meditated taking 
his sister to Edinburgh, if Mr. and Mrs. Man¬ 
ners yet remained there, or to Derwent Priory, 
in case they were returned home. Yet, subdued 
as his mind was by duty and circumstances, 
there would be moments when it “ was tossing 
on. the ocean,” and he turned as involuntarily to 
shipping, and port news*of the public prints, as 
though his “argosies, with portly sail, were there.” 
Wiat was his delight then, to see that the Guild¬ 
ford from Bengal had passed the Downs; the 
»niost^ affectionate recoilectioiss of its fine eom- 
jttarder, and his favourite midshipman, pressed 
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upoi>Ed gar’s memory. The lapse of a few days 
confirmed the tidings more fully, and more agree¬ 
ably, by a letter from Bedford, which had gone 
to Woodfield, and wps forwarded to him from 
thence. 


* Graves end. 

u Here we are, dea* Bonville, all well, and 
brought all hands home again ; with wind and tide 
in our favour; we have cleared the Channel with¬ 
out a tack ; the shores of France and old England, 
fair as day-light, on each hand to welcome us. 
I long to be ' capering on shore/ but must hold 
back a-while. The Guildford deserves the best 
word a sailor can give her; she has not flinched a 
nail since we left Saugur, and is come home 
in full trim; Captain St. John has as much 
reason to be satisfied with her, as she has with 
him, for he has made an excellent voyage, and 
[ am sure must stand very high with the Com¬ 
pany. Driving to eastward, as we passed Ma¬ 
deira, I saw Its long blue line stretched on the 
level sea, and wondered whether you were there; 
Captaiw*St. John went to London a day or 
two ago, and returned last night: he called 
upon the Countess. C. to inquire ostensibly of 
his noble passengers, but actually, as I think, to 
inquire of you. But now, dear Bonville, comes 
the best part of my letter. * After he had told me 
you was in England, he said , 1 Well, fylr. Bedford, 
how do you propose passing your time whilst on 
shore r’‘1 shall run doiyn to Ipswich, sir; kiss my 
mother and sisters, .find then push off for B»n- 
ville settlement. 1 promised to hang up my hard- 
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mock there for a month at least; it must be a 
contrary wind indeed that blows me off.’ The 
noble skipper lay alongside a few minutes, and 
then said, 4 Bedford, I should much like to go 
with you; do you think you can take me under 
your colours V I sung out for joy ; 1 you shall 
have my birt'n, and they may stow me any where.’ 
e Well then/ he said, 4 write to Mr. Bonville, 
and desire him to inform you frankly, if our 
mutually intended visit will be convenient and 
acceptable V What a long letter I have written ! 
Not a word more, but to tell Miss Bonville, that 
the blue jackets never forget their friends. Yours, 
in all weathers, 

Harry Bedford.” 

Edgar immediately reinclosed this welcome in¬ 
telligence to his mother; requesting her permis¬ 
sion to ratify Bedford’s invitation to Captain St. 
John. The return of the post conveyed her en¬ 
tire approbation, and their mutual wishes to re¬ 
ceive his friends. 

u Few circumstanoes, my dear Edgar,” said 
Mrs. Bonville, 44 could afford us more pb*asure 
than to see Captain St. John and Mr. Bedford at 
Woodfield; Mrs. Granville and I shall then 
judge whether your father, sister, and self, paint 
with too fiigh colouring or not. 1 wish Mrs. 
Linwood, and her dear one, would have joined 
the party; we could have accommodated all. 
Our entertaining acquaintance, the modern phi¬ 
losopher, Bridgetina, says, 1 that energies can 
do* all thingsI am sureVlie energies of the 
hfeart can accomplish every thing within the 
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compass of possibility. Even you, my Edgar, do 
not know all the resources we have at Wood- 
field to accommodate friends; and Mrs. Gran¬ 
ville has fitted up li^r little cottage chamber, 
heretofore unused, with the prettiest field bed 
you ever saw, worthy the camp»equipage of 
a general officer; therefore *write to these lords 
of the ocean, and say we shall expect them the 
approaching August, a season of promise, the 
Augustan month of reunited friends.” 

Linwood parted from Bonville with almost 
feminine tenderness; and spoke with as much 
anxiety of meeting in October, as he anticipated 
the pleasure of seeing his mother. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Oh, happy lovej where love like this is found! 

Thk same day Edgar left Cambridge; his 
beautiful four-footed friend, and the faithful 
Robert, meeting him atCatterick bridge. L’Orient 
pa^cchAhe ground with conscious pride, as Ed¬ 
gar seated himself upon his back ; and, as if he 
had also known tlje anxious hearts that were 
waiting for him, he sprung forward with the 
speed of an arrow, till restrained by the hand 
whose power he felt and khew. 

“ I was afeard, sir,” said Robert, when he over¬ 
took him,“ that I should not have seen you again 
till I got home; bless me, I am sure, these dumb 
creatures know meye than think they do. 
Little Viper, I think in my heart, knew what l I 
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tra# about when I saddled Lorio to come; for T 
never should have got clear of her if Miss Bon* 
ville had not taken her in her arms; and then she 
barked and whiued like any Christian child/’ 

•r 

“ Woe be to the man, iny good Robert, who 
does not treac such useful and grateful creatures 
with care and kindnd'ss ; not only for humanity’s 
sake, but in reverence to the hand that made 
them, and gave them for our service ! w 

“ To be sure, sir, there never was any thing 
ill used at Woodfield, whether it can feel or not. 
Ah! sir, what a fine young gentleman you arc- 
grown since you and I made the water-works in 
the wood ! I rode past Meadow-field, and they 
all came out to meet me, and to pray for your 
safe coming home, all but poor old Catherine; 
she says, she only desires to live to hear your 
voice again.” 

u Here are a few miles of excellent road, Ro¬ 
bert; if you and the iron-grey can bear a little- 
galloping, we will post forward.” 

M Away with you then, sir,” said Robert, “ and 
gtey will not be left far behind.” 

Bearing his master home, L’Orient needed no 
spuV, and they passed through Aslihurst just as 
its industrious inhabitants were retiring to their 
peaceful beds. In the stillness of a summer's 
_ night, the sound of t the horses approaching 
Woodfield was heard before their arrival; and 
its gates were opened, and hands extended to 
receive the fondly expected traveller. But it was 
at the morning’s breakfastatable that the eye of 
teifder solicitude marked the change in Edgar’s 
person. The close application to his studies, that 
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had been more in colJegerpoms, thanacadem*c 
bowers, had taken something from the freshness 
of his youth; if he was a less happy boy, he rtas 
a deeper scholar. He ^ad forced himself from the 
thoughts of the past, and the feelings of the pre¬ 
sent, by preparing himself for the duties of the 
tuture. The rosy hue of heakh that used to glow 
upon his cheek, was feded ; his eye had lost 
somewhat of its lustre, but its expression w r as no 
less beautiful. His mouth, the form of which 
diffused sweetness aver his countenance, was 
more fixed, and less smiliug; the careless hap¬ 
piness of the boy, which had extended beyond 
the usual term of4>oyhood, had disappeared; yet 
it seemed as if feeling, more than time, liacf 
marked the change. A few months more, and 
the birth-day of the man commenced. Mrs* 
Bonville thought with an undefinable emotion 
of that period. She felt assured he would alw'ays 
he her dutiful sort, but he would be her boy 
no longer. The few months in prospect was a 
cherished, a sacred period; and she appeared to 
derive peculiar pleasure from recapitulating the 
circumstances of his childhood and early youth. 
W’oodfield, and all its clustering comforts, tended^ 
to restore his mind to the tranquillity and peace 
of those days; whilst the present were enlivened 
by the constant association of Mrs. Granville 
with Olivia, references to Linwood and his mo¬ 
ther, and the anticipations of Captain St. John 
and Bedford’s arrival. Never had it appeared 
more lovely in his sight than now'; the embower* 
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ing woods were in full leaf and vigour, the shrubs 
and flowers of the season in mature beauty, and 
the river in all its freshness ran bright and spark¬ 
ling on its beauteous courye. 

“ What endless and happy variety does nature 
produce !” § r *id Fanny to her brother, and Olivia. 
" I have looked uptfn these scenes for eighteen 
years, with the eye of affectionate admiration; 
for lhave no doubt, but that I admired them be¬ 
fore my infant tongue could speak, or form itself 
in words. You, dear Olivia, have consummated 
this happiness, such as the divine Klopstock felt, 
when he said, 

Fair is the majesty of all thy works 
On the green earth, oh Nature fair! 

But fairer the glad face 
Enraptur’d with their view. 

Sweet thy inspiring breath, delightful Spring, 

When the meads ciadlc thee, and thy soft airs 
Into the hearts of youth 
And hearts of virgins glide. 

But sweeter, fairer, more delightful ’tis c 
On a friend's arm, to know one’s self a friend. 

Nor is the hour so spent 
Unworthy Heav’n above! 

(e Klopstock’s versps, my Fanny,” said Edgar, 
“ find their echo in the tones of your voice, and 
the response of your heart.” 

“ I always feel so much obliged to those,” she 
replied/* who have unsealed to me the treasures of 
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his muse. The translation of his letters, With hrs 
excellently written life by Miss Benger, is one of 
the most valued stores of my own little library; 
had the dear Abbe remained with us, I too should 
have known German/* 

44 Divesting Wood field of its digest attrac¬ 
tions,” said Edgar, resuming the subject/ 4 1 never 
saw a place so beautiful, combining all that can 
make a landscape lovely.” 

44 Until I saw the sea,” said Fanny, 44 1 thought 
no other view could raise such tender emotions 
as this; but how distinct from all others, how 
sublime, how awful, are the feelings it in¬ 
spires !” r 

44 But,” said Olivia, 44 no idea can be formed of 
the grandeur and sublimity of the ocean, by 
those who have never been out at sea, when no 
other object is in sight; can they, Mr.Bonville r v 

44 1 must not speak witl^sailors upon their own 
element,” said Fannv. 

44 If you did,” observed her brother, 44 you 
would soon be borne down by a full majority; for 
I see a carriage on the Ashhurst road, that I in- 
stiifCttVetfy believe contains two of the finest 
sailors in the world.” 

The carriage approached rapidly, and entered 
the court-yard. Edgar hastened to give it the 
meeting; and the door w_as no sooner opened, 
than Bedford was in his arms. Captain St. John 
descended by the more customary form; and in 
the politeness and cordiality of his reception, felt 
the happiest assurance of his welcome. 

When the bustle of arrival had subsided, Bed- 
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ford exclaimed, as he looked around, “ Why this 
is Juan Fernandez! how I should like to run my¬ 
self into such a harbour for life !” 

t( It is too soon, Bedford,” said Captain St. 
John, “ for you to talk of lying by in harbours. 
When yoqJ*avc buffeted the angry spirit of the 
Cape, and crossed tF/e Indian sea seven or eight 
times more, then I will aKow you to look out for 
a Woodfield, and bid adieu to the liquid fields of 
ocean.” 

Recurrence to the incidents of their voyage, 
and the subsequent one to India, a. 1 ’hided con¬ 
versation for the evening. 

, “ I heard in London,” said Captain St. John, 
tC that the young Marquis of F. joined Lor^Fitz- 
Erin\s family at Gibraltar, and accompanied 
them on a cruize to the Mediterranean, and that 
he is to marry Lady Sophia before their return 
to England.” 

Neither Mr. Ronville nor Fanny raised their 
eyes to Edgar, but Bedford saw the emotion that, 
thrilling at his heart, passed over his face, sub¬ 
sided, and rested at the source from whence i\ 
sprung. He remembered the subject ^lfc.,;>h ad 
assed between them on the deck of the Guild¬ 
er d, when the surrounding-dark ness prevented 
the ingenuous countenance of Edgar from be¬ 
traying the feelings t of his bosom. Now, the 
quick-sighted Bedford saw the noble nature of 
his friend, and looked upon him as a martyr to 
high wrought principles of gratitude and 
fionour. c 

^5* I understand^' said Mr^Bonville, “ he is the 
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choice of her ladyship’s family, therefore I con¬ 
ceive him to be worthy of her.” 

u But he must be the choice of herself,” said 
Bedford quickly ,“ tq make her happy P’ 

“ And such, 1 * said Edgar, forcing himself to 
speak ," I am sure he will be, before her noble 
parents ratify the engageMent.” 

The conversation was insensibly led to other 
subjects by Fanny ; and no abatement of Edgar’s 
attention to his friends, or participation in their 
gaiety, was the consequence of its discussion. 
The society at Woodfield was exactly suited to 
the disposition of its visitors; the ease of good 
breeding, the frankness of hospitality, and the 
^r^tual flow of cheerfulness that pervaded tfie 
w***ule household, suited the feelings and the 
habits of the sailors; who saw in the order and 
alacrity of the domestics, the same promptitude 
and subordination they were accustomed to re¬ 
ceive and organist:. 

It has been said, that the happiness of the mar¬ 
ried life is generally announced upon the page 
that delineates u living manners,” but no one ven¬ 
tures Jo detail its monotonous felicity ; tftat when 
the uncertainty of its attainment ceases, its inter¬ 
est ceases also: but Captain St. John was a man 
capable of appreciating its exalted enjoyments, 
and analysing their source, lie saw that the su¬ 
perior happiness at Woodfield emanated from the 
bosoms of its owners; the peace thaj was within 
from intellectual improvement, cherished affec¬ 
tions,and practical benevolence, and from human 
VOL. II. t * M 
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infirmities subdued, upon principles of piety to 
God, and good will to man, whilst the cultiva¬ 
tion of every innocent amusement, and the de- 
coration of every elegant embellishment were the 
lighter, yet graceful ornaments it possessed; 
ornaments that can alone be graceful, where the 
superstructure is built upon that foundation that 
winds or waves cannot^ remove. Mature never 
fails to present amusement to those minds whose 
spirit of observation and enjoyment seizes the 
beautiful variety that pervades all her works. 
Such were the party at Woodfield. Rides, and 
rambles on foot, sauntering in the woods, or 
on the banks of the river, reading, music, and 
conversation alternately occupied them; and the 
fortnight that Captain St. John had assigued to 
his visit, had flown before the wind, too fast for 
his page of observation to keep its account. 
JVJiss Bonville’s conversation was distinguished 
by its frankness, as her siugiug was by its sweet¬ 
ness; both calculated to please a man of strong 
feeling and natural taste. Her performance on 
the piano-forte was not that sort of music that 
leads the hearer to wonder where thcvppjtfftr of 
the finger will stop, but all its delightful effects 
were felt almost without a, perception of their 
source. Her fingers appeared to steal over the 
keys, as though they awakened the chords of 
harmony from a source in which they had no 
agency; in which the feelings of the heart, more 
than the power of the ear, were to be gratified. 
The simple ballad, that dallies with the inno- 
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cence of love, was sung with pathetic melody 
and the clearest articulation ; and the despairing 
maiden, “ all on the shore reclining,” and the 
scorn of Barbara Allen, would draw tears from 
the eyes of him on whose cheek they were 
stranger drops; and subdue that <jieart which 
had never shrunk at mortal man : to such a heart 
the simple approaches jthe sublime, whilst the 
medium only excites common approbation. Ma¬ 
jestic, matchless Handel always closed the even¬ 
ing’s music at Wood field; music, that to those 
who own his power, acts upon their feelings like 
the mighty winds upon the bosom of ihe waters ; 
raising them to Heaven, spreading them upon 
earth, lulling them to peace within their bound" 
aries. 

In Captain St. John’s intercourse with the 
world, lie had never met a character that ap¬ 
proached so nigh to the ideal one his soul had 
formed for its counterpart. Her disposition was 
sportive ns a cheerful inan could desire, and her 
principles solid as a good man could wish. She 
indeed, “ w r as of all hours*” and found time, and 
a prop^. time, for all things ; she had been edu¬ 
cated in the contemplation and the practice of 
piety and moral virtue. Folly and vice had never 
passed before her eyes ; but she was not ignorant 
that both were in the nature of man, for she had 
read his history from the beginning of the world; 
and though she was surrounded by Jbeings free 
from either, she knew they w ere preserved from 
their dominion by the influence of religion, and 
from their contagion^ by avoiding those temptti- 

m 2 
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tions that lead to evil. She was the treasure 
above rubies, and Captain St. John was the man 
who, by knowing her value, deserved her. As. 
sincere and genuine a flection seeks no disguise, 
Fanny Bonville was not insensible to the im¬ 
pression sli^ had made. She saw in him the 
manly sense of her father, the affectionate nature 
of her brother, and the 'sportive cheerfulness of 
Bedford; a combination that could not fail to 
excite a consciousness of delight, when united 
with the original of that picture which had met 
her-sight at the exhibition ; and which had fre¬ 
quently glanced across her recollection in those 
moments when she looked around, and nothing 
struck “ her eye but sights of bliss. 1 ” Amidst 
the soft and silent joys of Wood fit Id, the image 
of Captain St. John had often been the sweet¬ 
est, and now his actual presence was a cer¬ 
tainty of waking happiness that was cherished 
as one of its first blessings. Had Captain St. 
John met Fanny Bonville in the world, divided 
from her father, mother, and brother, be would 
have hastened to secure the assurance of her af¬ 
fection from herself; but under the ro'of**i«f her 
father, admitted in the bosom of her familv, 
witil all the confidence and regard of one of its 
members, be would not disclose bis own love, 
much less solicit her'*?, till he had the sanction of 
those lsonouicd parents, who had so long consi¬ 
dered her their richest possession. 

“ Bonville,” said Captain St.John, “ since L 
came here I have lost tlje most important com- 
iliarid a man can possess^ the command over 
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himself. I ought now to be in London; but I can¬ 
not go without an assurance that l may return.” 

“ 1 hope,” said Edgar, “ you do not doubt that 
vour return is the only satisfaction you can make 
us for going away.” 

“ 1 must have further authority than yours, 
mv dear fellow, than everf Mr. and Mrs. Bon- 
ville’s, though I know yt>u are a family that have 
but one mind ; yet, unless 1 could be assured 
your sifter wishes it also, I never see Woodfield 
uuain.” 

“ Is it possible r” exclaimed Edgar, in the tone 
of gratified feeling, rather than as an interroga¬ 
tory. 0 

“ Possible ! Edgar, and practicable too, I hope! 
In a word, I love your sister, and with such a 
love as I trust is worthy of her. Whether I am 
so or no, you must be my negotiator w'ith Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonville; ask them if I may be per¬ 
mitted to chase and capture this little brigan- 
lina, who sai^s all so fair and above board, that 
1 would rather be her chief than an admiral of 
ihu white, red, and blue, if the admiralty would 
ixive ’tfiH the tri-coloured honours.” 

During this time, Edgar’s mind was reverting 
to the early prepossession that Captain St. John 
had awakened in bis sister; rejoicing that it was 
mutual, and not doubting jt would lead to hap¬ 
piness. It is said, to know a man, you must 
go to sea with himEdgar had dohe this with 
his friend ; and, though the voyage had not been 
.day after day, week after w r eck, and month after 
month, yet it had given him dn opportunity 
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observe those parts of his disposition, which, 
when engrafted upon solid principles, were so 
important to the happiness of woman, with those 
minor morals that amalgamate with character, 
as trifles are said to ‘‘ make the sum of human 
things.” . > 

He possessed steady courage to meet the 
change of circumstance, and prompt judgment 
to decide its action ; he possessed spirit to enforce 
that decision, yet gentleness that made its sub¬ 
mission easy; added to this, his heart was tenderly 
touched to all the soft and endearing attachments 
of life. The remembrance of his mother, faintly 
,as it was interwoven with the early wants and 
pleasures of childhood; the regret, that no sister 
had ever shared his youthful, or his more ad¬ 
vanced life; the polite, yet unobtrusive attention 
he paid to the females of his own station, and the 
kind consideration and forbearance with which 
he treated those in an humbler one; and w r ithaJ, 
that perpetual stream of cheerful good-humour 
that supports and cheers the heart of woman in 
her more secluded pilgrimage of life, were all as¬ 
surances of his sister’s happiness, in a iJRtiriage 
with Captain St. John. Bedford had substan¬ 
tiated more than this in many a detailed circum¬ 
stance, that proved the honourable nature of his 
commander. Lord c Fitz-Erin’s regard appeared 
founded upon a previous acquaintance of his cha¬ 
racter, and his lordship’s approvance was con¬ 
firmation strong. 

A pause had ensued, as these thoughts had 
passed the mind of Edgar. Captain St. J ohn, put- 
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ting out his hand, said, “ will you have me for a 
brother r” It* was received with a warmth, that 
made words superfluous. 

“ But,” continued Ijc, “ 1 do not seek to be ac¬ 
cepted for what I say of myself: is not Mr. Man¬ 
ners of Derwent Priory known to.your family? 
upon his testimony 1 hope Mr. Bonville willTely ; 
upon his justice J trust I may abide. Away 
with you, dear Edgar, brother, friend ! Win your 
father and mother’s approbation, ask them to 
write to Mr. Manners; till then, 1 will remain 
here, and afterw ards, if permitted, secure my right 
in the prize, before I pay my duty to the Court of 
Directors, or even the Court of St. James, if it 
had a claim upon me.” 

Edgar was an ardent and an eloquent ambas¬ 
sador. Mr. Bonville smilingly said, “You ab¬ 
solve me, Edgar, from submitting the disposal of 
your sister to your opinion, to which 1 should 
have considered myself accountable. Captain St. 
John is fortunate in his advocate ; who, I perceive, 
is not only secured in his cause, but who reckons 
.upon a verdict ncm. con. in the favour of his 
clieivi, but there is yet another person, whose 
approbation must be gained before the court is 
dismissed, the mosU important of the whole, your 
sister. 1 will certainly w rite to Mr.. Manners, 
from the result of which, our approbation, for I 
read your mother’s heart in her eyes, will follow 
our knowledge of her inclinations.” • 

Captain St.John entered the room; “ Mr. Bon¬ 
ville,’' he said, “ 1 have never been accustomed 
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to commit any action of importance to the exe¬ 
cution of another; even Edgar, a9 am auxiliary, 
is not enough, to the heart so interested as mine : 
pardon my impatience; lias,he stated my wishes 
to you and Mrs. Bonville?” 

“ Indeed, s;r, you need no better herald than 
he. \oiir approbation of my daughter is as ho¬ 
nourable to you, as to her; but before I fully 
meet those wishes, I must avail myself of your 
ingenuousness; I must write to Mr. Manners. Few 
people, if any, have been happier in marriage 
than myself; few have contemplated more se¬ 
riously its basis ; in the disposal of such a child, 
f r trust you will allow that every satisfaction 
should be obtained r” 

“ Most assuredly, I submit myself to you in all 
things. If you will allow me to remain your guest 
till letters can have passed, I will be to Miss 
Bonville, what I have never exceeded, the visitor 
of her father, and the friend of licr brother. Will 
you, dear madam,” continued Captain St. John, 
turning to Mrs. Bonville, “ allow me to share 
with Edgar a mother’s love, dearly to be prized . 
by me, who have never known the blessing*^ 

Mrs. Bonville smiled through her joyful tears, 
and said, “ approved by Mr* Bonville, and ac¬ 
cepted by his daughter, my own Edgar will not 
be more dear.” ^ 

The party now separated; and Captain St. John 
seeking out Bedford, represented the propriety of 
his return to bis family at the present; suggest¬ 
ing, that in the interval of sailing, should time 
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be prolonged, lie might renew his visit at Wood- 
field. 

** Thank you, sir, thank 3 r ou,” ejaculated Bed¬ 
ford ; u 1 have felt«this truth several days ago, 
and only want you to enforce it. I will prepare 
to go—to break the spell that enchants and de¬ 
tains me here.” • ** 

i{ I shall go to town in a few days,” said Cap* 
tain St. John, “ you shall accompany me, and 
proceed to Ipswich. 1 have neither mother nor 
sister to wish for me; would I had ! but let us not 
sadden the present pleasure by any sorrowful an¬ 
ticipations, or unavailing regrets.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bonville had mutually submitted 
to each other the consideration of Captain St. 
John’s proposal. His manners and appearance 
were a powerful recommendation in his favour, 
and in themselves excited an intuitive conviction, 
that lie was what he seemed to be ; this they felt, 
hut Mr. Bonville thought no security too great, 
or too manifold, to obtain its assurance; he 
therefore proposed writing to Mr. Manners that 
day. 

She is the darling of my heart,” said her 
father, “ and by the wishes of her we will be 
influenced. My only objection is the profession, 
and that only because their separation will be 
inevitable, and for a long period.” 

“ To be the wife of an honourable man,” said 
Mrs. Bonville, “ is sufficient for«a sensible and 
amiable woman. Such an one is ever present; and 
in mutual esteem and affection there will be 
mutual confidence, though «eas and seasons in- 
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tervene to separate them ; but I have heard Cap¬ 
tain St. John say, that the pursuit, or abandon¬ 
ment of his profession, would depend upon his 
wife/ 7 . 

“ If that wife be my daughter,” said Mr. Bon- 
villc, “ I hope the latter will be the case. I should 
be sorry that she should become a bereaved wife, 
and very unwilling she shotdd be separated from 
her country.” 

The lapse of a few days brought a letter from 
Mr. Manners: Edgar presented it to liis father, 
who read it aloud to the anxiously expecting pa¬ 
rent, and brother. 

r 

“ The serious import of your letter, my dear 
Mr. Bonville, demands the earliest attention; and 
it is with the greatest satisfaction, 1 give my ho¬ 
nest testimony to the worth of Captain St. John. 
Were your Fanny myFann}', and 1 believe I could 
not be more sensible of her value were it indeed 
so than I already am, I do not know.the man 1 
would more willingly trust with her happiness 
than lie ; but assertion is not enough. I must in¬ 
form you from whence my confidence is derim!, 
and how he is considered in the estimation of 
others. Early in life, some transactions in India, 
very honourable to Captain St. John, introduced 
him to the knowledge ofjColonel Manners, whose 
favour is distinction. On his return to England, 
he was the bearer of letters to me from my bro¬ 
ther ; and that my assurance of his worth may 
lose nothing of its weight, I will transcribe his 
introduction:—* 1 do not, 1 said Colonel Man- 
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ners, ‘ present Mr. St. John to you solely in 
consideration of his claims, deserving as he 19 , 
but that the excellent of the earth may know each 
other; receive him, my dear brother, as one from 
whom I part with regret, and for whose happi¬ 
ness and advantage I solicit your regard and in¬ 
terest/ A desire so forcibly expressed, from one 
so dear, has never cedsed to influence my solici¬ 
tude for Captain St. John; and when 1 intro¬ 
duced him to Lord Fitz-Erin, previous to his last 
voyage, I was little aware of the consummation 
of happiness, to which I trust it will lead him, or, 
as my dear Mrs. Manners, with the habitual 
piety of her heart, says, ‘ That the kindly work¬ 
ing hand of God should thus have brought to¬ 
gether those on earth, who, according to the 
ideas of the visionary, were previously paired in 
heaven/ I have substantial reasons for adding, 
that Captain St. John’s fortune is such as will 
secure to Miss Bouville the elegant sufficiency 
to which she has been accustomed; and i con¬ 
gratulate you, my dear sir, upon the fair prospects 
that await that amiable being. I mean to pass 
the 'ensuing winter in the service of Sir Charles; a 
sacrifice that I owe, and will pay, to the-memory 
of his father: we Shall then hasten to the Priory. 
1 long to be with my old neighbours, rich and 
poor, my old servants, dogs, and horses, and even 
trees and hills; of the latter here is no want, in 
all tlicir variety of height and digrlity : but they* 
are not Cumberland hills, which to a Cumberland 
man is enough. We go on very well with the 
young debutantes of matriiriony. Leith ra^es, 
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with all their consequent amusements, have given 
bustle and importance to Sir Charles and his 
bride. Mrs. Manners enjoys and appreciates the 
very excellent society of Edinburgh, and Au¬ 
gustus is in great request here. The sweetness 
of his temper, elegance of his manners, and the 
novelty of a being s6 highly endowed, gives 
quite an eclat to our family circle. When rein¬ 
stated at home, I can no longer refrain from 
claiming Edgar the whole of the next vacation. 
Augustus pines for him, and their reunion must 
not be longer protracted. Life is too short to ad¬ 
mit such abridgement of its best feelings. I shall 
hope to hear from you soon, my dear sir, with 
the detail of your family happiness; in the con¬ 
tinuance of which no one is more sincerely in- 

■/ 

terested than, dear sir, yours truly, 

(t Manners.” 

It is enough,' said Edgar, “ even* for the 
high deserts of my sister. The unqualified praise 
of Mr. Manners, where the responsibility is so 
great, is an assurance of the sterling worth of 
Captain St. John. I congratulate you, my dear 
father and mother, upon the happy prospects of 
her future life.” * 

Captain St. John was promptly informed that 
the success of his wislips rested with Miss Bori- 
ville, and that those of her whole fatnilv were in 
•his favour. Be left the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonville, happy in anticipated happiness, and 
sought for Edgar’s participation, and still more 
anxiously for his Srister’s confirmation. Edgar 
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and Olivia were in the garden, where Captain 
St. John met them, with the information that 
Bedford and he should leave Wood field on the 
following day. • 

“ On ship-board,” said Edgar, “ there is no 
parleying with your decision, but here, I hope, 
you are not inflexible ?” * 

“ Oh, yes, Edgar, power once possessed is not 
easily yielded. Mo man on earth could persuade 
me to stay longer than to-morrow, though 1 see, 
by Miss Delaney’s smile, she thinks a woman 
might. So collect all our forces, my good Bon- 
vilie, and let us have an evening on which the 
household gods may look down with pleasure.” 

“ I will run down to the cottage,” he replied, 
“ and bring up Mrs. Granville, leaving Olivia 
with you.” 

“ My dear Miss Delaney,” said Captain St. 
J ohn, “ where is your friend, your Fanny? W ill you 
request her permission that 1 may attend her in 
her own room, or that she will favour me with 
her company in the garden r” 

a Are you going to try your strength to resist 
temptation?” asked Olivia; u for be assured. Miss 
Bonville will exert her power to detain the friends 
of her brother a little longer.*' 

“ She is there !” exclaimed Captain St. John ; 
ig pardon me, dear Olivig, for resigning the fa¬ 
vour Bonville conferred upon me, but I must 
speak with her.” Olivia reseated herself, and he* 
joined her approaching friend, and silently led 
her towards a different path. 

“ Will not Olivia join us ?”*asked Fanny we 
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have an hour to walk before dinner, and may go 
down to see Mrs. Granville." 

u Your brother is just gone there, and I would 
request the favour of your company alone at this 
time. I depart for London to-morrow, and be¬ 
fore I leave Woodfield, wish to have your sanc¬ 
tion for my return.” 

“ Oh, sir, my papa, mamma, and brother, 
regard you so much, that no other sanction can 
be wanted to make Woodfield your home.” 

“ My dear Miss Bonville,” said Captain St. 
John, very earnestly, “ we are both naturally sin¬ 
cere and ingenuous, and there is but one path 
before us that accords with our mutual disposi¬ 
tion. I love you tenderly and truly, more than 1 
ever loved woman ; and, if my devotion is not 
accepted by you, I go to sea again, a bachelor 
for life; but if you will be my very own Fanny, 
I will be whatever you please, sailor or landsman, 
at your will.” 

A thousand innocent shames blushed in Fanny 
Bonville’s face; ten thousand delightful trans¬ 
ports thrilled in her bosom; and in this tumult of 
happiness, she faintly said ,“ 1 am not my own; 
I cannot dispose of myself.” The expression of 
her face, the tone of her voiec, was a blessed 
assurance to Captain St. John of all that his 
heart desired. ,, 

4< I have the sanction of those you most ho- 
inour,” said life; “ without it 1 should not have 
aspired to your affections ; they will ratify it to 
yoe, and then I hope you will allow me to return 
to Woodfield.” 
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The silence that speaks sat on her lips, and, 
delicately considerate, Captain St. John proposed 
joining Miss Delaney, and all walking together 
, towards the village to meet Edgar and Mrs. 
Granville. Sensibly alive as Fanny’s heart and 
eye were to the charms of nature, we will noJ. say, 
that the sun shone more ttrightly, or the flowers 
more sweetly, at this tiftie than another; for to the 
effulgence of the one, and the brilliancy of the 
other, she was alike insensible. Mirth is joyous, 
and pleasure is gay; but happiness is silent, cor- 
centratcd within, abstracted from without, till its 
apparent sensibility is awakened by the partici¬ 
pation of others. The hitherto cheerful apd 
animated Fanny was the most silent of the party, 
and the mental voice from within was only heard, 
that said, “ am I indeed the choice, the happy 
object of Captain St. John’s love r” On their re¬ 
entering the house she proceeded to her own 
room; and collecting her mind, began to reflect 
more composedly upon the sober certainty of 
waking bliss: a tap at the door announced her 
• father, for she knew his approaching footstep, 
and she arose to meet his dear and ready hand. 

*• I leave this letter with you, my love, after 
assuring you its contents are most satisfactory to 
all those you love and honour most. In the 
course of the day, I liopp you will inform me 
the result of your perusal; but remember, your 
decision is free, must be unbiassed,* and proceed 
from the impulse of your own heart.” 

If Fanny Bonville had had another heart to 
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have given away, she would have bestowed it 
upon Mr. Manners, or rather bis brother, or di¬ 
vided it between them; for u the shepherd's pipe 
upon the mountains, when *all his little flock is 
about him,’* is not sweeter than the voice that 
praises those whom we love. After she had read, 
and re-read the lettet, till its written page was 
almost a blank—for she fcould turn her eyes in¬ 
ward, and read it on the tablet of her heartache 
rejoined her family'. Her father drew her arm 
within his, and led her to the lawn. 

“ Well, my dear child," asked he, “ what am 1 
to say to Captain St.John? he leaves us to-mor- 
rpw; it would be ungenerous to keep him in sus¬ 
pense." 

Fanny Bonville knew nothing was so beautiful 
in the eyes of that father whom she so fondly 
loved, as simple truth; and she did not, from the 
assumption of delicacy that possessed no grace, 
swerve from its dictates. 

* 

“ Nature’s chaste child, not affectation’s slave. 

The heart she meant to give, she freely gave." 

u In what words you please to use, my dear 
papa, say, that I shall be glad to see Captain St. 
John again at Woodfield. 1 ' 

“ May God bless ypu, my dear Fanny," said 
her tender father, “ and grant that your upright 
heart may lead you to happiness J And now, my 
love, we will go to dinner with better appetites 
than did the poor Cardinal of York." 
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u Eat, papa! did you ever know a heroine in 
love think of her dinner?” said Fanny ; the sport¬ 
iveness of her disposition never forsaking her. 

“ I know that a sensible girl, my dear Fanny, 
will control even her happiest feelings to a con¬ 
formity with all the nameless decencies that her 
situation exacts; and it is #nly such sorrov^as I 
trust, is far from you, that can excuse a departure 
from the usual and approved forms of life; there¬ 
fore, at dinner time, rce will go to dinner.” 

Though the pursuits of Captain St. John and 
Mr. Bonville had varied, their dispositions and 
views of life were very similar. We have seen 
what was the progress of the one; the early youth 
of the other had evinced a decided inclination to 
ride upon “ the foaming waves to distant shores, 
regardless of what a sailor suffers ;** but this de¬ 
sire had been regulated by the advice of a very 
judicious friend, to whom his orphaned minority 
had been committed. 

“ Should .you,” said he, <f my young Knight 
Templar, devote yourself to the service of your 
. King, you never could recede, whilst life, and the 
power to distinguish it, was yours. I think I 
know your nature well, and that the time will 
come in its due season, when the joys of domestic 
life will be necessary to your happiness; when 
without Heaven’s best gi^’t all others will be in¬ 
efficient. Enter into the service of the Honour¬ 
able East India Company ; no other has pro- , 
duced liner sailors, or has more extended and im¬ 
proved navigation; the science on which the 
glory of England so greatly depends. There,*too, 
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you may honourably increase your present eoirj- 
petence, and attain that first and noblest inde¬ 
pendence a man can possess, the power to choose 
the woman he best loves ;■ uninfluenced by any 
considerations of fortune, and confirming to him¬ 
self that real and substantial superiority with 
whicli nature has endowed him. i see your smile, 
my young friend, and J can interpret its signi¬ 
ficance. You now think, that such consider¬ 
ations will never influence your choice under any 
circumstances; but mark me, the da vs of romance, 
as those of chivalry, are over. The present state of 
the world requires, and enforces the necessity, 
that there should be a provision for its demands. 
Efvery young man, who is raised by birth or edu¬ 
cation above the vulgar throng, and does not 
inherit fortune, must either condescend to go to 
market fora wife, live single, or involve his future 
life and those he loves in difficulties and distress; 
unless, and happily there is such an alternative, 
he has the promptness and resolution to seize 
the tide of fortune at its head, which flows for 
every man of spirit and*enterprise, and looks not 
back till he has secured his own independe nce.” 

This Captain St. John had done, and this he 
was instigating his favourite midshipman, Harry 
Bedford, to do: when lie saw and knew Miss 
Bonville, the prediction of his friend was fulfilled, 
and he blessed and honoured the counsel that he 
k had so wisely followed. After having been four¬ 
teen years at sea, the desire for a settled home 
arose with all its anticipated delights; and he had 
not*a further hope in its attainment than that 
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she should share it with him. To-morro$ he was 
to depart, yet to return again; poor Bedford 
hoped also to return again, though a long time 
would pass, and much be hazarded before its ac¬ 
complishment. His affectious were divided amidst 
the inhabitants of Woodfield, who all loved him ; 
and Mrs. Bonville parted from him witfr*si mo¬ 
ther’s tenderness. • 

u May Heaven preserve you, my dear young 
friend,” said she, “ and bring you safe again to 
land!” 

“ Or,*’ said Bedford, with a subdued voice, 
“ give some angel kind command to bear the 
drowning sailor to the sky.” lt_was but for a 
moment: “ It is time I went away,” said Tie, 
more gaily; u I shall be growing too fond of the 
shore: there is only one more leave-taking, and 
then I will harden my heart against all its fas¬ 
cinations.” 

‘ £ Never, my Sear Fanny,” said Mrs. Granville, 
“ did the course of true love run so smooth; it 
would be a very spiritless affair in the eyes of 
Miss Lydia Languishno obstacles, no difficul¬ 
ties or disappointments ; nay, the very house you 
have always admired so much, I have just heard 
is to be your residence.” 

“ Was there ever any thing so provoking!” 
said Fanny; “ my ingenuity not to be proved 
by smuggling one clandestine letter, my obe¬ 
dience put to the test by submitting to one pro-* 
hibition, or my love by one sacrifice; for you 
have been truly informed that Green Hayes is 
purchased by Captain St. John j and 1 arA nei- 
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ther bound to leave father or mother to cleave 
unto him. Don't you pity your poor Fanny, 
dear Mrs. Granville ?" 

At the distance of threeiiniles north of Ash- 
hurst there was an old mansion house of the date 
of the seventh Ilcnry, that had long been de¬ 
serted by its hereditary owner, and had been 
tenanted, along with the surrounding laud, by a 
farmer, by whose family it was partly inhabited, 
and otherwise occupied by his grain and imple¬ 
ments of husbandry. Deing also a tenant of Sir 
Charles Seymour, wealth flowed in upon him; 
and his important wife, beauish sons, and smart 
daughters, began to hold that habitation in con¬ 
tempt, which, three centuries ago, had been the 
residence of one of those old families who formed 
the connecting medium between the ancient no¬ 
bility and the country gentlemen of England. 
The present occupant, who, from a mere tiller 
of the ground, had become an opulent farmer, 
was persuaded by his aspiring family to build 
them “ a more genteeler place.’' A handsome 
square house, with sasii windows, blue slates, 
circular grass plot, and corresponding gates, was 
now their habitation: it stood upon the summit 
of a hill; and the whistling ef the winds amid 
the fine old elms around Green Hayes, and the 
sombre shade of the long avenue of sycamores 
leading to it had been u so duly ” to these nevv- 
,nmie gentry,#that they exulted in “ Helvidcrt 
House" not having a shrub about it higher 
than a gooseberry-bush. 

, The exterior of this now deserted mansion had 
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always been admired by Mrs. Bonville and 
Fannj r . Beneath its roof they had never been. 
Mr. Bonville and Edgar, whom parochial busi¬ 
ness had occasionally introduced to its interior, 
had frequently spoken of its large rooms, long 
galleries, and wide staircases, and of its leaden 
horizontal roof; where the dimensions of every 
foot that had walked over it, and numerous dates 
without references were inscribed. 

In their early rides Fanny had frequently drawn 
the attention of Captain St.John to this house 
of other days, saying, that after Woodfield it 
was her favourite place. te I should not desire, * 
said she, “ a more agreeable amusement than 
renewing its habitable accommodations.” 

“ L know your architectural fancies,” said Ed¬ 
gar; “ but would you rather undertake such an 
Herculean labour than direct tbe building of a 
commodious modern house?’* 

“ Would Ir”"said Fanny; “would I not? Oh, 

[ love the boundless space of one of these ancient 
houses, like the Homan villas; I could accom¬ 
modate its numerous rooms to every season, and 
everv purpose. Ah, it would be sodelightlul to 
pop upon a room where none was thought o£— 
to traverse galleries that afford a long walk in a 
winter’s day, and to be enclosed by walls that its 
cold cannot peiiet;ate, <>$ its most violent blasts 
annoy. In a new house I must be restrained by 
square and rule, parallel rooms,*and uniform, 
windows, and conform to all tbe technical ar¬ 
rangements ol a tasteless, systematic building; 
whilst all the aspiring chim.neys, that rise* like 
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substantial turrets, or light pinnacles, from the 
roof of Green Hayes, must be concentrated into 
one channel to give the whole an appearance 
of a barn or a modern chapel. I would not de¬ 
sire a more agreeable summer’s amusement than 
to prepare Green Hayes according to my own 
feelings’ for the reception of a friend I love.” 

u I will not call you am antique,” said Edgar, 
“ but I think you are a little of an unique, my 
dear Fann} .” 

“ Oh, then,” said she, “ the fitter for my own 
little room, Edgar; where l am more than con¬ 
tented, where J am happy to remain.” 

This conversation had not been forgot by 
Captain St. John; and he had given Mr. Bon- 
ville an unfettered commission to purchase the 
house and estate, requesting that he and Edgar 
would proceed in bringing it into that state when 
Miss Bonville’s superintendence might succeed; 
when he would solicit her to’ prepare Green 
Ilayes for the reception of the friends she loved. 

One month of Edgars vacation yet remained, 
and he devoted it to the wishes of Captain St. 
John ; whose return to Woodficld preceded Ed¬ 
gar’s departure a few days, and whose anxious 
desire to meet Linwood alleviated the regrets of 
fffting- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

As a tree that falls, tmd disappears. 

The family is gone, aud through improvidence. 

Or want of love for ancient worth, and honourable, 

The spear and shield are vanished. 

During his absenefe Captain St. John had 
arranged all his affairs to become a “gentleman 
of England, and sit at home at ease,” but never 
to forget “ the hearts of oak that toiled upon 
the seas.” The Honourable Company had ex¬ 
pressed their regret for the loss of his services, 
and had given him the most ostensible testimony 
of their approbation. With a few servants he 
took possession of the habitable part of his 
house; and, with the utmost alacrity and the 
most competent assistance, began to prepare it 
for the reception of its future mistress. Accord¬ 
ing with the taste of our ancestors, and some¬ 
what analogous with their characters, the house 
was solid and substantial; and, though heavy in 
t parts, was grand in its whole combinations ; its 
wainscots were of fine old oak, and its ceilings 
exhibited in plaster-work the armorial bearings 
of theVcscis—its l?neal possessors; its windows 
were large, but the glass was of the small lo¬ 
zenge form, and there ha<i been little uniformity 
observed in their arrangement; some expanded 
into an open bay, that formed of itself a small 
apartment, overhanging the antique flower- 
garden and the octagon basin, where no fishes 
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or eveft water had of long time appeared ; others 
were contracted to a small casement, darkened 
by the evergreens, that were almost as old as 
the walls. One large roq>m had four windows 
in line, divided on the outer side by deep pro¬ 
jecting buttresses that rose above the roof, ter- 
mindVing in light turrets, and covered with ivy; 
which, as it ascended, presented brighter verdure 
and lighter foliage. In this room the dim and 
obscure glass was replaced with larger and more 
transparent windows descending to the floor, 
the ivy partially removed, and the passion¬ 
flower, American-crceper, sweet-scented cle¬ 
matis, and jasmine, were planted to intermix 
with it; when their growth would throw each 
deep-seated window into a bowery recess. 
Though the antiquity of the place was most 
sacredly preserved, yet an old wall, that rose 
high within six yards of these windows, was 
taken away; its removal admitting the view of a 
small paddock, encircled by lofty trees, amidst 
wdiich the dark and spreading yew was inter¬ 
mingled : this sheltered space was appropriated 
for the choicest flowers; its gently aseending 
ground tending to exhibit their rich variety, as 
in#en amphitheatre, in front of the draw ing-room 
windows, to which the bright velvet turf ap¬ 
proached without any intervening gravel. 

Tor there was not any of Mahomet’s truest 
believers held the verdant colouring of nature 
more sacred than did Fanny Bonville; and, 
though she did not conform to his assurance 
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“ that the blessed in Paradise should repose upon 
cushions of green,” yet she always/thought 
there could be no paradise on earth, where it 
did not predominate^ and the very name of her 
destined home had endeared it to her ear before 
it had made any claims upon her hearty The 
rosemary and the bay, thaf had interwoven their 
roots with thfc very foundations of the house, 
and sheltered their branches within every abut¬ 
ment, were suffered to remain, excepting where 
light and air were excluded by their antique 
growth. Good taste regulated every alteration. 
The genius of the place was not frightened from 
his ancient haunts; and, what the painters ter«n 
keeping, preserved the harmony of the whole. 
Within, it was fitted up with that simplicity 
which affords the most ample accommodations, 
without requiring peculiar care or reserve for 
particular occasions; all was subservient to con¬ 
venience and enjoyment. 

With the ylaeritv of his profession, and the 
ardency of his nature, Captain St. John su* 
perin tended and facilitated its completion ; 
whilst the workmen appeared to have caught 
the spirit and promptness of their generous em¬ 
ployer. 

New Ycars’-day was to present its richest gift 
to Captain St. John; and,*in the interval, love 
and hope shed their happiest influence upon his 
life. When he returned to Woodfield, in the 
evening of those days he had passed in pleasing 
occupation at Green Hayes, he would detail 40 

VOL. it. n • 
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Miss Bonville the progress of her future home, 
and askVn what more he could meet her wishes. 

66 There is only one favour I would ask,” when, 
with the naivet£ that was so attractive in her, 
she said —“ Somehow 1 have come across your 
path, J?ecalmed you on your way, and laid you 
up in harbour; but there is one dear sailor, who 
must yet * march upon the mountain-wave, and 
whose path must be the sea.’ I have deprived 
Bedford of your personal protection; and I en¬ 
treat you, Captain St. John, to alleviate what 
nothing can compensate, and extend your favour 
and interest to this amiable young man, the 
friend of my brother, and the favourite of 
us all.” 

<fi My dear Miss Bonville, Bedford has been 
my own boy ever since he first set his foot on 
the deck of my ship: my flower upon the liquid 
plains of ocean; and now you have still more 
endeared him to me. Happy Bedford! it is 
only the cherub that sits up aloft,, whose mini¬ 
stering care can be a ^weeter guardianship than 
that of Fanny Bonville's. From the banks of 
the Thames to the banks of the Ganges, Bedford 
is beloved. When I was last in London I placed 
him in such a train of interest, that, if his life be 
spared, he must succeed; and with the most 
perfect confidence, tlfat in assisting him I have 
served the service: but now I must be solicitor 
ih' return. Will you and Miss Delaney walk 
with me to Green Hayes to-morrow, and sec 

A 

what wonders thp gardeners have wrought r they 
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promise me your garden shall have roses in De¬ 
cern her.” / 

Captain St. John’s wishes were complied with; 
and his sweet companions were gratified by more 
than the labours of the gardeners ; for, at the 
upper end of the spacious drawing-room^sevcral 
workmen, directed by ofle of superior intelli¬ 
gence, were employecT in erecting the pipes of 
an organ, whilst its richly carved oak case was 
lying in parts upon the floor. 

“ I hope, Mr. St. John,” said Fanny, “ you 
employ no supernatural agency to produce these 
effects. The old wall must have been removed 
by the wand of an enchanter; and enchantment, 
1 am sure, will be produced there,” looking to¬ 
wards the organ. 

He might have replied, that love dealt in 
magic, and that its votaries could press the very 
elements into its .service. He did say : “ I have 
been used to quick despatch and prompt obe¬ 
dience. No.delav with sailors on sea or land. 
1 have no patience for tardy, desultory measures, 
•and would have every man proceed with what 
lie has in baud, as though he was at the pump to 
save the ship; that is the soul and pleasure of 
business. Mr. Lincfoln appears to enter into my 
feelings, and inspires his workmen with them. 
No other instrument would accord with the cha¬ 
racter of this house.” 

“On no other instrument,” said Fanny,“should 
the music of Handel be played; its deep, so¬ 
lemn, and breathing tones, assimilate withjhis 
sublime strains, and heaven-inspired geniu*, 

N 2 
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raising the soul, of which it seems a part, above 
the feelings of mortality. I consider such music 
as one of those benevolent dispensations of 
God, to soothe and heal JLhe trouble that sin 
and sorrow have brought into the world. Can 
I,” said she, with an expression of feeling that 
thrilled her hearers tvith delight, " can I do 
other than love my great Creator; and, in loving, 
strive to do his will, who has spread such plea¬ 
sures before my innocent enjoyments, and who 
has not only covered the land with corn to sus¬ 
tain the life of man, but with roses to adorn it ? 
If I am a sermonizer, pardon me. You did not 
Jktiow my dear Mr. Conyers: his whole life was 
a sermon, and the mercy, tenderness, and loving- 
kindness of his heavenly Father, was its text.” 

“ Wot even one of your sweetest songs,” re¬ 
plied Captain St.John, “accompanied by the 
finest music, my dear Miss Bonvilie, could be 
sweeter to my ear than such a sermon. You 
shall tell me every thing connected with the 
memory of Mr. Conyers ; and, together, we will 
consecrate his name.” 

> 

Within a fortnight before Christmas all was 
completed; for the activity, and what was still 
more efficient, the generosity of Captain St. 
John had given a stimulus to the work-people 
that had materially ^ided his wishes ; which, 
when attained, he left Teesdalc for London, 
where he was to meet Edgar; tlieir mutual 
object being to sec Bedford before he sailed, and 
return to Woodficld together. 

his immediate anival in town, Edgar waited 
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upon the Countess of C., by whom he was re¬ 
ceived with maternal regard. He fou rjh her the 
same elevated being she had ever appeared to 
him ; all her faculties unimpaired; and her mental 
powers equally vigorous; but age had gently 
drawn its fading lingers over her fo{in, had 
bowed her upright figure^ and arrested her once 
firm footstep. Woodficld never presented a more 
warm or tranquil hearth than he found this De¬ 
cember eve in Hill-street. Her ladyship spoke 
with a flection ale remembrance of his sister. 

“ Such,” said she, “ were the companions of 
my youth; no sentimental sophistry had then 
warped the genuine purity of woman. She saw 
there was but one way to tread, wherein chastity 
and truth could be her companions, never seeking 
to perplex her path by striving to make the 
wrong appear the right. Captain St. John is the 
reflexion of herself, strengthened and invigorated 
by manly sense and virtue. I foretell, and the 
words of the»aged are not to be disregarded, their 
happiness will be sure pnd lasting; redeeming 
the married life from the levity of the wits, and 
the sarcasms of the scoffers. But now', my 
young friend, I will speak of yourself. You 
will not evade the' subject. Sclf-dcvoted mar¬ 
tyrs do not shrink at the sight of the stake over 
which their glorious reward is suspended. Do 
not you think that, whilst I honoured your noble 
self-control, 1 grieved for your sacrificed joys i 
Oh yes, my heart is not so old; the altar upon 
which Love has once lighted his pure and sacred 
flame will retain its glow for ever. It was raj 
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common mind that could have touched Lady 
Sophia’sNjieart, only such an one as could have 
resigned her, when honour demanded it; you 
were weighed in the balance^ and were not found 
wanting. The everlasting respect and friend¬ 
ship of Lord Fitz-Erin’s family are yours;—yours 
before you left England, a voluntary tribute, 
now an act of justice, befund by gratitude and 
sweetened by affection. My grand-daugliter is 
married.” 

The fine flush of gratified feeling that glowed 
in Edgar’s face receded, and left a dcath-like 
paleness there. Lady C. proceeded— 

“ She is married most satisfactorily to the 
wishes of her noble family, to the man whom 
her father would have selected from all others, 
and to whom her mother most willingly resigned 
her; but not to one more noble, more worthy 
than yourself, in all that really elevates a man. 
Such qualifications ought to be the corner-stone 
of nobility, as they must have bce»i its origin; 

without them its distinctions w'ant their chief 

/ 

support and value. You must be restored to 
Lord Fitz-Erin’s family, my dear Mr. Bonville; 
they anticipate the reunion with anxious plea¬ 
sure. My grandson loves yo'u ; and 1 hope they 
will all be in England before 1 am called to the 
land where my father»*are gone.” 

Th is affecting indication recalled Edgar to 
other feelings: he looked upon the fine old lady, 
who, standing upon the confines of this world, 
looked with a steady eye upon those of another; 
ptfPSprving the rationality and consistency of a 
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vigorous intellect to the evening of her age, pre¬ 
pared to go to sleep with her God whenever the 
appointed night came. Lady C. hadMvitnessed 
his emotions, and jheir triumph, and latently 
gave him her warmest approbation, lie declined 
her ladyship’s wish to become her guest whilst 
he staid in London; but*promised, for'Captain 
St. John and himself, to dine one day in Hill- 
street. 

Bedford’s friends accompanied him to Graves¬ 
end ; and there would gladly have procrastinated 
their separation till he was in the Downs. The 
same feelings would have led them to u the 
farthest Ind,” therefore at Gravesend they wrung 
the right warm hand of friendship ; and the ras. 
words of Bedford were— 

“ Remember St. Helena; she will be the herald 
of all 1 hope to hear, till we meet again in 
England.” 

On the following day Captain St. John and 
Edgar dined with the Countess of C. Whilst 
the servants were in attendance during dinner, 
her ladyship observed sllc had that day received 
letters from Gibraltar; that Lord and Lady Fit*- 
Eriu, accompanied by the Marquis and Mar¬ 
chioness of b\, wore on the point of sailing up 
the Mediterranean to visit Sicily and Malta; but 
that Lord Dunmeath, wliyse health was perfectly 
re-established, was to return to England, and be 
placed at Eton. • 

The information was well-timed. Captain St. 
John expressed his pleasure from hearing of the 
family, and the conversation changed. 
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Wheri in the drawing-room, Lady C. observed 
she had N^ecn a selfish being in the present in¬ 
stance, lor she had invited no other company. 
u I wished to talk of Miss Bonville, and to tell 
von. Captain St. Joint, how much 1 approve 
your choice. There is not any act,” continued 
her latfvship, “ that determines a man’s cha¬ 
racter bo much as his selection of a wife; it is 
not alone his individual happiness that is con¬ 
sidered, hilt his jud ginent is brought to the test; 
and his future respectability, as much as his pre¬ 
sent felicity, is concerned.” 

.Her ladyship then inquired of their intended 
residence; and the antique house and gardens 
were described, with the fine old avenue that 
marked the approach. “I love,” said the \ t> 
nerable lady, “ to walk beneath the shade of 
old avenue, and to contemplate in its \i»ta th>, 
antiquity of the house to which it leads. Om 
ancestors made a straight line to their dwellings, 
whilst we create as many windings, and e\uiu- 
tions as we possibly can ; sometimes losing sight 
of the object, and at others appearing to take a 
retrograde movement before we approach. I will 
not draw nnv insidious inference on its uualoev 
with the hospitality of our reception ; but L must 
be allowed to admire the inviting aspect of the 
avenue, from which \$c cannot depart till we 
reach the door of our friend. Then, its softened 
shade, the bliie sky trembling, and the sunbeams 
playing amidst its leaves; the fine line of co¬ 
lumns on each side, the graceful arch above, 
with* the solemn Flush that pervades the sylvan 
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aisle, is a combination of grandeur that no 
clumps or waving belts can present; ye! all this 
is sacrificed to fashion. There will be no more 
avenues like that thaf leads to Nonsuch, or those 
of lesser extent, that yet appertain to some of 
the houses of our nobility and gentry. In all that, 
we do, except when we m**et the cnemie'stof our 
country, wc are the sons of little men; but I fear 
age has a tendency to elevate the past above the 
nrcsent. We will return to Miss Bonville: she 
iccords with all that is good in every age. I 
-rrolloet when she was in town she evinced a 
faste for antiquity. You say Green liayes was 
built in the reign of the seventh Heurv : I have 
. curious small cabinet, that once belonged to 
nib celebrated grand-daughter. All ladies love 

cabinet ; but 1 will not give it Miss Bonville, 
bn- reserve it for Mrs. St.John, to whom 1 shall 
L '*c great pleasure in presenting it.” 

“ To see how well it accords with Green 
'aye-', and how highly it will be valued there,” 
v'sl Gaplain St. John, very respectfully, tf will, 

^ i fear, he requiring ioo*great an honour from 
vour 1 advaliip 

44 A journey so far north, ami at so great a 
distance from my own physician, would he more 
thail 1 dare encounter at my very advanced time 
of life; no less a caus^ should prevent my 
proving my regard for Miss Bonville by more 
than words,” was her ladyship’s gracious reply : 
“ but 1 request 1 may be informed when she be¬ 
comes its mistress.” 

At nine o’clock the gentlemefi left Hill-street, 

N 5 
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anti on tlie following day quitted London. 
Christmks-eve reunited the family at Wood- 
field ; ana, as Edgar and his sister accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonville in tlynr periodical visit to 
the table of their domestics on this night, the same 
order and hospitality marked the feast as hereto¬ 
fore. tie female servants that had attended their 
childhood were settled in. life; but their places 
were supplied by others as faithful and respect¬ 
ful. Robert was yet a useful servant, and as 
diligent at fifty, as he had been active at. thirty. 
Catherine was too infirm to join the festivity at 
Woodfield ; but she was supplied with the means 
to receive and entertain her fellow pensioners at 
Meadow-field. And Christmas gambols and 
Christmas fare kept their places amongst Mr. 
Bonville’s family and dependants. 

During the absence of Captain St. John and 
Edgar in London, .Fanny had wiitten to the 
Abbe du Plessis, giving him information of her 
approaching marriage, and inviting him to 
Woodfield. The arrival of a small packet con¬ 
veyed his answer to her affectionate reception. 

** Daughter of my heart! may the best bless- 
of piety and virtue be .thine; and may he, 
to whom thou art destined, feel the sacred and 
holy responsibility ofjhaving the happiness of a 
human being—of such a being, committed to 
his charge!’ Wc shall meet no more on earth; 
my duty calls me hence to attend on him, who, 
in submitting to the loss of an earthly crown, 
aspifes to one eternal in the heavens. No eye 
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but that of God, no ear but his, has # scen or' 
heard my humble supplications at the fhrone of 
grace; that to you—you, the child o& my love, 
the sweet soother of my sorrows, his mercy, 
that is boundless, 'may extend to your sal¬ 
vation; through that trust, my child, in that 
mercy, we shall again meet in the comiwpion of 
saints, and through eternity contemplate the 
perfections of that Almighty Being, which the 
perceptions of man cannot conceive. Farewell, 
thou kindest of human creatures! soft as the 
dew of Heaven descends, may its blessings fall 
on thee; and may the peace that passeth all 
understanding be thine! 

(i Thy father, 

“ Eustace du Plessis.” 

Fanny pressed the holy benediction to her 
bosom, consecrated it by her tears, hallowed it 
by the gentle sighs its parting tenderness elicited, 
and almost forgot to open the little deposit by 
which it was accompanied. In a small green 
silk bag, richly woven, w as a fine medal of Co- 
• rintliian brass: one side represented a man of 
noble air, and a countenance, whose features 
expressed dignity and resolution; the .uplifted 
head, and raised eye, denoted bis views were 
above this world, whilst the palui-branch in his 
band spoke peace and goodwill to all its crea¬ 
tures ; the legend signified St. Francis Xavier, 
of the society of Jesus. The reverse presented 
a figure more youthful, and in whose face all the 
sweetest attributes of youth wve blended—mo- 
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itesty, humility, and truth; the eyes were bent 
upon, artel the head inclining over a crucifix, 
held iu b^th hands, and “ St. Aloysius Gonzaln, 
of the society of Jesus,” encircled the figure: 
the features, the hair, hands, and vestments of 
each, were admirably expressed. The fine and 
delicate characters of a beautifully illuminated 
MS. illustrated the medal,. 

“ Francis Xavier, the head of a noble family, 
quitted the grandeur and power of his station, 
and the indulgences that its wealth allowed, to 
spread the spiritual kingdom of Christ, and to 
make known the name of Jesus in the heathen 
world. In the thirty-seventh year of his age he 
sailed for Goa, with a mission from Urban the 
Uighth, and the title of “ Apostle of the Indies 
his voyage was completed in thirteen months, 
and the labours of his mission in ten years; 
during which time he performed many miracles 
in the various Indian islands lie visited. Ik- 
died, on his passage to China, in the forty-se¬ 
venth year of his age, and was buried at Goa/’ 

“St. Aloysius Gonzaga was the eldest son of an 
Italian nobleman, born in the Castle of Castig- 
lione, in the year of nur Lord lo(>S. His whole 
life was a model of iunocejiec, humility, and 
piety. At eight years old, he and his brother 
were placed by their iatlu r in the court of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, to learn the Latin and 
Tuscan languages, with other exercises suitable 
to their rank. But the mind of the vounjr Gon- 
zaga took the greatest delight in religious duties : 
at the age of thirteen he was made page to the 
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eldest son o£ Philip the Second; but he ^till-con¬ 
tinued his studies, and never ncglecttid his de¬ 
votions. At length lie determined to ^evote him¬ 
self to God; and, to the great displeasure of his 
father, resigned his title to his cider brother. 
He retired to a convent, and lived a life of 
abstinence and mortification, and diet] of an 
epidemic complaint.caught in attending the 
sick, at the age of twenty-three.” 

“ When we see a young prince, the darling of 
his family and his country, sacrificing nobility, 
sovereignty, riches, and pleasures, to secure the 
treasures of diviue love and eternal happiness, 
how ought we to condemn ourselves, who live as 
if I leaven cost us nothing !” 

“ Heaven be praised l” said Fanny, “ which 
has fixed me in that faith which inculcates a 
submission to the wishes of our earthly parents, 
and an active fulfilment of the obligations of 
our station, amongst its most sacred duties.” 

Attached to the MS. was a slip of paper in the 
hand-w riiidg of the abbe : 

“ l must observe to yon, dear Miss Uonvillc, 
that a belief in miracles since the death of our 
Saviour, and his apostles, is not an article of 
the Homan Catholic faith. Hut your penetrating 
miud will perceive that a man of so much su¬ 
perior intelligence as St. Francis, both in spiritual 
and temporal knowledge, labouring for the wants 
of a heathen and unenlightened people, might 
produce elfects little less in appearance than 
miraculous. The medal I hope you will think 
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worthy a place in your museum. The MS. is 
the writing of one who left her country for con¬ 
science sakf; and who, since I left you, has been 
a ministering spirit to me.’’ 

“ May such ever be near to’bind up the wounds 
of the broken-hearted !” said Fanny ; u and, for 
her sak<£ jmd his, the^e remembrances shall be 
loved and cherished.” 

The succeeding week, Mr. Bonville gave his 
beloved daughter to the man he believed most 
worthy to receive her. Olivia Delaney, and Edgar, 
attended at the altar; and her two maternal friends 
gave her their benedictjon beneath its sacred roof. 
Though the middle of winter, the sun shone with 
unclouded brightness, and every house in the 
village was decorated with bright green garlands 
of perennial verdure, to celebrate the marriage- 
day of their village queen; whilst, by the liberality 
of Captain St. John, they were all enabled to 
make it a holiday, and a feast. The entrance-hall 
at Green Hayes presented a beautiful display of 
summer flowers. By the gardener ai, Seymour 
Hall, Miss Bonville bud* been always regarded 
with particular respect; her taste and fondness for 
flowers had raised her high in his estimation, and 
the remembrance how r much she was beloved by 
his late honoured master influenced his uniform 
respect. From his own private collection, lie 
had furnished the spacious vestibule with his 
choicest plants, and premature flowers. Amidst 
the dusky woods, and dark foliage of the old ever¬ 
greens that inclosed the house, their lighter and 
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brilliant tints appeared like the smiling beauty of 
infancy and youth, surrounded by the/ stability 
of manhood, and the gravity of age. ^They were 
the first objects that met her eye as she entered 
her own house; and the sentiments and feelings 
they inspired were all congenial to the nature 
and disposition of her mind. During the ensuing 
week, her brother, §mif her friends, were her 
visitors; her happy parents paying her a daily 
visit. 

“ My dear Edgar,” said Mrs. St.John, as the 
tea was removed, u I have not played one game of 
chess with you since last winter; 1 challenge you 
now. 1 will order the tables into my own room ; 
and we will not be disturbed by a look or an*>ja- 
culation from those professors of the game, Mrs. 
Granville, or Mr. St. John.” 

<s Ah ! Fanny, you are now putting my re¬ 
solves to a trying test; for I have resigned chess.” 

€< Impossible/!” every one exclaimed. 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Granville, u your motive 
must be ri^ht, for you, Edgar, are a stranger to 
caprice or inconstancy.” 

“ Thank you, my kind friend,” said he; “ to 
your candour 1 owe an explanation.” 

“ 1 hope,” said Captain St. John, “ you have 
no conscientious scruples against games of 
amusement. If so, how arc we to entertain our 
friends in the winter; how are we to diversify the 
voyage of life, when neither the .battle nor the* 
breeze calls upon our exertions; and what is to 
become of the pleasure I have anticipated in a 
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game at phess with your sister, over our evening 
fire ^ 

“ So faA from condemning games of amuse¬ 
ment,” replied Edgar, “ I tlynk them an agree¬ 
able variety of social leisure. The mind cannot 
always be exercised on elevated speculations, or 
in highrdiscourse, neither can a kind association 
with general society be thus supported. There 
are many worth our regard and esteem, who do 
not possess the qualifications of colloquial inter¬ 
course. Any pursuit that is innocent is better 
than frivolous discourse, which soon becomes a 
habit, and depreciates the powers of the intel¬ 
lectual mind. In general and open society, gam¬ 
ing* in a criminal extent, seldom ensues, and 
those who are criminally addicted to it will 
never be reclaimed by the admonitions of the 
moralist, or the abstinence of the conscientious. 
J)i>sipatiou cannot be said to enter where family 
claims and limited hours prevail. To the old 
and infirm, they frequently supply an alleviation 
to their circumscribed means of varying the time. 
To them, out of doors exercise, or the pursuits of 
business,are excluded; and though religious con¬ 
templation, and retrospections, are the sunshine 
of their age, its winter’s day may be cheered by 
the harmless recreations of amusement suited to 
its sedentary state. 1 have seen some lovely in¬ 
stances, of almost filial piety in young people, 
* who, with pleasures in their reach much more con¬ 
genial to their taste, have thus amused an aged 
parent, or a sick friend ; to whom, even reading, 
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that had occupied the day, had become irksome. 
I never could look upon cards in the hands of such, 
as the instruments of Satan ; but this i/a matter 
of opinion, and the motives that prevent those 
who think otherwise ought to be respected. I 
must premise, that perfect good breeding, an utter 
indifference to gain and loss, and a determifmtiou 
never to sacrifice that tiftie to its pursuit that more 
important occupation demands, must be the con¬ 
scientious and sclf-erectcd principle upon which 
cards can remain innocent; every indulgence we 
possess, every thing our nature requires, may be 
rendered criminal by excess, which is its abuse; 
but as to the pure all things are pure, so to t^e 
good, all things are in subjection to that good- 


" 11 said Mrs. St. John, “ you thus sanction 
the moderate enjoyment of cards, you will not 
have abjured my favourite game too hastily 
“ I have otdy abstained from chess, my sister, 
for the reasqn that ought to regulate all our 
amusements, a too excessive fondness for them. 

.That scientific and fascinating game, in which 
the honour of conquest is the only gain, and from 
whence the calculations of interest arc wholly 
banished, absorbs me too intently. I cannot 
help playing the after-game even upon my pillow; 
and, if I have made an emor in its tactics, I am 
restless till 1 again enter the field : shocked at this 
conviction, l found temperance, whefe the tempt¬ 
ation is so alluring, not sufficient,—it was ab¬ 


stinence alone that could save; and l never permit 
mvsclf to be even a spectator of the contest/* A 
servant entered to say the tables were placed. v 
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“ Coyme here, dear Olivia,” said Mrs. St. John, 
rising fioin her seat; “ go with me: we will play 
at chess Y*oberly; it is these men only, whose 
stronger passions lead then) to excess, that may 
not be trusted 

“Fortunate Bonville,” said Mrs. Granville, as 
the friends left the roopi, “ in such a sister!” 

“ More fortunate 1, in«such a wife,” said Cap¬ 
tain St. John: “ when I think how my happiness 
might have been circumvented by the chance of 
Lord Fitz-Erin’s embarkation in a different ship, 
I feel disposed to build a temple to Fortune, to 
whom I am so much a debtor.” 

u Rather,” said Edgar, “ build a temple in 
your heart to that Deity, whose presiding good¬ 
ness ordains happiness to those, who like you, 
and my sister, pervert not his decrees. Had you 
each been sordid, or ambitious, aspiring inordi¬ 
nately to riches and greatness, the happiness 
you now possess would have' been sacrificed, 
and you perhaps splendidly wretched. Surely I 
hear my mother’s voice in the hall: she cannot 
be here this cold frostj' evening!” At this mo¬ 
ment, Mr. and Mrs. Bonville entered the room, to 
the great joy of all. 

“ 1 have tried all day,” said the latter, “ to 
live one day without seeing you, but I could not 
endure to the last, neither could your father sleep 
to-night without his Fanny’s musical lullaby. 
You will soon perceive. Captain St. John, that 
we must be one family.” 

“ Green Hayes is large enough for all,” replied 
2^3 ^aily. “ 1 \vi?ii we might be only one family. 
J* who have been used to see mine consist of two 
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or three hundred people, should deligly to see 

you all assembled here.” 

•» 

Fanny and Olivia now re-entered yhe room; 
asserting, the game |vas so likely to be a con¬ 
tested one, they could not absent themselves 
longer from their friends, so they had entered into 
au armistice, and woulc^ commence hostilities 
another day. • 

“ Oh! my dear mamma, this is a visit of extra¬ 
ordinary kindness,'’ said Mrs. St. John. “ I hope, 
brother, I cannot love all that are gathered to¬ 
gether here too well; if so, you must find me an 
alterative, for I am in great danger.” 

€t 1 can leach you no more, my deaT sister, 
than you already know. You have not now to 
learn how far you may love, father, mother, 
brother, and friend.” 


“ I am glad,” said Captain St, John, “ that you 
do not limit my claims at least; for I am more 
t^a<^TOs-«iLui> y wife , s love than misers of their 
gold, or Neapolitan devotees of their relics; but I 
ask no more than I will give in return, and allow 
. to the claims of others.” 


“ Oh!” said Olivia, “ Mrs. St. John’s heart is 
like heaven ; it has many mansions, and is capa¬ 
cious enough to contain all it loves.” 

Mrs. Granville looked with pleased emotion on 
her little protegee, and sajfl, “ Sweetly observed, 
my Olivia; just so your mother looked, and 
spoke!” and Captain St. John, with the unre¬ 
strained impulse of more gallant times, kissed 
her little fair hand with gentle courtesy. 
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^ CHAPTER XIV. 

There is an honourable pride of pedigree, which, like many 
other mixed passions, fortifies the cause of virtue, though it 
is not her immediate offspring. If this feeling admits of 
misapplication, and become? the ground of childish assump¬ 
tion of superiority, instead of av incentive to generous emu¬ 
lation, it only resembles our other passions and propensities, 
which are alike capable of being guides to good or evil, as 
the habits and principles of individuals shall decide. 

The following day was severely cold; and the 
bitter blasts of January confined the inhabitants 
of Green Hayes to its warm hearths. The seclu¬ 
sion was enlivened by the arrival of a package 
from London, that contained the promised cabi¬ 
net, accompanied by a letter from the noble 
donor; which tvas written in the fine Italian 
hand that distinguished the lady of “ sixty 
years ago.” The inspection'of tf».£-xwbinet 
afforded ample amusement and pleasure. Its 
outside was of oak, covered with a fine filigree 
of brass work, but its interior was richly adorned 
with mothcr-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, agate, and 
gold, being of British manufacture, though deco¬ 
rated with the riches of India. Though its beauty 
and splendor afforded the greatest pleasure to its 
owner, yet the letter by r which it was accompanied 
appeared to make a deeper impression. She read 
it, and passed it to her friends. 

ts My dear Mrs. St. John, 
lti A thousand tender wishes for your happiness 
jfccompany the cabinet. Its various drawers and 
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recesses will be a deposit for your letters and 
papers. In the full confidence of your ingenuous* 
ness, all it incloses, Captain St. Johy will con¬ 
sider sacred to yours«df; and 3 ’ou will deserve the 
trust, hy cherishing that singleness of heart, 
which can invite the scrutiny of the whole world 
to all its thoughts, and allots ways. The cfabinet 
once belonged to thafc virgin queen, who never 
would acknowledge a master. It now belongs to 
one, who knows that woman*s greatest glory and 
her praise, * is graceful submission to that being 
whom God has ordained to be her guide; and 
which, in the mind of a generous and sensible 
man, will produce harmony ; which to behold jn 
wedded pair, more grateful is than sweetest music 
to the earthat such may enliven and soothe the 
path of your life, is, along with my congratu¬ 
lations to all your family, the sincere wish of your 
friend and admirer, , 

. Frances Sophia 

“ From you, Mr. St. John, must I receive the 
► key, which invests me with the power this dear 
lady communicates; but indeed I shall not be 
afraid of your possessing the master key to what¬ 
ever may be considered exclusively my dwn.” 

“ I confirm all its royal privileges, my dear 
Fanny,” said Captain St*#John; “ only do not 
lock me out from your heart, and your sight, and 
that is all I ask : where is this rich 5nd rare pre¬ 
sent to be placed ? in your own little room ?” 

At Green Hayes were rooms of all sizes; and 
its mistress had selected one oFTfte smaller foj 
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her owi\ library; for, like Cqwley, she confessed, 
she liked littleness; “ a little company,and a little 
feast,*’ aiil the Italian and Scotch languages for 
possessing so many diminutives. In that little 
room the cabinet was placed; amidst every thing 
beautiful and elegant, that affection had selected 
for its use and ornament. Green Hayes, though 
it had not regained its pritneval magnificence, its 
numerous retainers, and multitudinous household, 
possessed elegant accommodation, competent 
servants, and admirable arrangement, for the 
most hospitable and domestic enjoyments; and 
all were rendered conducive to the happiness of 
its. constant or occasional residents. 

Within the w r eek, Edgar rode to Scymour-HalJ. 
Lady Seymour saw his approach, and as she con¬ 
templated the beauty and elegance of his person, 
the height and gracefulness of his form, and the 
eas qand spirit with which he managed the fine 
animat he rode, her usually blunlt !'percept:''"' 1 
to the attractions of others were torched by the 
mutual superiority of the horse and his rider. 

After he had paid his respects to her, she said, 
“ Is that horse you rode the one my poor Charles 
wished for so much ?” 

It is the one he admired, madam, as every 
one who sees it does.** 

“ Ah!” replied she, in the tone of reproachful 
dejection, € * if he had had that horse, he never 
would have left home, and I should have had him 
now!” This was too ridiculous an assertion to 
con^bat, and Edgar made no reply. 
c “ So Miss Bonvillc is married, and lives at 
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Green Hayes; I am,obliged to her for h«Jr com¬ 
pliment. The gardener tells my maid it is a grand 
sort of place; I always fancied it on]/y a great 
farm-house, when those farming people lived 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Bonville are lucky in all 
things: 1 mean to call upon your sister when the 
weather is milder. Did you know, Sir Charles 
will be of age in three lftonths : I suppose he will 
be turning me out; but whether he does or no, I 
will never see his wife. There was no business to 
be any other Lady Seymour whilst I lived. W hat 
did I take such care of every thing whilst his 
father lived, but for him; and then he goes away, 
and gives it to no one knows who!" # 

An opportunity now offered for Edgar to speak. 
“ The noble fortune,” he said, “ that Sir Charles 
possessed, happily made him independent of mer¬ 
cenary considerations in marriage. The young 
lady he has married is reported to be amiable, 
aadUs.ot goed*descent; perhaps, my dear ma¬ 
dam, was shejinown to you, you would love her, 
and may now bedepriving^yourselfof much hap¬ 
piness in being alienated from Sir Charles.” 

« No, Mr. Edgar, I will never sit at the same 
table with her in this house, unless I keep my 
place, and that I suppose she will persuade him 
not to allow. If they will come here, they must, 
but I will go away before that time. I desire Mr. 
Bonville will give me the earliest notice of their 
intentions, when I shall remove to Bath imme¬ 
diately. I suppose, when they do come, the 
house will be open for all the country. Oh! tfyose 
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were hytppy times, when yon and Charles were 
first acquainted. In this very room it was, that 
my poor^oy told his papa,‘he would have nothing 
but that little boy in the bluie jacket to play with 
him.'’ 

Edgar could not recal the time when Lady 
Scym6ur had appeared happy,under any circum¬ 
stances; and soon after left the perverse and mor¬ 
tified woman to her self created vexations, bur- 
thencd with the heaviest load that can be put upon 
a human being, a pining and discontented spirit. 

Within the present vacation, Edgar Bonville 
attained his majority ; and his friends assem¬ 
bled at Wood field to celebrate his twenty-first 
birth-day. On its arrival, “ the Life of a Boy” 
ceased; but the simplicity of his mind, the 
submission of his manners, the purity and gen¬ 
tleness of his minority, accompanied him beyond 
its date. A very few years of his after-life must 
be borrowed, to save those who 
travelled through the past with him from too 
sudden a separation. His return to Cambridge 
was a source of mutual joy to himself and Lin- 
wood: well instructed in classical learning, and 
moat assiduous in academical pursuits, they gra¬ 
dually attained its progressive distinctions. From 
royyrt Linwood was become well acquainted with 
Woodfield, and its inhabitants, Green Hayes, its 
present, and its first possessors, the Vesei’s. 

**Vesci r’ ,# said Linwood, “ it was the maiden 

w of 

iHtftv generations, and I have heard her say, its 


my mother—the name of her family for 
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elder branches had formerly possessed, a large 
estate, and a fine mansion in the north : die former 
had been long dismembered, but thi^latter, she 
believed, was yet entire.” 

e< Indeed!” said Edgar, “ I scarcely know whe¬ 
ther to wish Captain St. John's title-deeds may 
be secure; but I am su^e I can promise you a 
welcome under the ro<#f of your maternal ances¬ 
tors.” 


“ I am very glad,” said Linwood, “ that it has 
fallen into such possession. I am certain that I 
have no claims upon it; but I own i have so 
much of my mother in me, to rejoice that the 


farmer’s golden grains did not buy it out, or that 
no over-grown contractor from the victualling- 
oThce has swallowed it whole: even the Ves- 


ci*s, I believe, must yield to the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem ! But sacred be my mother’s 
feelings; they have sustained her amidst the vicis- 
v,f lii'e^sAd all their impulses have led to 
virtue. I am so much her son as to believe that 
no one ever undervalued the distinctions of 


ancestry, and the pride ofMescent, but those who 
did not inherit them.” 


“ If learning is better than house and land, my 
dear Linwood,” said Edgar, “ you will return to 
your ancestors higher distinctions than they have 
bequeathed.” 

Amongst the pleasures of the future, Edgai 
anticipated the return of Lord Fitz-Erin’s family 
to England. He had brought his well regulatecl 
mind to think of Lady Sophia with resigned com¬ 
posure ; yet for a long time, “ Silgtf&e, her gerille- 
yol. 11. o 
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ness l>cfbre him brought—spciety, her sensc- 
reacling, her books—music, her voice—and every 
thing thatWas beautiful, herself; H yet now, that 
she was the wife of another,* there was to him a 
stronger barrier, even in thought, than any hu¬ 
man distinctions could erect: and the affection he 

i 7 

had repressed for this* tenderest object of his 
youthful heart was transferred, with all its due 
modifications, to Lady Fi tz-Erin,* for whom re¬ 
spect could not find a word too hallowed. Yet, 
in opposition to all the discipline of his mind, he 
could not refrain from thinking, from desiring to 
know how Lady Sophia had met the decisions of 
hei mother; and if, with his departure from Ma¬ 
deira, liis remembrance had departed also. ^ 
The very judicious manner in which Lady Fitz- 
Erin had received the intimations of her daugh¬ 
ter’s partiality for Edgar Bonville had materially 
contributed to its subjection; her own silence 
sealed her Sophia’s lips; and sherft?-rsflg"rr6v-*»»- 
fidant of her secret soul, but her pare,nt, it was not 
cherished by any wca|c indulgence. In no one 
instance did the affectionate mother abate her 
tenderness for the child whom she so fondly 
loved, and sympathised with. She frequently 
spoke of the Marquis of F.; alid premised, that at 
some future day those two estimable young men 
would be personally acquainted. Lady Sophia re¬ 
ceived the tacit intimation of what was expected 
from her with patient acquiescence, and the 
cause of Bonville’s sudden departure rushed upon 
(Breconviction.^' If, with so much resolution,” 
taid she,“ he can follow the dictates of honour, 1 
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will not be behiftd-h&nd with those of duty f* and, 
determined not to let the little flower take root, 
on which the bolt of Cupid is said tfl fall, she 
sedulously applied herself to an acquaintance with 
the natural history of the island, and the attain¬ 
ment of the Spanish language ; and, by forcing 
her mind from its own reflections, obtained a su- 
prcmacy over its feelings. The beautiful chaplet 
of sweet Scabius was found some weeks after¬ 
wards by Lady Fitz-Erin upon her own toilette. 
She kissed it, she could have wept upon it; but 
they would have been sweet tears that conse¬ 
crated this offering of filial duty, and a subdued 
mind :—fondly was it preserved, but seen no mefte 
by any other eye. 

Gently did the current of Edgar Bonville’s life 
glide within the bounds which Providence had 
assigned it, fertilizing and beautifying the banks 
hy which its course was guided and restrained. It 
•fctiPtfith a happy feeling he selected from amongst 
the letters of ihe day one directed by Sir Charles 
Seymour, from Edinburgh.* The years that were 
•passed rose in tender review. No painful recrimi¬ 
nations obtruded themselves; but the visions of 
childhood and youth, tinged with their fairest 
Imes, floated on his reverted fancy; and he re¬ 
tained the letter unopened in his hand, as though 
he feared to dissolve the pleasing spell, but little 
anticipated the sorrow it was destined to convey. 

“ DEAR BONVILLE, 

“ l write, because Mr. and M.Si-^Manners aVe 
in such great affliction and distress at the terrible 

o 2 ’ 
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accident that has happened.” With trembling 
dread Edgar proceeded:—“On Friday,Mr. Man¬ 
ners and Augustus crossed the Frith of Forth to 
Kingliorn, on the coast of Fife; and, in returning, 
the wind rose very high, so that the boat could 
not make the pier at Leith. The waves running 
tremendously high, Mn Manners, who was sitting 
at the stern, was suddenly*washed overboard : the 
moment poor Augustus saw him disappear, lie- 
sprung over the side into the sea. The pier was full 
of people; and, though the waves were so rough, 
boats with ropes immediately put out to their as¬ 
sistance : one of which was caught by Mr. Manners, 
a yd he is saved; but poor Augustus ■ — ” Edgar 
could read no more; the paper fell, and the room 
ywam in his sight: lie could not weep; hut the 
agony of his spirit forced hitter siglis from his bo¬ 
som. Again he took up the letter; he had not seen 
the confirmation of hisdeath; he might yet live!— 
“ But poor Augustus was not fo\ ud tjfrrtTPIa aon i- 
ing after, and he is to be interred to-morrow. 
You will believe tlie^ distress of Mr. and Mrs. 
Manners is very great; indeed every one who s 
knew Augustus, either intimately, or only per¬ 
sonally, lament him. Mr. and Mrs. Manners re¬ 
turn to Cumberland immediately, if people were 
not so obstinate, I should like to come to Tees- 
dale; however, for a $car or two longer, we shall 
live in London. SoMissBonville is married; Mr. 
Manners says, to a nonsuch of a man ; she, I am 
sure, is a nonsuch of a woman. Lady Seymour is 
mycli taller: her father was the youngest son of a 

-Highland clffefT who had a dozen children. It is 

V * 
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said, his father was taller than himself, anti his 
grandfather was taller than he. 1 should suppose 
the founder of the clan was as high a? the monu¬ 
ment of Nelson on* the Calton Hill; we meet 
many such on the North Bridge. I hope you will 
answer this long letter soon. I am, my dear fel¬ 
low, yours, 

“ C. S. 9 

The “ walking monuments'’passed unobserved 
by Edgar: he could now weep, as he said ,“ And 
is this all, all that remains of thee, my friend, my 
brother r” 

Sad and silent was the interval that suc¬ 
ceeded. He “ bore that within,” of which the 
deej) mourning he wore was but the sign, the 
semblance. The memory of Madua was acherished 
grief in the bosom of Edgar: faith contemplated 
him in the mansions of the blest, and hope trusted 
they might tti^re meet again; but the recollection 
of his virtues and graces never faded from the * 
memory of his friend. 9 

A week had not elapsed after the receipt of 
Sir Charles Seymour’s letter at Cambridge, when 
George Simpson arrived at Ashhurst with the 
lamented intelligence. The joy the worthy man 
would have felt at returning to his native village 
was damped by the sorrow he had to impart. 

u It was a sad coming home,” said he, mourn¬ 
fully : “ the country could not show their joy, as" 
they would have done: but we must submit to the 
will of God; it is He who knows best what good 
for his creatures.” 
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It was the same feeling that cpuld aloue af¬ 
ford consolation to Mr. and Mrs. Manners.— 

“ We are bereaved,” said the latter in his let- 
ter to Mr. Bonville,“of the most amiable of hu¬ 
man beings : and that by a circumstance, which, 
terrible as its consequences were, endears him 
more fondly to our hqarts and our memories. 
Alas ! it is there only that'our Augustus is now 
to be found. Prophetic were the words of his first 
friend, Lady Anne Mahon. ‘ He was born a prince; 
he will live and die a hero!’ but more than those 
natal and mortal distinctions, my dear sir, he 
lived and died a Christian. The sublime plan of 
man’s redemption, as unfolded to him with the 
utmost simplicity by Mrs. Manners, met his com¬ 
prehension, touched his heart, and sunk into his 
soul. He is interred in the cemetery on the 
Calton Hill; which is within view of the city of 
Edinburgh, near to the tomb of David Hume. 
Ah! how much happier.in his piocu and hum ble _ 
trust, and his unknown fame, than that distin¬ 
guished man in his vain philosophy ; in that wis¬ 
dom, which in the sight of God is foolishness. 
Indeed, my dear friends, he was a darling! his 
guileless life, hie ardent affections, his personal 
attractions, his generous disregard to self, per¬ 
petually present themselves to our recollections. 

If the citizen, who has satfed the life of his fellow, 
receives from his country a civic w'reath, to 
he f be entitled who gives his life to 
Reserve that of another ? even an amaranthine 
crown, that fadeth not away, immortal in the 
heavens. Had fte lived, I never could have he- 
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stowed & reward equal to my sense of his desert*. 
He died ; and heaven itself is his reward! Mrs. 
Mariners cannot write; this great sorrow seems to 
have paralysed he^ * ready penbut I know, 
that if Mr. and Mrs. St. John would leave their 
happy home for the house of mourning, their 
sympathy would be consolation, and tlfeir pre¬ 
sence shed a beam of pleasure on our darkened 
path.” 

When Mr. Bonville ceased to read, Fanny 
raised her eyes to the face of her husband : she 
there met the reflection of her own feelings. “ We 
will go, my love/* said he, “ soon as you c an 
make it convenient.” # 

“ To-morrow, then,” said she. u In the offices 
of friendship there should be no delay.” 

(ieorge Simpson remained a week longer 
amongst bis village friends, where every house 
was a home. Old times and past circumstances 
were revived, and the sentiment which has in 
Scotland given rise to one of its most beautiful 
songs was the spirit th^t conjured up recollec¬ 
tions and welcomes, that gave a zest to tbe pre¬ 
sent. “ Aukl Lang Syne” was the rallying word 
that most cordially reunited George Simpson and, 
his Ashhurst neighbours. 

Soothing as angels’ visits were the sympathis¬ 
ing attentions of Mr. and Mrs. St. John. Fanny, 
with the most judicious tenderness, allowed Mrs. 
Manners to indulge the fulness of her heart, by* 
speaking of Augustus, and listening to the plans 
by which she proposed to commemorate his \^orth. 
Mr. Manners rode with his frie'nd around the 
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domain; evincing to his tenaRtry arid dependants, 
that no selfish indulgences of sorrow prevented 
his usual benevolent association; and, in con¬ 
templating him as a master, and a landlord, Mr. 
Si. John’s heart and understanding had the high¬ 
est gratification. To his poor and industrious la¬ 
bourers Mr. Manners {portioned out small par¬ 
cels of waste laud, found materials for building, 
and put bread into the mouth, by finding em¬ 
ployment for the hand. Though of humble con¬ 
struction, the cottages were neat and uniform; 
a benefit to the community, and an improve¬ 
ment to the country. These were let for a mere 
acknowledgment; and so long as the occupants 
were deserving, the habitation was hereditary : 
such, too, were the farms upon the estate of Mr. 
Manners. 

The tenantry, feeling themselves sons of the 
soil, were united to their landlords the common 
parent of all. “ It matters not/’ said they," what* 
we put into the land; if we die, our sons, or our 
widows, or the husband:, of our girls, will have it 
out again.'’ Such was their domestic policy; 

. their political creed was as simple and as just. 
“Whether the French, or the Frenchified En¬ 
glish, come here as enemies, wc are all ready to 
fight for our own, for it is as good as our own, 
and fprour landlord, wlio is the same to us as the 
fc King: God blgss ’em both!” They had the senti¬ 
ments, if not the words of the poet : 


With heuj^' i ^solved, and hands prepared, 
The blessings they enjoy’d to guard. 





•J9T 

** The attachment^ these honest people,” said 
Mr. Manners, as their characters formed the sub¬ 
ject of conversation, “ is the richest part of the 
inheritance I shall leStve my noble brother: how. 
gladly would I offer him its participation, but his 
heart is in the cause of his country. You know, 
him, Captain St. John, and to you I need not 
describe his worth, lhave ever considered my 
station in life as the one best calculated to pro¬ 
mote my own and my people’s happiness; not so 
much elevated as to make intermediate agents 
between them and myself indispensable. Hender¬ 
son is a man of strict integrity, and excellent 
capacity; but I take nothing upon trust, I ^ee 
and hear with my own senses. That the rich are 
but the stewards of the poor I do not say ; but 
that they ought to be the guardians and pro¬ 
tectors of the poor, I consider more than a fine 
phrase in morality, as a sacred sentiment that 
ought to be conscientiously impressed upon the 
heart of every man of property and influence; for 
this feeling is accompanied by the strongest con-, 
viction, that from the manner in which we em- 
ploy the beneficence of God, we shall, by him,* 
be absolved, or condemned: but let each main¬ 
tain their station. Every system must be radically 
wrong that has a tendency to remove the inequali-^ 
ties of rank, or break down the barriers of law¬ 
ful subordination^; they are the ordination of Pro¬ 
vidence, being most conducive to* the general 
good, and individual happiness of his creatures. 
If we were left without his guidance, the dic^tte& 
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of prudence, and the control of reason, would 
ordain the same.** 

u Do yo ( u observe/' said Mrs. Manners, as she 
and Mrs. St. John were standing at the window 
in the library, that looked eastward ," that bright 
green spot; amidst the scathed tops and dark 
branches of the leafiest oaks : is it not beautiful t 
The snow-covered mountains that ride beyond 
glitter in the sunbeams with silvery brightness. 
That little grove of perennial verdure shall shade 
the monument of the dear departed; shall it not, 
Mr. Manners ?” 

“ You have but to devise, and 1 shali approve,” 
he replied. “ Pursue your own designs, my dear 
Anne: your heart and taste require no impellant, 
and no aid; and from me they shall meet with no 
restraint. Our Madua was alike beloved, and is 
alike lamented; and to transmit this proof to pos¬ 
terity is alike our iputual wish.” Architecture 
alone did not comprise the design of Mrs. 3V1 an-_ 
tiers, she wished to call in the aid of sculpture; 
and recollecting those exquisite proofs of its 
power that she had seen in London, and winch 
she had described, to Edgar, wholly referred her¬ 
self, with the history of Madua's life and death, 
to that highly gifted artist, whose mind combines 
and embodies feelings* that make eloquence 

• 

. * Those who lmve seen the incomparable monument to the 
memory of Miss Jolmes in London, hoW beautiful in death 
is youthful innocence and affection, as embodied with seraph 
sweetness in Lichfield cathedral, and how lovely in life is * ( that 
bosom which footer; the dove,” within the abbied walls of 
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dumb and poetry faint. Whilst the builders at 
Derwent Priory were occupied, the monument 
was proceeding, accelerated not more by the 
earnest wishes and noble liberality of Mr. Man¬ 
ners, than by the deep interest the artist took in 
circumstances so touching, “ so piteous, so won¬ 
drous piteous.” # • 

The return of Mr. and Mrs. St. John to Green 
Hayes was not more welcome to their household 
and their friends than their departure was re¬ 
gretted by Mr* and Mrs. Manners. A fine and 
early sprang had opened all the pleasures of na¬ 
ture to her fondest admirer. Her garden was her 
delight. “ Bud and bloom, her nursery;” profuse 
of flowers, thevgladlier seem to grow beneathTier 
care. Nor did Adam contemplate his Eve with 
more complacent happiness than Mr. St. John 
viewed her thus engaged; her earthly felicity was 
complete, by observing how much his kindness 
and character were appreciated by her parents, 
and she felt proud in having been the choice 
of his heart, the selected companion of his life. 
The passing time was a witness of their uninter¬ 
rupted tranquillity; and they so well understood 
its value to turn every moment to good account. 
Fanny Bonville’s education had particularly«jua* 

Woburn, will say, that a great liberty has here been taken 
with those unapproachable taleifb, that creative mind and hand 
which have produced such evidences of human genius and 
British art. It is hoped, that, as the presuihption is acknow¬ 
ledged, it may be forgiven; and furthermore, for the sake of 
that “ Auld Acquaintance,” the remembrance of whieh, as it 
is cherished on the one part, trusts vr .qiay be admitted in 
extenuation on Use other. % 
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lifted her for the wife of a sensible man. Her 
reading had given her solid principles and just 
ideas, and her native fancy was n source of in¬ 
exhaustible delight that gladdened her existence; 
varying the hours of life without interrupting its 
duties; inspiring that cheerfulness of manner and 
countenance, that was ,a tacit acknowledgment 
to her husband she was happy. By assorting a 
stated time to every pursuit, she had time for all; 
yet she was no formalist, that went as by clock¬ 
work. The active genius of her mind saw and 
seized the moment when and how every house¬ 
hold exertion was to be made; and Captain St. 
John always found her at leisure to participate 
with him in whatever object he had in view,—to 
ride or walk with him, to sketch designs for the 
improvement of his grounds, or to call forth the 
spirit of harmony from its hidden cells. Her voice 
and organ were always in tune, for her heart and 
hand were always disposed to oblige ; and pro¬ 
gressive improvement in all that was worthy of 
acquisition was as much the object of the wife, 
as it had been of the daughter. Every attraction 
that had charmed in Miss Bonville w as cherished 
and cultivated in Mrs. St. John ; yet there were 
no itgpp&mmon powers of genius, no extraordinary 
talents, no perfection of beauty and accomplish- 
n||P $9 to produce this happiness ; it flow r ed from 
a cultivated understanding ; mental endowments, 
^ that had newer been debased Dy frivolous pur¬ 
suits; a love for all that was excellent in the moral 
the natural world; a sound mind, sw eet 
temper, and a Utely imagination , that had never 
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been repressed, or stifled by severity. The 1 test 
remained to be perfected by the good sense and 
gentle control of her husband; and the result 
was the life they lec^ the felicity they enjoyed. 

• Edgar Bonville had not left college during the 
short vacations, but purposed to remain some 
time after the commencement. He wasnvriting 
for tlic Norrisian prize*; and within the quiet walls 
of his chambers, and the then to be deserted 
walks of its gardens, his mind might be wholly 
devoted to that object. At Wood field, he knew 
all the affections of his nature, and the associa¬ 
tions of his youth, would press upon his heart, 
from whence they were too dear to be discarded; 
he therefore proposed to give one week after the 
commencement to visiting Lord Dunmeath at 
Eton, and theu pursue his self-imposed studies. 
He was accompanied by Linwood, whom he 
wished should be introduced to that amiable 
boy, that by promoting a personal acquaintance, 
he might facilitate the wish he -had secretly in* 
dulged, of acquiring, through the favour of Lord 
Fitz-Erin, the preceptors*hip of his son for his 
highly endowed friend. Though Bonville wrap* 
ped himself round in the mantle of philosophy 
and of virtue, yet the never to be forgotten voice, 
and many glancing resemblances of Lord Dun- 
meatli to Lady Sophia C^vana, pierced its inmost 
folds, and thrilled and agitated the heart of Ed¬ 
gar. These he edmbated with all his strength,am)« 
sought rather the amusements and interests of 
the place than indulging the remembrance of 
the sister, in the resemblance of the brother. 
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Windsor Castle excited the post varied sensa¬ 
tions of admiration and delight; its commanding 
situation, and its architectural grandeur so well 
combined. Edgar marked with retrospective and 
present pleasure its progressive importance from 
the Norman William, along with the Edwards 
and the'*Henrys, to its .present amiable and ex¬ 
cellent lord ; who, retiring 1 from the toils of em¬ 
pire, not withdrawing from its claims, resided 
chiefly at Windsor; with the regal dignity that 
became his state, and the retired composure that 
suited his age, his feelings, and his religious 
contemplation. Unlike the fifth Charles, flying 
from a throne to a living sepulchre, he retained 
the dignity of the sovereign, with the feelings of 
the mau. No tyrannical propensities, no irritable 
caprices, strengthened by age and infirmities, 
marked his declining life; but as a prince amongst 
his people, a father in his family, a saint in his 
private chapel, where Edgar saw him for the first 
and the last time, he was to him an object of 
affection, respect, and veneration. Every thing 
at Windsor bespoke the precincts of a royal re¬ 
sidence ; within its courts, upon its terrace, or be¬ 
neath its roof, its destination was eviuced. The 
flag of England, which, from the top of the round 
tower, unfurled its extended length, and moved 
gently in the air, bespoke the presence of its so- 
veMfen. To a youthful, ardent being, like Edgar 
c Bonville, whef loved his country,’its constitution, 
and its king,—who had been educated to love, to 
revere, and to honour them collectively, and in- 
#dually ,—the localities as the magnificence of 
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VVindsor were sacred and impressive. London, 
in the perspective, was the seat of jurisprudence, 
of arts, and science; the mart of commerce, the 
centre of all that \fas greatest in the empire of 
the Isles ; but Windsor was the repose of majesty, 
surrounded by the most beautiful objects of na¬ 
ture, presented in their softest, sweetesf graces. 
There Edgar remembered the remark Mr. Man¬ 
ners had made, that the servants of the royal 
household were the most respectful and attentive 
of all others. He found this confirmed in his 
present experience. Crossing the courts, or Ap¬ 
proaching the offices, he always received the 
most satisfactory information to his inquiries; 
and the centinels upon the terrace were equally 
intelligent There he observed, that in the ap¬ 
proximation of the princesses apartments, upon 
the stone balconies, within the square abut¬ 
ments of the castle, the finest flowers were culti¬ 
vated ; and upon every ledge beneath, the self- 
sown mignonette had taken root, and blossomed. 
The sight of those loveliest children of nature, 
always, as by magic, brought his sistfer to his 
mental view; and had he been admitted into the 
presence of those amiable beings, who are the 
fairest ornaments* of that august palace, even 
then had flowers decorated them or their apart¬ 
ments, his beloved, his ideal Fanny would have 
been there also. The visit to Eton had not passed 
without the result that Edgar had Anticipated, the? 
mutual regard of Lord Dunnieath and Linwood, 
who, after the intercourse of one week, separated. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

There often, in communion sweet. 

The living aud the dead shall meet. 

t 

r 

Hcst, dearest one! and in the, dreaming land, 
Should'st thou thy mother meet. 

Oh ! tell her spirit that the white man’s haud 
Hath pluck’d the thorns of sorrow from thy feet. 


Edgar returned alone to College. Linwood 
proceeded to Portsmouth ; and the youthful heir, 
and Jiope of the house of Fitz-Erin, remained at 
Eton, anxiously looking forward to the period 
that would reunite him at Cambridge, with friends 
so endeared. 

The subject Edgar had selected was not more 
congenial to his holy vocation than it was to 
his nature and feelings. The glorious attributes 
of his Creator had always been the contem¬ 
plation in which he most delighted, and the ho¬ 
mage and gratitude of his creatures the sacri¬ 
fice which his willing spirit and cheerful heart 
had most constantly acknowledged, though it 
reached to the highest heavefos; his mind was 
so elevated, so rapt in the intellectual aspiration, 
that modest as he ever was, and humbly as he 
then approached the divine perfections, he felt 
"sua^ned to tlie end, and awaited the decision 
of his labours with tranquil hope and temperate 
expectations; feeling that the solace of disap- 
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pointment would bo the gratification of piety, 
and the fuller manifestations of finite powers to 
approach nigher the omnipotence and. goodness 
of the almighty Ma\er of heaven and earth. 
Once more he rode over to Wilston, but the 
spiritof the place was not there. Though the^house 
was kept in the most peffect order, there was a 
melancholy silence pervading the vacant apart¬ 
ments ; and though the garden and green-house 
were in the highest preservation,yet still there was 
u some essence wanting in the fruit and flowers,** 
and the only sounds in which he could sympa¬ 
thise were the regrets of the servants for the long 
absence of their lord and lady. It was the begin¬ 
ning of September, when Edgar arrived at Wood- 
field: never was the little boy in the blue jacket 
more tenderly received than was now the youth¬ 
ful man. As Mr. and Mrs. Bonville looked round 
upon the richly encircled table, their hearts glowed 
with happiness and gratitude. Ou the right hand 
of the fond mother her son was seated; on her left 
her friend, a woman in whom all the attributes of 
friendship were united, and in whom all human 
perfections met. Mr. Bonville had his Fanny by 
liis side; for when she was at Woodfield, he would 
scarce allow Captain St. John to supersede him 
in tenderness or right. Olivia was the child, and 
the sister of all; and Mr. Sf. John, who completed 
the happy circle,was not the least conscious of 
the felicity he witnessed and enjoyed; nothing 
repressed the genial current of the soul. The 
living and the dead were alike remembeved, 
wept, honoured, and lamented. 
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October was far advanced when Edgar left 
Teesdale for Cumberland; a visit his heart longed 
yet dreaded to pay. He rode upon L’Orient, 
and was accompanied by Viper; and never 
were two animals more devoted to him who 
owned them than were those two companions of 
his way. The lofty mountains of Cumberland 
now appeared in view: he had not seen them 
since he was a boy of fourteen; and lie remem¬ 
bered the unspeakable sensations they then in¬ 
spired. They were the same eternal hills; im¬ 
moveable, unchangeable monuments of their 
great Creator. Crowns, and sceptres, and dy¬ 
nasties, the proudest hopes of man—the fondest 
wishes of woman, had existed, and expired ; but 
they were the same. Under their influence, sub¬ 
lime in terrestrial grandeur, worldly cares and 
fears subsided; but the hopes of the human 
breast rose even above their aerial summits, and 
the spirit of their votary mingled with those 
invisible beings, with which the poet and the 
visionary people their shadowy heads. The 
turrets of Derwent Priory appeared in yiew; 
and the roof, over which they arose, was more 
dear to Edgar, for being united with those mag¬ 
nificent objects with which he loved to hold 
communion. 

Mr. Manners met *Edgar with that serious 
tenderness, that expressed what his recollections 
were. Mrs. Manners was overwhelmed with 
revived sorrow: and, that he might combat 
theirs, he made a successful effort to subdue his 
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own, became an egotist, and spoke of himself 
and his future prospects. 

“ Respecting my own destination,” said he, 
“ the world is before*me. A circumstance that I 
had not foreseen, or could not prevent, disap¬ 
pointed me of the living of Ashhurst; but it has 
taught me a more humble # dcpendcncc updn that 
Being who best orders fhe affairs of men.’* 

“ And lie,” said Mr. Manners, u frequently 
makes his creatures the immediate agent of his 
goodness.” 

“ To draw closer,” said Mrs. Manners, u the 
cords of affection for one another; but for this 
divine purpose, he could effect his plans without 
their intervention!” 

Mr, Manners smiled upon his philanthropic 
wife, and proceeded M I know very well that 
your interest will be the first consideration with 
Lord Fitz-Erin, when he returns.” 

“ l have the fullest confidence in his favour 
and goodness^ said Edgar. 

“ 1 know lie is too trulj; benevolent, too ho¬ 
nourable to raise expectations that he will not 
fulfil; that he is one, who, if he promised to his 
loss, would make that promise good. But who 
shall say what to-uiotrow may bring forth ? The 
breath of princes is in the pow r er of God. He 
may raise his hand, and 0hcy shall die. Lord 
Fitz-Erin ere now may be called to wear a 
brighter coronet than the one that encircles his 
mortal brow. I will endeavour to prepare my¬ 
self for whatever I may be reserved, and lei^ve 
the event to Heaven.” 
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Mrs. Manners extended lier hand in silence; 
and Edgar took the beautiful token of her regard 
with the most grateful respect. 

“ May that Heaven hav£ you in its care, and 
preserve your friends, dear Bonville !” said Mr. 
Manners. “ One existing proof of Lord Fitz- 
Erin’s*justice, not fav&ur, rests with me : I have 
a check for five hundred pounds ready for you, 
whenever you will receive it.” 

“ I did not require such a proof of his lord¬ 
ship’s kindness and consideration, of which my 
father informed me. I requested he would re¬ 
ceive the noble gift, and let it meet my expenses 
at college; but he said he had long been pre¬ 
pared for that demand, and would not avail 
himself of a sum he considered exclusively my 
own. I then, with his permission, offered it as a 
brother’s gift to my dear Fanny: she resisted, 
and appealed to Mr. St. John to support her 
refusal. He answered, as I believe he felt, as 
the husband of Fanny Bonville ought to feel, 
that five hundred thousand could not increase 
the value of his wife.” 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Manners, “ reserve it, dear 
Edgar, for a marriage douceur for the woman of 
your choice; there are many who possess a 
thousand charms and virtues, and not a hun¬ 
dred guineas. If such an one should be your 
lot, transfer Lord Fitz-Erin’s gracious gift to 
her; it will give her that small independency 
that is so acceptable to every one, without 
creating a separate interest from her husband.” 

Edgar smiled, with an assenting but melan- 
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choly expression; desiring Mr. Manners still to 
retain the power of transferring the liberality of 
the honoured donor to another period! 

Edgar had been ^ell remembered by all the 
ilomcstics at Derwent Priory, not only from the 
sweetly impressive manners of the elegant boy, 
but from the circumstances of Richanf Arm¬ 
strong’s return and the*history of the smugglers; 
with which they had been informed by their 
fellow servants, who had been at Cambridge at¬ 
tending Mr. and Mrs. Manners. 

Mrs. Kirby, with particular attention, waited 
at liis chamber door when he retired for the 
night, and was amply repaid by his immediate 
recognition.—“Ah, sir!” exclaimed she, “seven 
or eight years ago I put you in the scarlet room, 
because I thought you would be safest there; 
hut now,” measuring his fine tall figure through 
her spectacles, “ I think you would be a safe¬ 
guard for the whole house.” 

“ 1 remember your goodness well, my kind 
Mrs. Kirby,” said he, taking her hand ; “ and if 
J had not seen you to-niglit, you would have 
been the first object of my inquiry to-morrow.” 

Her spectacles became dim, and deeply sigh¬ 
ing, she said—“ Ah, just such an one was he 
that was taken from us!” 

Edgar, who respected* her years, her office, 
and her tenderness, accompanied her to the ex¬ 
tremity of the gallery, where he most affection¬ 
ately wished her “ Good night!” 

.The image of Augustus pervaded every oty'ect, 
accompanied him to his pillow, and was present 
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in his slumbers. The visions of his sleep pre¬ 
sented the form of the beautiful African, darting 
from his view with the swiftness of the ante¬ 
lope, seated upon the Atlarftean mountains, and 
plunging into the sea, from whence he rose no 
more. Such sleep could not shut out the con¬ 
sciousness of sorrow; and that sense of unhappi¬ 
ness pressed upon his heart that is heavier than 
waking misery, wanting the powerful combatants 
of reason and religion. At length the spirit 
of dreams, as though weary of its own fluctua¬ 
tions, presented a lovely vision to the fancy of 
its victim—Madua, in the azure fields of light, 
seated by the side of his happy mother; and 
slumbers, sweet as those of an infant, sealed up 
the senses of Edgar. 

Bonville paid an early visit to the stables, 
where he found L’Orient was the admiration of 
the loquacious grooms ; and the fondness of little 
Viper for his superior quadruped no less at¬ 
tractive to the playful boys. Reerossing the 
court-yard, he met the«respected steward of the 
household.—“ Indeed, Mr. Henderson,” said he, 
“ 1 was reconnoitring for you : 1 am very glad 
to see you look so well.” 

u The pleasure, sir, is bettoixt us: I rejoice 
vou are come. The monument was finished a 
week or two ago, and' l fear our dear lady will 
visit it too often.” 

“I am sure,” replied Edgar, “ that her piety 
and good sense will control even those tender 
feelings she possesses in the most exquisite 
4$gree.” 
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u I hope so, sir,** replied Mr. Henderson. 
t( But how much ydii are grown since we rode 
to Deep-clough together; even Mrs. Kirby’s ac¬ 
count had not prepared me for such a'change.” 

“ I hope no changes have taken place there to 
interrupt the peace and prosperity I witnessed.” 

u All is well, sir, 1 thank you ; they would be 
proud to see you again. My father has often 
said he never saw a young gentleman that looked 
into things as you did—but I detain you, sir. 
When I find you again at liberty, I must tell 
you of the Armstrongs.” 

“ It is not breakfast hour yet,” replied Edgar : 
“ if it suits your leisure, Mr. Henderson, let me 
hear of them now.” ’* 

“ The old man, sir, is dead; and a happy 
death he died. You, sir, had been so connected 
with the return of his son, that he spoke of you 
to the very last. In the care of his widowed 
mother, ltichard makes ample amends for the 
sorrow lie had once caused her; and they live 
together upon Shepl;erd*s-flat.” 

“ Even I,” said Edgar, “ who have lived so 
much amidst rustic virtue, never witnessed such 
primitive simplicity as I saw there.” 

“ I can believe tf,” replied Mr. Henderson. 
“ If they had not read in their Bible of the 
murder of Abel, of the idplatry of the children 
of Israel, and of the pride, cruelty, and hardness 
of heart of the Jfews at Jerusalem,*they would 
never have believed there was any wickedness in 
the world. There is my master, sir: L fancy he 
is looking for vou.” 

w v 
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If anyone had beardth^cmphasis with which 
Henderson said “my master!” they would have 
judged with what pride and pleasure the worthy 
man contemplated his principal, and thought 
dependence was no degradation. 

The tine old woods that surrounded the priory 
were now in “ the yellow leafand pale October 
threw her sickening shade over the face of nature. 
A small grove of the brightest green, <above 
which rose the dome of a temple, caught Edgar’* 
eye as he approached the windows of the break¬ 
fast-room. He was no stranger to its purpose, 
for Mrs. St. John had described to him its in¬ 
tended situation. 

Mr. Manners, who read his feelings in his face, 
took a key from a cabinet in the room, and pre¬ 
sented it to him.—“ This, my dear Bonville,” 
said he, “ will admit you within the temple : 
but, remember, its intention is to soothe sorrow'; 
not revive it.” 

Edgar took the key in silence, but continued 
in the room. During the afternoon, he walked 
alone towards the grove: passing through the 
closely woven branches, he reached the richly 
wrought iron gate that secured the area that a 
young fence of laurel encircled. 

- The building, of fine white stone, stood upon 
the summit of a gen/,le ascent, from which its 
soft green turf sloped on every side to the verdant 
boundary. * The little azure-Cyed “ forget me 
not” was the only flow'er that appeared, and its 
delicate blossoms had been profusely cultivated 
around the base of the building, which was of 
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the Ionic order, and possessed all its delicacy 
and beauty. No strands interrupted the solemn 
silence of the place, excepting the soft sighings 
of the autumnal breeze, as it passed along the 
adjoining woods. Edgar ascended the slope; 
and, as he put the key to the door, his heart beat 
with an emotion as strong as though he had ex¬ 
pected to have met his living Augustus within. 
He advanced a few steps, the door closed upon 
• him, and he felt as though he had entered the 
sanctuary of the tomb. By the painted glass, 
even the approximating woods were shut out, 
and nothing but the memorials of the dead ap¬ 
peared. In the centre of the place, a sarcophagus 
of white marble stood upon a pedestal of The 
same, rising about four feet from the ground; 
upon its inclined top was inscribed— 

To the Memory of Augustus Kingston. 

and upon the pedestal— 

Madua, 

Prince of £idah, 
was reunited with his 
Beloved Mother, 

January 6th, 18 . 

At the end of the pedestal was seated a female 
figure of exquisite sculpture; the features, ex* 
pressive of the deepest sorrow, bore a striking 
resemblance to *Mrs. Manners. Hfer right arm 
rested upon the sloping top of the sarcophagus; 
and a wreath of oaken leaves she held in^her 
hand, fell upon, and encircled the word u Au- 
VOL. II. * P 
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gustos;” the left hand hung by her side in-all 
the listless abstraction of desponding grief* The 
fine outline of her form was delineated through 
the robe, bty which, more like muslin than marble, 
she was infolded, and which, half thrown over 
her head, descended to the floor. At the other 
'end, half receding \>ehind the sarcophagus, 
stood the figure of a« female,—her features 
were handsome (like the people of Fidah), the 
nose more raised, and the lips less obtruded, but 
very characteristic of the native African; her 
countenance was expressive of the most ecstatic 
joy, her eyes were bent upon the tomb, and her 
arms extended over it, as though she was panting 
to receive the released spirit of her princely boy. 
A beam of the declining sun, shining through 
the orange tinted glass, threw a peculiar cast of 
colour upon her face and arms, that were nearly 
in line with it, that gave almost an effect of 
reality to the verisimilitude, and which, though 
accidental, had a powerful influence'. Edgar 
sunk upon his knees, and his arms fell upon the 
cold lap of the seated figure, whose marble touch 
was scarcely colder than his living form. The 
remembrance of Augustus pressed upon his heart 
with agonizing power; his ardent affection, his 
gay and innocent attractions, his lovely life, his 
death devoted to gratitude and humanity, arose 
in sad review, and tears of poignant sorrow be¬ 
spoke the bitterness of his grief; from their un¬ 
restrained indulgence his heart was relieved, and 
he .arose and seated himself in an arched recess 
fronting the figure of Mrs. Manners, which ap- 
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peared in sympathy with himself. Great as was 
the portion of happiness allotted to him, he felt 
that to no one was it given without allay. 

The deprivation of that being, whose form in 
fancy’s eye almost stood before him, and that all 
around seemed to mourn; the death of Sir Charles 
Seymour, his excellent friend and intendecf bene¬ 
factor ; the eternal separation in this world from 
Mr. Conyers, whose paternal smiles he must meet 
no more; the subsequent dereliction of his early 
playmate and youthful companion; the absence 
of his beloved Bedford^ whose profession exposed 
him to such various hazards ; and the climax his 
heart anticipated, yet shrunk from making, bis 
first, his fondest affections returned to his own 
bosom in hopeless loneliness. Never, since the 
night that succeeded his departure from Madeira, 
had he yielded to such uncontrolled sorrow. The 
heroism of duty and gratitude that had hitherto 
supported him failed him now; his heart, softened 
by the contemplation of death, predominated 
over the energies of the mind; and the distinc¬ 
tions of men seemed but as barriers of sand 
raised against the waves of the sea. Sighs, deep 1 
and unsuppressed, interrupted the awful silence 
of the place: his glance met the civic wreath in 
the hand of the mourner; and, involuntarily, he 
said, in the language of oneeof our most beautiful 
poets— 

“ Oh, lady, weave no wreath for me. 

Or weave it of the cypress tree!” 

Hut, though Edgar was the child of feeling, iie 
was not destined to become its victim: recol- 

* p2 
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lection and submission restored him to himself. 
Under the influence of that Power, which can 
inspire more than human fortitude, his selfish 
griefs were repressed. They had not sprang from 
folly or indiscretion; and, by reproach, that 
sting which is the bitterness of sorrow, they were 
not accompanied: thejr came from the hand of 
Him, who, in bis own wifcdom, chasteneth those 
whom He loveth ; but, for the death of Augustus, 
Edgar's tears flowed without restraint. Heaven 
forbade them not. “ Jesus wept” for his friend: 
He, who taking upon himself the nature of man, 
became one in all things but sin ; and, by allow¬ 
ing and recommending us to weep with those who 
weep, and rejoice with those who rejoice, lie 
sanctioned those natural feelings, that are a part 
of humanity. Whilst tears for human sorrows 
fell from his eyes, words of consolation flowed 
from his lips; and, when he said—“ He is not 
dead, but sleepeth,” he knew the power within 
himself to restore peace to the mourning sisters; 
to those who believe in Him, faith and iiope 
supply the same consolation ; those, whom they 
have loved in life, are not dead, but sleep. 

Th%gloom of evening warned Edgar to retire. 
.He felt this place would be the scene of his fre¬ 
quent contemplation, that it was truly a monu¬ 
ment to the memory of Augustus, associated with 
»||t©se whom he had loved so well—by whom he 
'jjf&s so mu£h beloved. After closing the gate, 
and passing through the grove of evergreens, he 
saw Mr. Henderson. 

“ 1 feared to intrude, sir," said hej “ but Mrs. 
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Manners has been ^ very anxious at your long 
absence. Dear young gentleman !” continued 
be* “ we all loved him when living; but, when 
we think for whom hfc died, our hearts are almost 
broken by his loss.” 

Edgar was silent; he had no expression for his 
feelings; and, as they dre*v near the house*parted 
from Mr. Henderson, And each took a different 
way. 

Mrs. Manners met him at the Hall-door; and, 
putting her arm within his, said —“ Not to the 
grave—not to the grave follow thy friend beloved; 
the spirit is not there. But in the lonely hour— 
but in the evening walk, think that he companies 
thy solitude; afld, though remembrance wake a 
tear, there will be joy in grief.*’ 

Mr. Manners entered the room, and they mu¬ 
tually controlled their feelings, which, though he 
participated with, they knew he considered it a 
duty to subdue. 

On the iporrow Edgar visited the house of 
George Simpson; and th£ joy of Susan was un¬ 
bounded. In the pleasure of her . heart, she re¬ 
capitulated the summary of her life; in which the 
kindness of the Wood field family bore so prin¬ 
cipal a share; her riding in Lady Seymour's 
carriage; and Mrs. Bonville’s after goodness, 
when her husband was in*India. 

“ And now,” said she, “ we have every thing 
we want in the world ; but still George pines after 1 
Colonel Manners, and, I think, if it was not for 
love of me, he would join him wherever he is. 
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It is a true saying what my own dear mother 
used to say — 1 Once a soldier, and always a sol¬ 
dier 1* But we are quite happy. Mr. Manners 
behaves so well to George, that it makes every 
one respect him ; and Mrs. Manners herself some¬ 
times calls to see me, and tells me to go up to 
the house and drink tea with Mrs. Kirby, when 
I want a little change; and Mrs. Kirby told me 
she said to her —■ Poor thing, we have brought 
her from all her old friends and neighbours, and 
you must not let her feel her lossbut she is a 
true lady, for she can feel for every one. It is a 
pity she should have aqy trouble; but the death 
of young Master Kingston had like to have been 
the death of her, for Mrs. Kirbf says she loved 
him like a son. But, as poor dear Mr. Conyers 
used to say in the pulpit at AsbhuTst, the rich as 
.well as the poor were bora to sorrow.” 

The sight of Edgar had conjured up so many 
circumstances connected with Ashhurst,' that he 
had some difficulty in terminating his visit; 
.which,, to the .great satisfaction of Susan, he 
.promised to repeat. 

* Three weeks were devoted to Edgar’s stay at 
Derwent Priory; and too speedily they appeared 
to pass away. The evening preceding his in¬ 
tended departure was marked by that tranquil 
and refined enjoyment of colloquial intercourse, 
and affectionate regard, “ the soul could ne’er 
forget.” In ‘the large old fashioned drawing- 
ropra, such a room as modern acquired opulence 
seldom presents, for the rage for fancied im- 
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magnificent arrangements of former times, they 
were assembled. Here the fine dark oak wainscots 
had their large panfiels enlivened by the family . 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Manners for many past 
generations; where beauty, preserved by the ex¬ 
quisite art of Sir Peter*Lely and Vandyke, yet 
delighted the eye. Over the fire-place hung a 
very fine painting by Hans Holbein of the last 
Abbot of Derwent Priory, in the dress of his 
order. It was a face in which dignity and af¬ 
fectionate solicitude were happily blended: thus 
were his features and character extended to fu¬ 
ture ages by the very power that drove him from 
the sanctuary of his sacred home. The rich 
crimson damask hangings gave ideal warmth to 
the expansive room ; and the large sofas, of the 
same costly material, encircled a delightful 
space, dedicated to the warm comforts that a 
north-west country require in a November even** 
ing. Upon the spacious hearth, within this 
circle, the three favourite dogs of Mrs. Manners, 
Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, stretched them¬ 
selves in voluptuous indolence. Little Viper 
had left the stable; and, though he felt himself 
upon sufferance, Enjoyed the warmth and so¬ 
ciality of the scene undisturbed; whilst the fa¬ 
vourite cat of Mr. Manners, fond as she was of 
the fire, preferred the warm corner of the sofa, 
because she was nigher to him. * 

“We shall soon meet again, my dear young 
friend/' said Mrs. Manners. “ Early in the 
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summer, if out fitful climate^ will alio toy we are 
to be Mrs. St. John’s visitors, after we have paid 
the proper tribute of respect to the relict of our 
ever to be regretted Sir Charles Seymour. The 
time will then approach when you will assume 
the clerical dress, and our mountain boy will be 
lost in his canonicals : k is a dress I very much 
admire, and one that I airi sure you will become 
in every sense.” 

u It is the association, ma’am, that excites 
your approbation,” replied Edgar; “ as a dress, 
£ believe it has more wearers than admirers.” 

“ To me,” said Mrs. Manners, “ it possesses 
mote gracefulness than the full-dress of a general 
officer; though, I allow, the brilliancy of the 
one, and the dignity of the other, are aided by the 
character of their respective wearers. Was I 
&-bishop, I would exact from the clergy of my 
diocese the wearing the canonicals every Sab¬ 
bath-day out of doors, till after evening ser¬ 
vice” 7 

** Which,” said Mr.Manners, “is most usually 
done, particularly in country villages, where 

Children follow with endearing wile 
To pluck the good man’s gown , gnd share his smile. 

But every thing there ft connected with him— 
Iris house, his family, himself, are all associated 
with his people. In large manufacturing towns 
this is not the case; distinctions of every kind 
are there the least attended to, and in externals the 
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clergy, are scarcely separated from the mass of 
the people.” 

“ But the feelings of the world at large,*” said 
Mrs. Manners, “ arelnfluenced by externals; and 
I would always have its appearance connected 
with the character and profession; avoiding what 
a modest and sensible man will always dd, a pe¬ 
dantic scrupulosity in*minutia3. Therefore, my 
dear Bonville, as soon as you are callecTupon to 
be a clergyman, I hope ydu will at all times 
appear like one; as I am sure you will at all 
times, and upon all occasions, evince the pro¬ 
fession to which you are called is your choice 
and preference.” 

u 1 love the church of England,” said Ms. 
Manners ; “ not alone its doctrines, which are 
so perfectly scriptural,—and its spirit, that4s so 
truly Christian, but its forms also; those various 
decencies, and graceful acts, that ite rubric 
exacts, present that reasonable service, which is. 
alike free from carelessness and superstition; 
which, though not the essentials of’religion, 
result from it, and influence its effect. There¬ 
fore, I fully agree with Mrs. Manners in all she 
thinks, and all she wishes.” 

May I,” said fygar, “ be worthy the solici¬ 
tude of such friends, and of the profession they 
reverence !’* ? 

u I very much regret,” said Mr. Manners, 

“ that Sir Charles Seymour, whose fortune and * 
influence is so large, should be himself so incom¬ 
petent to fulfil the duties of his station. t He 
wants the principles of useful exertion as much 
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as he wants the elegances of refinement; he 
wants stability of mind.” 

“He wants mind,” said Mrs. Manners, with 
all the quickness of her animated nature. 

“ Oh! no,” replied Mr. Manners; “ it is not so 
much the deficiency of mental powers as of 
mentai application: feis attentions were never 
directed, and confined, in his youth, to any 
valuable object. He was educated, if education 
it may be called, to rely upon his fortune for the 
means of enjoyment and influence. Had he 
made the history of his country and the world, 
the wisdom of antiquity, or the modem dis¬ 
coveries of science, the exercise of his faculties, 
he would have obtained a knowledge of their 
operations and principles with the same ease as 
he has, by making it the object of his attention, 
the perfections and qualities of a horse, and the 
merits or incompetency of a groom or rider.” 

u And, by the neglect of which,” said Mrs. 
Manners, “ he is shut out from the refined plea¬ 
sures of intellectual qjijoyments ; and, deprived 
of their resources, he is dependant upon groveling 
pursuits, inferior companions, and those objects 
of sense, which the humblest capacity and the 
most vulgar attainments aig capable of supply¬ 
ing; so that, having been born to fourteen thou¬ 
sand a year, has been£o him a misfortune. The 
best prospects that could re-open to Sir Charles 
would be the death or resignation of the present 
assessor of Ashhurst living. By a re-union 
his early friend. Sir Charles might expiate 
$$br the past; and Lady Seymour, who is really 
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good-natured, derive the greatest advantage 
from an intercourse with Mrs. St. John.” 

Edgar, who had never for a moment cherished 
an idea of derivinghn advantage from the death 
or misfortune of another, started at the sug¬ 
gestion. The retrospect of his former views 
was reflected upon his rpind like the glow of the 
setting sun upon a dUfrk horizon, as bright and 
as evanescent .— te Sir Charles Seymours happi¬ 
ness,” said he, <£ I hope will be accomplished 
by means less uncertain; and that our friend¬ 
ship may survive the past, and exist wherever 
my destiny may place me. ] cannot wish any¬ 
thing better for Lady Seymour than my sister’s 
regard.” 

The evening had passed away almost imper¬ 
ceptibly, though all were conscious of its en¬ 
joyment : Mrs. Manners had playfully thrown 
her scarf over the time-piece that surmounted 
the fire-place; but the exhausted candles, like 
the horologe of Alfred, warned them of its flight. 

As Edgar was to commence his*jouraey early 
on the succeeding day, he parted from his friends 
that night. 

Mr. Henderson accompanied Bonville the first 
stage of his journey: as they rode along, he 
spoke of the widow at Shepherd’s-flat.—“ I 
never,” said he, “ saw -a stronger instance of 
surviving affection; though,amongst the people 
of Cumberland, ‘ I have known many similar. n 
Her departed husband appears ever present to 
her imagination: she*sits, with her hands folded 
upon her knees, opposite to where he usually 
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sat, and her eye seems to rest upon the vacant 
chair as if she held communion with him. She 
goes to the door of the cottage at the regular 
hour of the evening when he used to return, and 
sometimes steps a few yards forwards, as if to 
keep him in view, when the projection of the 
hill would intervene. Sjjie frequently speaks of 
telling him, when they uioet again, of those 
events fuat have happened since his death, 
that she thinks will afford him satisfaction; 
always speaking of her own departure as the 
happiest prospect she possesses. My father 
says he believes they never had a difference, or 
slept a night from Shcpherd’s-flat, during the 
fifty years they were man and wife.*' 

Mr. Henderson saw, by the marked attention 
of his auditor, that the narration was agreeable, 
and he proceeded. 

u A little time before I was last at Deep- 
clough, ni 3 r mother went to see her aged neigh¬ 
bour. * I am right glad to see you/ said the 
old womau; *‘sit down here/ pointing to a chair 
near her, and putting her off from taking that 
where the old man used to sit, she laid her hand 
upon my mother's arm, and said, looking to¬ 
wards the opposite chair, * I shall not be long 
before I join him ; and I should like to tell him, 
that 1 left our Richard greathly. Now, my good 
dame; ye ken when I am awa how dowly he will 
be, and what a darksome place a house is, with- 
out a good woman in it. If you know where 
there be sic a bairn as would suit Richard, pray 
ye tell your auld neighbour; I should wish heir 
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to be the child of a dalesman; I do not like 
foreigners. I remember hearing my mother say 
that her cousin, John Fell, married a young body 
fro* Egremont; and she had no way o' her ain, 
and never got into theirs, so there was nothing 
done farantly. I am not yare; I don’t want 
portion; Shepherd’s-fl^t kept him/ said she* 
looking at the vacant chair, e and me, and 
Richard; and so it will keep them,*Rnd their 
bairns.* ‘ But,’ asked my mother, c would not 
Richard like to choose for himself r* c Ay, 
sure; but, if you know of a nice sackless lassy, 
he could na help but love her. They shall do as 
they like in this place; Fm na calleting house¬ 
wife ; I*il never cross her; and I shall sooh be 
going away to my husband.’ * I think,’ said my 
mother, ‘ I have a wife for Richard, at this very 
time/ at Dcep-clough, the maister’s shepherd is 
her ain eamie*, and her parents, that are both 
dead, were never out o* the dales in their lives* 
Her mother died last week ; and I told the shep¬ 
herd not to let her greet liersel away,#bu* come 
to Deep-clough till somewhat could be devised 
for her. She is a daft lassy, and will be twenty 
in corn-harvest/ ( I am sure be will love her; 
so pray ye, gude neighbour, speak for Richard; 
for, though lie is as bold as a lion among men, 
mayhap lie may be da£t to speak for himsel.’ 

* As it will be coining in dark before I get home* 
I will ask him \o go with me; they may make^ 
acquaintance then, and no man need be daft 
when he has to speak wi’ his parents gude will/ 


* Uncle. 
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The consequences were such as his auld mother 
wished, and the new-married couple bid as fair 
for happiness as she could desire. ‘ And now,’ 
said she, * this world becoilies dree till I am 
called away to him. Heaven may be a finer 
place, but 1 never can be happier than 1 was 
wi’ my 'husband, saving Richard’s going awa’; 
so 1 want to be wi’ him again.’ ” 

Whcn^A boy, Edgar had been delighted with 
the primitive simplicity of these people; and, 
happily for his happiness , he had not lost his relish 
for it. He thanked Mr. Henderson for liis nar¬ 
ration ; and said, he should wish to know the 
time when the event of her death took place. 
The thoughts of his excellent Mrs. Granville 
were present; with the difference of education 
and circumstances, she possessed the same spirit 
of affection, the same tender communion with 
the husband of her love; and he honoured them 
both with the honour the apostle has declared to 
be their due. 

The'remainder of the vacation was passed be¬ 
tween Woodfield and Green Hayes, and at the 
Home of Independence, Mrs. Granville’s cottage. 
Olivia’s sweet eyes beamed with tranquil plea¬ 
sure; whilst those of Mrs. St.John were radiant 
with conscious happiness: and, considering the 
ensuing visit to Cambridge as the last, the anti¬ 
cipation of his next return soothed the present 
parting. 

Returned to his college, Edgar devoted himself 
closely to its duties: his regard and admiration 
of Linwood increased with the experience of his 
w^rth and abilities. Divided from Bedford, partly 
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alienated from Seymour, for ever separated from 
Augustus, the afrectionate friendship of Lin- 
wood was a balm to his heart—a heart to which 
affection and confidence was vitality ; and there 
never glowed in the bosom of any human being 
more lively sentiments of grateful regard than did 
in Lin wood’s, for his ^ind and generotfs friend. 
Linwood had already acquired the first pre¬ 
eminence in the classics ; and BonfTTle’s theo- 
logical acquisitions were equally distinguished. 
His correspondence from home was a sweet 
source of happiness; Mrs. Bonville and his 
sister were his principal correspondents, but his 
father, Mr. St.John, Mrs. Granville, and Olivia, 
all diversified the packet with tlicir supplements 
and postscripts. 

“ How surprising P said Linwood, as he read 
a letter given to him one day when he was walk¬ 
ing with Edgar; “ what a coincidence! I often 
think an entertaining volume might be formed 
of coincidences by those, who, in travelling from 
Dan to Beersheba, do not find all barren*” 

“ 1 will u r ait very patiently for your eluci¬ 
dation/' said Edgar; “ but 1 too have a taste for 
the extraordinary, when you will allow me to 
participate." • 

“ You shall hear what my mother says: after 
having devoted one page to affections old and 
true, she adds— f The profile that you sent me, 
and which you assure me is a most faithful re¬ 
semblance of your incomparable friend, 1 have 
hung in my own little parlour above yours, and 
that of your dear father’s ; thus the shadows of 
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those I so much love and honour are company 
and consolation for me. A few days ago a 
person called to speak with Captain Duncan, 
who At thai time was particularly engaged: I 
invited hi in to sit with me till he was at li¬ 
berty. 1, who have seen so many sons of the 
sea, that had stood all weathers, never remarked 
one so formed to bear ’their brunt as this. 
After lining been seated a few minutes, his 
eye rested upon the medallions; he looked stead¬ 
fastly awhile, and then hastily rising, said— 
‘ Pray, madam, who is that, and where did you 
get it t* 1 It is the likeness of a young gentle¬ 
man, who is the friend of my son at Cam¬ 
bridge.’ * At Cambridge !’ he exclaimed ; * the 
friend of your son! he is the friend of every 
mother’s son that knows him. Ay, ay, I know 
him, and Cambridge well; but 1 have torgot 
the name of the old cliapcl where lie lives; 
can you tell me r* As I suppose he meant 
the college, I told him. 1 Well, God bless 
him !* v said he, the tears unheeded stealing 
down his weather-beaten face; * wherever he 
is, I will write to him as soon as old Dread¬ 
nought Duncan is settled with; I hear his voice 
now upon the stairs, so good day to you, ma¬ 
dam, and thank you.’ I want no added proof 
of Mr. Bonville’s goodness, my dear Vesci; 
but I should like to know what he has done 
£o soften tlie heart of such a Tom lough as this 
appeared to be.’ ” 

u It was Hanson,” said Edgar; “ but 1 hope lif 
is not out of employ.” 
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w I thought it was he,” replied Linwood, who 
knew the circumstances; “ I do not doubt but you 
will soon hear from him.” 

In a few days, tins expectation was fulfilled, 
and Hanson spoke for himself. 

a HONOURED YOUHG GENTLEMAN,* 

u I have left the Cbnquest, but all fair, and 
above board. Sir Edward Belhaven to?3 me, as 
soon as we came into port, that I had behaved' 
well, and the Admiralty meant me to be a pilot 
at Spithead, because I knew all the shifting sands, 
and skulking rocks, upon which many a brave 
vessel has been split $ so now you see, I am in as 
great trust as an admiral, for what can be more 
glorious than to take out a king’s ship, when she 
goe s _to m eet his enemies, but to bring her in 
again, with her prize! I assure you, my dear 
young master, I will never flinch from serving, my 
king, excepting in the way of being a revenue 
officer, and ,that l never will be, for I would not 
betray my old comrades to please a king. •Wftether 
you say no, or swear it, but you never do swear, 
ail I have, and all I shall get, shall be yours; 
you can give it away if you don’t want it, and 
you know how better than I do; and if I should 
live till I am too old to go to sea again, I will 
come and die decently with you, in some little 
creek in your harbour, if you will let me lay my 
old hull there. \ ours, till death, • 

tf Hanson.” 


u And so you shall, my tempest-beaten ve- 
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teran,” said Edgar, u when J have a bark, be it 
but a single decker, you shall have a cabin; so 
long as you keep yourself in the right way, we 
will keep together.” 

At the commencement, Linwood’s classical at¬ 
tainments acquired him all the university distinc¬ 
tions to which he aspired; the medal was as- 
signed to him, and he was elected fellow of his 
college. This was indeed joy to Bonvillc, satis- 
factorj' as his own success. He had now passed 
twelve terms, and the Norrisian prize was indis¬ 
putably allotted to him. Under the happiest feel¬ 
ings of mutual congratulations, the friends sepa¬ 
rated, and returned to their respective homes. 

A more happy home, the Life of a Boy had never 
presented. The patriarchal blessing had de¬ 
scended upon his beloved parents; a"' 1 had 
never known a delight so sweetly touching, as 
when he took the lovely child of his sister to his 
bosom, lie remembered the tender Cumberland 
epithet, which had then pleased his ear; he felt 
himself its own fond <£ eamieand he thought he 
had never seen his sister look so beautiful as when 
she ran to meet him, and put her baby in his 
arms, for beauty is the reflection of mind, ema¬ 
nating from pure affections, and moral excellence, 
from conscious happiness, founded upon the gentle 
%irtucs. Mr. St. Jolnfseemed to possess its con¬ 
summation when he welcomed the uncle of his 
darling boy to Green Hayes, where Mr.and Mrs. 
Manners were then visiting. They were charmed 
to find the amiable and tender daughter, the af¬ 
fectionate and sensible wife, the obliging and 
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spirited companion was not lessened in the fondly 
devoted mother. That apprehensive solicitude, 
that perpetual recurrence to her qhild, which 
tends to weary the attention, and weaken the in¬ 
terest of even partial and attached friends, was 
never apparent in her; her heart was with her 
child, he was her pride*and her joy; and, if we 
may compare earthly things with heq^gnly, her 
care, like that of Providence, was ever constant 
and ever watchful, but the cause was only per¬ 
ceived by the effect. She was the mother, with her 
child, that Dr. Johnson could have borne. Her 
husband, friends, or visitors never had to remark 
the abstracted wife, hostess, or companion) nor 
were their ease or convenience ever disturbed, or 
their attention enforced by the undesired pre¬ 
sence .iiLat baby; which, though as good as a fine, 
healthy, happy infant could be, required the con¬ 
stant and active exercise of its cheerful nurse to 
meet its springing, mantling spirit. The nursery, 
a spacious airy room,, adjoining the dressing-room 
of Mrs. St. John, was kept by her uniform super¬ 
intendance in the nicest order, and there might 
those who loved a baby for a baby’s sake, find it; 
and there might Bonville be often found, the 
child screaming with delight, as with the most 
affectionate fondness, and in all the strength of 
youthful manliness, he tossed it high above his 
head with unwearied sportiveness. 

“ And who do you think is my nurse-maid/ 
Edgar?” said Mrs. St.John. 

“ Who, Fanny ?” 
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u No other than the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Wilson, our cottage acquaintance of days long 
since gone by; from whose excellent bringing up, 
under the care of an industrious and tidy mother, 

1, and mine, arc now reaping the benefit. My 
father recollected the family when his grandson 
wanted a nurse, and provided me with her; and 
well she repays his confidence, and most satisfied 
and grateful are her parents.” 

“ I remember it all, my dear Fanny; what a 
pleasant fete-champetre it was! I must renew 
my acquaintance with Ruthy Wilson, for is 
not' that her name ?” 

The child was named Harry Bedford. Olivia, 
Mr. Manners, and Edgar vowed and promised, 
in its name, all the ciiurch requires in infant 
baptism, li that until it was of age tothe 
importance of its baptismal vow, they would 
guard it from the sinful deceits of the world, 
and guide it in the way of God’s holy word 
and com]3Jandlnents. ,, An awful and imperative 
duty in those, who, as members of the Church of 
England, engage for its fulfilment. 

M It is a bond of felknvship,” said Mr. Manners, 
“ that touches my heart very feelingly; it seems 
to say, 4 we, who believe what we profess, to be 
&‘the genuine religion of Jesus, in spirit and in 
truth, ought to strengthen and confirm it in our 
posterity * The institution does not infer any de¬ 
ficiency in the parents, or spiritual pastor, but 
provides against the death of the one, or the 
failufc of the other. W herever the pledge is great, 
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the security ought to be great also 5 and I think 
the sponsors of ati infant are bound to watch 
over its childhood with a vigilant eye; that no 
innovation in its education, no laxity in the per¬ 
formance of its religious duties, and no vacilla¬ 
tion in its attendance upon public worship, should 
wean it from the church, of which they ^ire wit¬ 
nesses it lias been entered a member. When it is 


capable of reasoning and reflectioit^and the 
church frees them from their engagements, it 
becomes a free agent in matters of conscience; 
but if its spiritual education has been faithfully 
attended to there is little to apprehend from its 


deviation.—Lord lntz-liriu’s family are arrived in 
England,” continued he , 6t and you, Bonville, will 


soon hear from him. The declining life of the 


Countess of C. now absorbs their attention. I 


fear*it is"almost at its close; deeply will her loss 
be felt, but sweet will be the remembrance of her 
virtues, and bright their example, to which her 
posterity will bear record in their lives.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Hear to the last her setting orb has run. 

Pure, bright, and healthy, like a frosty sun; 

And late old age, with hand indulgent, shed 
Its mildest winter on her favour’d head j 
Matured at length for some more perfect scene. 

Her hopes ^J1 bright, her prospects all serene. 

Like a tired traveller by sleep opprest. 

Within her children’s arms she sunk to rest. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 

Tm: lapse of a few days confirmed the fears of 
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Mr. Manners. As Edgar selected the letters, and 
disposed them around the table, he passed one 
addressed to Mrs. Manners, that was directed by 
Lord Fitz-Erin, and the colour of the wax was the 
herald of its intelligence. “ O Dolentia Metno- 
ria,” was the motto of its seal, and foreboding its 
contents, she retired with it to Mrs. St. John’s 
room. 

Returftibg after a-while, with the open letter 
in her hand, and the traces of sorrow” upon he r 
face, she requested Edgar to read the letter aloud. 
“ I need not premise,” said she,* 4 how great Lady 
Fitz-Erin is, and how r w r orthy she is of our highest 
respect. 1 cannot read the letter— it is a sweet 
apotheosis of filial affection.” 

Edgar read the letter aloud. 

“ MY DEAR MADAM, 

“ The public concern w ill have announced our 
family loss; and jour tender and affectionate na¬ 
ture will have sympathised with our more sacred 
sorrow. Though the dear departed was a shining 
light in the world, yet it is not the power of anv 
public eulogium to bear that comprehensive tes¬ 
timony to her excellence, that her near and inti¬ 
mate connexions l'eel to be her due. Last Thurs¬ 
day, all that was mortal, all that could diq of my 
noble mother, was deposited with her paternal 
ancestors, ifhose virtues and distinctions she in¬ 
herited, and reflected with added lustre. Her 
honoured remains were conveyed from Hill-street 
under the care and direction of her executor, and 

v * 

confidential friend. Iter steward, and other trusty 
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dependants. My lord, and I, left her house the 
preceding evening, *and waited at the last stage, 
nearest the city of her final rest. We then took 
our places as deep afld sincere mourners, and saw 
the awful receptacle of our beloved parent placed 
in the vault of her family. Tlie comfortable 
words, 6 1 know that my^Redeemer liveth,’ met 
us at the threshold of»thc temple, and my grief 
became suspended ; the whole sublinte^service 
proving a balm to my sorrowing spirit. You 
know, dear Mrs. Manners, the active life of that 
superior being to whom I owed mine. When we 
were in the country, her observation extended 
every where. Walking one day to the extremity 
of the park, to which the village church ad¬ 
joined, a funeral was entering its little cemetery, 
and her servant was informed the mourners were 
following"thcir aged mother to her grave. Lady 
C. entered the church, joined in the service, and 
saw the weeping daughter, supported by her hus¬ 
band, take the last look of the narrow chamber 
of death, iler ladyship appeared to reflect d£eplj r 
upon the circumstance; and lamented that the 
forms of rank should exclude the performances 
of those natural and affecting duties. * I should 
wish,’ said she, 1 .to be followed even to the 
grave, by those who loved me when living; 
and that those whom »I loved should feel 
the consolation that beautiful service affords, 
which was ordaiAed not for ranks op conditions of 
men, but for all. The same baptism, the same 
marriage, the same sacrament, all partake :-y the 
funeral service, that speaks peace to tliesorrowing 
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heart, and gives courage to the fainting spirit, we 
shut our ears upon, and leave it to the lip-cere¬ 
mony of hirelings and menials.* I then pledged 
myself, to that dear parent, to perforin what I 
have so recently fulfilled ; and, from a better mo¬ 
tive than vanity, the pleasure of repeating her 
sweet praise, I will add her reply. 'My dear 
daughter, you are always great, always nobler 
than youf station, great and noble as it is, for to 
it you have never sacrificed the feelings of hu¬ 
manity, and the ties of nature.’—After the lapse 
of a few days, my dear Mrs. Manners, 1 resume 
the subject; it is the subject nighest my heart, 
and you will bear with me a little while. When 
Ilook back upon the life of the Countess of C , 
I feel assured that riches and honours are not 
given in vain;—the one was distributed for 
the good of the many—the other justified the 
ordinations of God to man—you know what her 
life was, and of her death it is given me to speak. 
Gently as the sun sinks to rest in the evening of 
a mild Winter, or, ' as travellers by sleep op- 
prest,’she declined; affectionate to all, and cheer¬ 
ful in herself, she met death as a friend she had 
long contemplated with pious hope, and humble 
resignation; tenderly considerate for the care of 
those who attended her, and persevering to the 
last in that personal parity, both in herself, and 
in all that approximated with her, which had 
been the lustre of her health, and had contributed 
to its preservation. The clergyman who attended 
her, and, who was by her desire the minister of* 
the parish, bore record to her holy confidence in 
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the Christian's hope, and reported, that to witness 
such blessed effects of the religion they taught 
was the most comfortable office of their ministry. 
She had no specific*disease, and the last effort of 
her life was to attempt to take a cordial from my 
hand: she touched the brim with her dear lips* 
then laying her head ot^my bosom, expired with 
*1 gentle sigh; the street smile of affection re¬ 
maining upon hear countenance, a blessed antici¬ 
pation of her beatitude, until 1 saw her no more. 
No more!—ah, my dear friend, how those two 
little words sound the knell of departed happiness! 
Seldom is it that the graces of poetry touch the 
deeply stricken heart; but there is a somigt of 
Miss Seward’s, that seems to echo the feelings of 
mine : it begins,—* Not the slow hearse.’ Read it, 
am^you y ill there find what iny devoted feelings 
are. If you have any present communiou with 
Mr. Bonville’s family, inform them the Countess 
of C. mentioned the brother and sister the day 
before her (jeatli with tender regard, and marked 
respect. We shall remain in the country till after 
the birtli-day, when my daughter will be pre¬ 
sented. I hope you and Mr. Manners will share 
our retirement in the intermediate time; you 
will find us resigned to the will of Heaven, but 
solicitous for the sympathy and society of our 
friends. Yours, both in joy and sorrow, 

“ Frances Sophia Fitz-Erin.” 

The death of the righteous appeared present, 
and a reverential silence ensued ; when Ml*. St. 
.John said/* Dear Edgar, pray read to us the son- 

VOL. II. & 
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net; it is in the second volume of Miss Seward's 
poetical works: you will find them in the small 
bookcase, beneath the view of Lichfield cathe¬ 
dral.” The request was seconded by the wishes 
of Mrs. Manners, and immediately complied 
with. 

4 

Not tjgg,«ilow hearse, where nod the sable plumes; 

The Parian statue, bending o’er the urn; 

The dark robe floating, the dejection worn 
On the dropt eye, and lip no smile illumes; 

Not all this pomp of sorrow, that presumes 
It pays affection’s debt, is due concern. 

To the for ever absent , though it mourn 
fashion’s allotted time ; if time consumes. 

While life is ours, the precious vital flame. 

Memory should hourly feed:—if through each day. 
She, with whate'er we sec, hear, think, or say. 

Blend not the image of the \anish’d frame, ' 

O ! can the alien heart expect to prove. 

In worlds of life and light, a reunited love ? 

“ Genuine grief,” said Mrs. Bonville, “ like 
sincere piety, and real charity, does not seek to 
be known of men; its indulgences are secret, 
whilst its externals may perhaps be disregarded.” 

“ And yet,” observed Mr. Manners, “ I would 
nothave those externals banished ; material beings 
will always be under the influence of the senses. 
It would be folly to affect an abstraction from 
them, for such is the purpose of their creation: 
public testimonies of sorrow, joy, or honour, are 
the only means we can evince to our fellow-creii- 
tures, that we feel them. They are the institutions 
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of civilized society, and arc as necessary to 
keep in view the proposed end, as any other ce¬ 
remonials ; and if, at times they he violated, or 
prove a mockery, they but partake of the ge¬ 
neral imperfections of humanity. The antiquity 
of public indications of sorrow for Jthe dead 
sanctifies them in my Esteem. The fathers of the 
world, the founders of nations, men»*«hom God 
approved, and tribes and people reverenced, 
mourned in sackcloth for many days. The Greeks, 
who had derived from the Egyptians all those de¬ 
corums and refinements for which they were 
afterwardssoemincntly distinguished, manifested 
their grief by every outward token ; tho.U: the 
most natural and proper, such as retirement, ab¬ 
stinence from all amusements, and the abandon- 
mtt'jt '‘t'-ornainent, even to that of the hair, which 
was either concealed or cutoff; whilst savage and 
uncivilized people testify their feelings by frantifc 
gesticulation and mournful yellings; hanging 
up the bows and arrows of their departed chiefs, 
as tributes and memorials of affection.” 

“ I should rather fear, 1 ” observed Mr. Bonville, 
u that so far from the feelings of sorrow for the 
death of our friends being carried to a reprehen¬ 
sible extreme, the reasoning of the present times 
would exclude that public avowal of them that 
you think so proper, and which, from the same 
motives, I respect; w’hich takes nothing from ge¬ 
nuine sorrow, and where it is not, at least assumes 
a virtue.*’ 

te The Society of Friends,” said Mrs. Gran¬ 
ville, " a people active in benevolence, intellec t 

Q 2 
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tual in acquirements, and temperate in all things, 
hanish every ostensible evidence of grief for the 
death of their friends.” 

44 They can justify this to themselves,” replied 
Mr. Manners. 44 Consistency is the principle by 
which th^y are guided; and as they observe, that 
the pomps and vanities of worldly feelings, which 
they rene~v'ce, are apt to be blended with them, 
they wholly restrict themselves from the prac¬ 
tice. I honour their motives, but do not accord 
with them.” 

“ Had you thought differently,” said Mrs. Man¬ 
ners, 44 how bitterly would my feelings have been 
pained! 1, who think, that according to our abi¬ 
lities, our fortune and our time should be osten¬ 
sibly devoted to the respect and reverence with 
which we remember our departed friend#.” * - 

44 Whatever diversity of opinion,” said Mrs. 
feonville, 44 we may entertain upon this subject, 
there is one in which I believe we all agree,— the 
hope of a-jounion with those we lia;e loved on 
earth in that future state, to which our actions, 
rather than our opinions, will raise us.” This 
was so much in unison with the feelings of all, 
that Mrs. Bonvilie’s remark closed the sub- 
ject. 

There can be no greater test of politeness, 
good temper, and friendship, than the attending 
-to the querulous complaints of those, who, with¬ 
out patience, self-control, or occupation, think 
their own inquietudes a subject to which all are 
bound to listen ; and who, not understanding the 
• dignified silence and patient endurance of others 
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under affliction, pronounce that “ no beings in 
tiie world are so unfortunate as themselves.” 

Sncli was Lady Seymour ; and sycli the for¬ 
bearance of Mrs. Manners, that she would not. 
unfrequently leave the society so dear to her 
heartland so congenial to her taste, to repeat her 
visits at Seymour-1 Jail,•and listen to the never- 
ceasing repinings of its lady. m m 

She had now left Fanny in her nursery, anti 
the gentlemen in some out-of-doors pursuits, in¬ 
tending to give the larger part of the morning to 
Latly Seymour; but, to sweeten its unpalatable¬ 
ness, she ordered the carriage to stop at Mrs.' 
Granville’s. • 

Lady Seymour had often wished that Olivia 
should be an occasional resident with her. The 
high-minded Fanny Bonville, even Lady Sey¬ 
mour quickly discerned, was out of the question ; 
that she was above the proud one’s contumely, 0 
and could not be dazzled by the glare in which 
weaker minds lose their clear and discerning vi- 
>ion. Carriages and scrvtuits were no more in 
her eyes than very useful appendages when re¬ 
quired ; she knew indisputably they were a mark 
of opulence, hut not undeviatingly one of gen¬ 
tility, and she was sure they were not its indispen¬ 
sable concomitants ; therefore the external splen¬ 
dour of Lady Scyinour’s*establishincnt had no 
allurements for her; but her ladyship thought the 
mild, and because very gentle, the more humble 
Olivia, could not fail being sensible of the ho¬ 
nour of being a permitted resident at Seymour 
Hall. Buf. Olivia preferred happiness to honour: 
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which by not accepting, though very respect fully 
declined, excited the bitter enmity of Eady Sey¬ 
mour against herself and Mrs. Granville. Each 
therefore was excluded from the Hall, to the 
great regret of Mrs. Manners, who wished to have 
taken tly; latter with her there. The carriage 
drew softly over the smooth green turf, to the 
door of Granville’s cottage ; and Mrs. Man¬ 
ners was in the room before its inmates were 
aware of her approach. Each was at work by the 
side of a table, piled up with apparel for child¬ 
ren, and comfortable articles of clothing for the 
mothers and grandmothers of children. 

“ !l sec their purport,” said Mrs. Manners. 
66 Sisters of mercy ! 1 am a sad indolent being; was 
brought up from my cradle to do nothing.” 

“ But not to be nothing,” said Mrs. Granv-dle. 
“ Olivia and I have much spare time, and not a 
great deal of spare money: society has no claims 
upon our leisure, and we can only bene(i t our poorer 
neiglijbnuis in this way. The purchase of these 
things is a mere trifle ; the forming and making 
them up of some value: they are plain humble 
materials, suitable to the station of the wearers, 
by whom most of them are made under the 
direction of my own servant. The children 
take them to school; which, as being kept by a 
very worthy widow and her daughter, 1 would 
not deprive gf one scholar by«*any instruction 
we might otherwise be disposed to give. All is 
brought home to us, and afterwards distributed, 
according as their necessities require.” 

What a small part can I take in this bene- 
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volent task!” said JVIrs. Manners. “ I can make 
no exertion, no sacrifice; I can only give what 
has been given to nje, and of which l cannot feel 
the want. Will you permit me to leave my purse 
with von ? it will extend your purchases for the 
ensuing winter, therefore in itself it is ggoil; but 
l shall suffer no deprivation, therefore there is no 
good in iny giving it.” Olivia looked ’*pon her 
with eyes suffused with the emotions of admira¬ 
tion and love. 

Mrs. Granville took the purse, saying, <f its 
contents shall do all the good they are capable 
of producing: many a blessing, many a prayer 
shall arise from the oppressed heart, front the 
bed of sickness, upon the hand which is thus 
stretched out to soothe and to save. The purse 
I will take for my own alms; I am a mendicant 
for love, and shall preserve it as a relic of one 
for whose affection 1 presume to hope. But 
do not, dear madam, undervalue your benevo¬ 
lence; if \vc exert the means, of whoever na¬ 
ture they may be, whcLlier”gifts, or protection, or 
alms, or labour, in the service of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, accordingly as wc have received, so will 
our endeavours be accepted.” 

<e 1 will order the carriage round to Wood- 
field,” said Mrs. Manners^ drawing off her shawl. 
u 1 cannot leave here to go to Seymour-11 all to¬ 
day.” 

“ You were going there, my (tear Mrs. Man¬ 
ners:” asked Mrs. Granville; “ a visit of kindness. 

• * 

Though perhaps not one of pleasure, ftow then 
pardon m'?, madam, but you have it in yourpoi\;c: 
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to perform a benevolent action, by making a 
sacrifice; you give to the wants of another what 
is dearer to you than money,—your time, your 
pleasure, your enjoyment. Most grateful to us 
would be your company; but, though sensible of 
its chayn, we will resign it to the forlorn and 
insulated state of Lady Seymour, and beg you 
will peraevrre in your first kind intention towards 
her.*' 

“ I w'ill,” she sweetly replied; u and I know 1 
shall afford her ladyship as much enjoyment in 
listening to her miseries as you will have iu al¬ 
leviating those of others; so I leave you a martyr 
to 5our good suggestions and my own wishes; 
but to repay myself, I will dine with you on my 
return, and spend the remainder of my day here. 
Observe, I am almost a Brahmin at the«table ;.and 
be so good as to send up to Woodfield to request 
a servant from thence may inform Mrs. St. 
John that I may be found by Mr. Edgar Bonville 
upon Asfchurst-green, if he will ask*for me, and 
escort me home, to make in}' peace for this act, 
of vagrancy. Adieu, Mrs. Granville, adieu, Olivia, 
till three!” 

“ Happy,happy being!” exclaimed Mrs. Gran¬ 
ville, as her carriage bore her away. “ With feel¬ 
ings so vivid, and a heart so kind, her station is 
a grace, and her fortune indeed a blessing.” 

Recent circumstances at thc‘Hall gave added 
effect to the sacrifice. A letter had arrived that 
morning from Sir Charles, requesting the first 
service of plate might be sent to London, where 

was going to reside. Though it had t ever been 
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used since the death of his father, and was never 
likely to be required by Lady Seymour, the order 
gave deep offence^ and was pronounced to be the 
forerunner of many other deprivations; but as 
Mrs. Manners could only offer the same consola¬ 
tions, and recommend the same conciliatory mea¬ 
sures with Sir Chari es*she before had done, she 
now could but listen in silence; wjpl^; her eye 
followed the finger of her watch till it reached 
half past two. At length relieved, the quiet of 
her carriage was its greatest luxury. “ Drive 
fast,” said she; and in a quarter of an hour was 
put down at the tree-shaded cottage of Mrs. 
Granville. Baby-linen had disappeared, *and a 
nicely covered table was soon prepared. 

“ We want a chaplain,” said Mrs. Granville, 
as they Jook their places. 

“ We want nothing/*said Mrs. Manners, “ but 
that those discontented spirits who possess all 
things, and are not satisfied with any thing, 
should witness our enjoyments ; however, we will 
forget there are such in tehe world !” 

Mis. Granville’s room, though low, was large 
in extent and airy, but it was her only one. Olivia 
had covered the dessert table at its upper end with 
fruit and fresh gathered flowers, to which the 
small party removed immediately after dinner; all 
the appendages of vvhfch were instantaneously 
removed. 4 ‘ Mrs. Bonville is my wine-merchant, 
and the gardens at Woodfield are her vineyard.’^ 
“ The vine-covered hills of Madeira/* said Mrs. 

Q5* 
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Manners, “ do not present brighter or richer 
beverage; but all is delightful, and most of all 
the elevated mind that raises> them to its own 
standard of dignity. I only want the fairies with a 
stroke of their wands to remove Ashhurst-green 
to Cumberland, and if Woodfield and Green 
Hayes were not spells ab&ve my art, it might be 
done; bitf; row, Mrs. Granville, and Miss De- 
lancej% you are laid under an obligation, bound 
in honour to return my visit: when we have been 
in Northamptonshire I shall certainly way-lay you 
both in my road home. This little Harry Bed¬ 
ford shall be of some use now he is come; and 
what *can a mamma and a grandmamma desire 
more to engage their time and affections than 
such a boy 

The evening was advancing when Rdgar ar¬ 
rived, his expressive features glowing with intel¬ 
ligence, yet with a tempered shade of feeling that 
appeared to control some predominant conscious¬ 
ness. * 

“ Why so late, Bo'nville ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Manners, “ and why so handsome!” continued 
she, as her eye met the radiance of his. u But 
you must tell me as we go home. Good night, 
my dear hostess; keep in mind your engage¬ 
ment.” 

“It is too late, 1 fear,” said Edgar to Mrs. 
Granville, “ for you and Olivia to<visil Woodfield 
to-night; my mother’s happiest hours are incom¬ 
plete without your participation, and she desires 
to see you early in the morning.” 


■01 . 


u 
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<r We will ensure it,” said Mrs. Granville, “ by 
going lo-night. \Ve have no fears where there 
is nothing to alarm.” 

“ And now,” as£ed Mrs. Manners^ soon as they 
were seated in the carriage, “ what have been 
the events of the day ? for a day’s absence may 
make an important chgnge in the affafirs of the 
world. Fanny canrfot have discovered any new 
beauties in her boy, or Mr. St. John in his Fanny.” 

“ No ! but their happiness has had an increase 
since the morning ; but it more immediately con¬ 
cerns my mother’s boy than any other, for whom 
Ford Fitz-Erin’s friendship has been evinced in a 
most unexpected manner.” 

u Knowing the noble nature of his lordship, 
and the worth of the object he favours,” said 
Mrs. Manners, “ my expectations cannot be ex¬ 
ceeded by the result; but J will restrain my in¬ 
quiries till we reach home, for I know you would 
rather another should be the herald of your de¬ 
servings tjian yourself. What a beautiful night 
is this, Bonville! See how the stars ajfpearto rise 
up to the surface of the water, as they are re¬ 
jected from the sky above; and how fine the 
shadows of those old trees, and the lengthened 
lines of moonlight upon the meadows. What a 
soft and lovely light it is ! what is lost in distinct¬ 
ness is gained in interest; every little shaded 
corner becomes a deep recess, that tiie fancy 
deepens; and the outliueof evcrj hill andobjert, 
is more strongly delineated upon the clear deep 
blue of the sky, as are the clustered chimaeys of 
Green Jlayes, appearing like turrets of different 
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heights and magnitude. Objects of such kind re¬ 
ceive added beauty * on such a night as this 
bat I never saw the effect so fine elsewhere as at 
Hardwick in Derbyshire, one of the many fine 
scats of the Duke of Devonshire. The high pa¬ 
rapet that surrounds the fiat roof is formed by 
the initials of Elizabeth Shrewsbury, a woman 
who has jiot left the art of managing husbands 
behind her. Those colossal letters are surmounted 
bv a coronet in substantial stone-work: but at 

u * 

the height they are seen from below, appear ex¬ 
quisitely light and graceful; a sort of aerial lace- 
work, not of fairies, but the sport of giants, and 
wbici^form a beautif ul intermediate line, betwixt 
the massy masonry below and the starry canopy 
above.’' 

The carriage now entered the avenue;, the sty 
and stars disappeared, excepting where they oc¬ 
casionally darted their bright radiance through 
the quivering leaves of the high-arched foliage; 
but the moonbeams shone betwixt the sylvan 
columns, and dispersed 1 the darkness of the long 
extended colonnade through which they drove, 
multiplying them in shadow, till the whole ap¬ 
peared a crowd of lofty and majestic pillars. 

“ Wc have nothing so fine in these days,” said 
Mrs. Manners, whom feelings of admiration had 
interrupted ; “ the pleasure of the expanding park 
is not to be compared with the grandeur of this 
approach. 1 respect the taste that has preserved 
this noble avenue; long may it be spared the 
demolishing axe! £ must not be laughed at, 

Danville; you know Mr. Manners g^ves my 
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romance both latitude and longitude; but 1 
neter see a tree cut down that I do not fancy 1 
hear the groans of jthe liamadryadeg; whose ex¬ 
istence, according to the heathen mythology, is 
united with the trees peculiar to them.'” 

cc The echo of the woodman’s strode/ 1 said 
Edgar, “ might appeaf to the fanciful the la* 
mentation of some supernatural being connected 
with the sylvan haunts; and not many of the 
pagan superstitions had so accountable an 
origin : but f remember a remark made long 
ago at Woodfield,that a mind like yours had the 
power of the philosopher’s stone,—it turned all 
it touched into gold.” • 

“ If you mean by that, dear Edgar, to say that 
I am disposed to extract all the pleasure from all 
tha good.that is opened before me, I certainly 
possess a power beyond the transmutation of 
matter into a richer metal—that of matter into 
spirit, which gold cannot buy.” 

They now left the avenue behind, and entered 
the court-vard in the full splendour of moon¬ 
light, heightened in effect by emerging from 
the shadowy avenue. They were there met by 
Mr. Manners, and Mr. and Mrs. St. John, with 
the most affectionate welcomes. 

“ Ah !” said Mrs. Manners, “ half our plea¬ 
sures are purchased by their deprivations; such 
a reception wcjuld more than recompense a 
longer absence. But now for Lord Fitz-Erin.” 0 
When they reached the drawing-room, Mrs. 
St.John presented the letters that had beeif sent 
from Wpod field, with all the fond pride of a 
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sister. An envelope from Dr. M., Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, inclosed one from 
the Bishop of-, addressed to him. 

“ Reverend Sir, 

<e I request your attestation of the character 
and acquirements of Mro Bonville, of your col¬ 
lege; vjiether they be such as will sanction my 
compliance witli the wishes of Earl Fitz-Erin, 
that have this day been transmitted to me by a 
letter from his lordship. The young man, who 
is the object of this special mark of favour, is 
not yet by age ordainable; but, as the power 
rests- with me, and I have a precedent upon 
record*, I only wait your representation be¬ 
fore l see him, and comply with his lordship’s 
earnest desire, that he should be qualified ,for 
a living now vacant in his lordship’s disposal. 
In times like the present, when infidelity and 
libertinism in opinion on the one hand, and 
negligence and immorality in practice on the 
other, seek to updermine or set at nought our 
holy religion, we ought to avail ourselves of the 
sanctity, piety, and learning, of those who step 
forward early to become its champions. This 

* The Reverend George Bull, Bishop of St. David’s, was 
ordained at the age of twenty-one deacon and priest, in the 
pame day, by Dr. Skinner, Bishop of Qxfortl. lie was as 
■much distinguished by his learning and piety as he was hy 
his early and subsequent elevation. After having passed the 
meriejiau of his life in the practice of the most active bene¬ 
volence and apostolic virtue, he was raised to the See of St. 
gPavid’s, in the 13th of Queen Anne. 
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consideration aloqe could influence my com¬ 
pliance with Lord Fitz-Erin’s proposition, which 
only waits your co-operation. 

“ I am. Reverend Sir, yours, with respect and 
sincerity, 

“ B.” 


N. B. If the successful candidate a*«the last 
commencement for the Norrisian prize be the 
same Mr. Bonville, it will support the applica¬ 
tion of his noble patron. Its pages contain 
the vital spirit of Christianity; and its argu¬ 
ments, 1 think, cannot fail to impress the doubt¬ 
ing mind with conviction, and awaken thc«carc- 
less one to serious reflection.” 

■fn the envelope was w'ritten by Dr. M. 

“ My dear young Friend, 

" I have inclosed the Bishop of B.’s letter to 
me, that ypu may be prepared for any further 
communication with him? or ^ord Fitz-Erin. I 
answered his reverend lordship immediately; 
and I hope I soon shall have to congratulate 
you upon the result. In a. world full of crooked 
paths that lead to* error, and flowery ones that 
lure to destruction, you have chosen those- of 
wisdom ; and pleasantness and peace attend her 
footsteps! , 

Yours faithfully, 

“ F. JVJ.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Gra?t liy; in this world knowledge of thy truth. 

St. Chrysostom. 

A letter on the ensuing day, from the 
bishop’s secretary, announced his lordship’s de¬ 
sire that Mr. Bonville should attend at his epi¬ 
scopal palace for examination. 

To a being so truly modest as Edgar Bon¬ 
ville this premature advance towards his holy 
profession excited a most serious and a\yi’ul 
feeling; but, in the meekness of his spirit, he 
submitted himself unto those in whose hands 
judgment rested; and, above all, he committed 
himself to Him, who, in knowing the heart, will 
give his holy spirit to those who devoutly and 
sincerely seek it. There is not a more important 
delegacy committed to man than the appointing 
and presenting a minister of the gospel; one who, 
not only by his preaching but by his living, must 
iet forth and show God’s holy will. Of this great 
responsibility Lord Eiiz-Erin was at all times 
deeply impressed; and in him po temporal .con¬ 
siderations could induce any obliquity in its 
'execution. As far afe one human being could, by 
careful observance, know another, he was as- 
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sured he might rely upon the youth whom “ he 
delighted to honour.” He stood as high upon 
the forms of the school as his university required, 
aud he had no part of liis life to live* back again, 
no errors to retract, and, in the race of purity 
and virtue, no time to redeem. His lordship felt 
a conviction that what he had written to the 
bishop lie would in nowise unwrite; “ that the 
youthful candidate was a scholar ‘ ripe,’ if not 
‘rare;’ his principles conscientiously orthodox, 
and his morals unspotted by the world.*' 

The Earl of Fitz-Erin aud family were then 
residing in Northamptonshire, at an estate left 
by the Countess of C. to her beloved daughter, 
and which had been her own favourite abode: 
there, surrounded by so many memorials of her 
IwnouroU parent, she passed the period of 
privacy and seclusion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manners proceeded there, after 
having staid their allotted time at Green Hayes, 
aud departed deeply impressed with the hap¬ 
piness they had participated in at M^oiJtlfield, 
and under the more humble roof of Mrs. Gran¬ 
ville's cottage. -At the same time, partly com¬ 
panion of their way, Edgar Bonville commenced 
his journey to Bfshop’s Vale; where he was re¬ 
ceived by his lordship's domestic chaplain, with 
kind assurances that hfs arrival had been anti¬ 
cipated. , 

u Coffee is just sent into the ‘drawing-room/*’ 
said Mr. Stainmore,“ where I shall he glad to ac 
company you ; first informing you that the lady 
who presides at the tea-table is Miss Hilton, sister 
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to the bishop, one of the very best of women, and 
most devoted of sisters; 1 will lead the wa} 7 .” 

Edgar followed, and entered a handsome 
room, in which several ladies and gentlemen 
were assembled, and which, though called the 
drawing-room, was also a library. Hooks aud 
pictures 'covered the walls, and the large arm 
chairs, sofas, and tables*, that were placed 
indiscriminately around, seemed to banish cere- 
mony, and invite every one to feel at case. The 
company were formed into little parties, to which 
the lady presiding at the tea-table sent coffee 
around. 

Mr, Stainmore led Edgar up to his lordship, 
a fine venerable man; who received him very 
graciously, and desired Mr. Staiinnore would 
introduce him to Miss Hilton and his friends. 
Though who or what Edgar was, was unknown 
to the company, his personal attractions secured 
their immediate approbation. Though all were 
distinguished by worth and talent, they were not 
of su£n hfgh fashion, or of such assumed im¬ 
portance, as just to raise their eyes at the men¬ 
tion of his name, drop them instantly, and ap¬ 
pear to forget that he, to whom they had been 
introduced, possessed one, or as the friend and 
visitor of their host equally with themselves; 
understanding that nice ^>oint in good breeding, 
that to neglect any one of the qompany, or to 
be solicitous to' please one part at the expense of 
the other, is not more an affront to the person to 
whonv-it is offered than to the principal of the 
house himself. 
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M iss Hilton ordered a chair to be placed 
nigh the bishop for the young stranger, and 
>aid —“ Mr. Bonville, will you join § my brother 
in his codec, or take tea with me r” 

“ Oh P* said his lordship facetiously, “ he will 
answer as my brother of Bath and Wells was 
said to do to King Jam&, by which the two Sees 
became one, * both, my liege.* ” . * 

There was a cheerfulness of spirit and manner 
in the reverend prelate that won Edgar’s regard, 
and banished those feelings that the circum¬ 
stances of his visit, and being an entire stranger, 
would naturally excite. When he looked upon 
Miss Hilton, he was well assured she was the 
most devoted of sistersand believed she was 
a good woman. Her eye seemed to repose upon 
the form of her brother, and her ear to take in 
every word he spoke; whilst he appeared to in¬ 
cline to her with the fondest affection. She was 
just above a little woman, but could not be 
called tall*; her lively eye bespoke a cheerful 
nature, and her prompt *atteq,jjons a kincf one. 
She was dressed in black silk ; for, in all things, 
she appeared to appertain to the bishop. The 
mode of her dress was in the style of her youth : 
her clear muslin apron, and handkerchief of the 
same material crossed over her gown, the sleeve 
of which, just turning tfie elbow, was finished by 
a narrow muslin ruffle, to which her soft gray 
leather mitts reached ; and her light hair, whieR 
was dashed with pow r der, appearing a little in 
front of her nicely bordered cap, presented the 
lady of* forty years ago.” 
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After the tea-table was removed, she took a 
seat near her last-entered visitor, and spoke of 
those familiar topics that o usually introduce 
strangers to each other; whilst the rest of the 
company were engaged in conversation, ex¬ 
amining pictures, or selecting books. 

“ Every one,” said Mios Hilton, “ is at liberty 
to amuse themselves in their own wav here; we 

•l i * 

do not introduce cards, because, as we scarcely 
are ever without company, the practice would 
become too frequent. One cribbage table is al¬ 
lowed, but its certain appendage is myself; and, 
I assure you, if youth, beauty, and fortune, were 
in my possession, my hand could not be more 
earnestly desired in marriage than it is in crib¬ 
bage.” 

€< To the one,” said Edgar, “ I should not 
presume to aspire; but the other I shall be very 
glad to secure.” 

“ I am yours then, sir, for the present,” she 
smilingly replied ; “ foi, 1 assure yog, I have as 
many* suitors in the palace as had my namesake 
Penelope.” 

After having played a few games for the honour 
of conquest alone, Miss Hilton arose, and said,“ In 
half an hour we go into the chapel. My brother has 
alreadyieft the room. In the morning we meet 
at nine, and have prayers in the break last-room. 
The bishop devotes the forenoqn to business; 
Smd is always ready to receive any application to 
himself made through Mr. Stainmore. From 
eleven? till two we ride, or walk, or garden, or do 
what we please; at three we dine; tako tea at 
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six; sup at nine, and retire at eleven. Now, sir, 

[ have initiated yd ii into our family economics; 

I hope you will feel at home.” , 

A few minutes before the linger of the time* 
piece marked eight, Miss HiltOn arose, and was 
joined by the company, who attended her across * 
the gallery to the chapel; an apartment in the 
palace consecrated ancffitted up for divine service. 
At its entrance an old man, with white hair, and 
in a long purple coat, was standing. 

“Are all the family here, Jonathan?” asked 
M iss Hilton. 

The old man bowed, and said—“ Yes, madam,” 
waiting till they had entered; and then fueling 
his assertion. 

Mr. Stainmore was in the desk, and the bishop 
alone in his own pew ; from whence he gave the 
blessing at the end of the service. The company 
returned for a short time to the drawing-room, 
before they adjourned to supper, which was in an 
adjoining apartment. 

Though the board was* well supplied, it* ap¬ 
peared more an inducement for all present to meet 
in social converse than to enjoy what was pro¬ 
vided. His lordship was very abstemious; but 
so hospitably pressed the participation of others, 
that in this instance alone his example and pre¬ 
cept were at variance. • 

Mr. Stninmor£ and Edgar were first in the 
breakfast-room ; and so much earlier than the ap- # 
pointed hour, that they had time for a conversa¬ 
tion, which greatly interested the latter. 
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“ Are you not pleased with Miss Hiltou?” 
asked Mr. Stainuaore. 1 

“ I am pleased with all I see and hear,” said 
Edgar; “ but nothing more so than the evident 
affection that subsists between the brother and 
sister.” 1 

“ It does not rely on words, but it gleams in the 
glance of the eye, and reigds,” said Mr. Stainmore, 
(ft in tfie ttirobof the heart*.’ Perhaps you never 
heard the nature of that tie which binds them so 
fondly towards each other. It is well known, in the 
early part of the bishop’s life, that when a young 
man, and only curate in a small village, he was 
very r much attached to a lady similarly circum¬ 
stanced with himself, and whom he believed to 
be truly devoted to him. His income was small, 
but his trust in Heaven great; and he believed, 
that, with the moderation and economy they 
should mutually practise, affection would com¬ 
pensate for every deficiency. I believe a more 
ardent and sincere attachment was never felt bv 

f «■ 

man" for Vvoman; and. he had reason to believe 
it was reciprocal. After he had fitted up his 
* modest mansion/ and surrounded it with garden 
flowers, and shrubs that ‘ would grow tall / after 
she had assented to the day he fixed to make her 
the mistress of his house, who hud long been so 

It ne’er was apparell’d by art. 

On words it did never rely ; r 

Bdt it reign’d in the throb of his heart— 

It gleam’d in the glance of his eye. 

H. Mackenzie. 
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of his heart, he received a letter from her, stating, 
that upon more malure and prudent consideration, 
she thought it was acting with justice to each to 
dissolve the engagement; that she could not be 
so cruel as to involve him in additional expenses 
on her account; and hoped he would find some* 
woman, who, by pos^ssing a fortune herself, 
might remedy the wdht of it in hinn r £his was 
a blow that levelled the fair structure of his hap¬ 
piness to the earth; his garden and his heart 
became a desert. Miss Hilton was then very 
advantageously and agreeably settled in life; 
companion to a lady of good fortune and ami¬ 
able disposition: but the desolated situation of 
her brother outweighed every selfish consider¬ 
ation. She hastened * to temper the wind to 
the shorn Jambshorn to the quick. By the 
devotion, the judicious and tender treatment she 
adopted, Mr. Hilton was redeemed from grief 
and mental suffering: he recovered himself, and 
lived to say —* No love was like a sister’s love !' 

qgd the 'motive of 
her inconstancy, by marrying a man of reputed 
wealth, who is since dead, leaving her with a 
large family and very small income. The pre- 
s*ent situation of the bishop must be a sufficient 
punishment even for her perfidy. Miss Hilton 
had subsequently several very advantageous of¬ 
fers that she has # uniformly declined, being wholly 
devoted to her brother; who declared to her* 
many years ago his determined celibacy. I 
know, for I have been the indirect agent, thht he 


The lady very soon after evin 
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in a great friend to the sons of that unhappy 
woman, who at one time was* such an enemy to 
his peace.** 

" What an affecting relation!” said Edgar. 
“ Love is often the jest of the witling; but, in 
such a case as this, it is an awful visitation of the 
soul." * 

* Ye?,” ?aid Mr. Stainmore, u fools laugh at 
that for which sages have died. The old ba* 
chelor and old maid of this house are elevated 
beings—in mind as in situation. Religion, time, 
and that native cheerfulness of disposition, that 
would have made the curates home a paradise 
with»*i woman who deserved him, contributed to 
the restoration of his tranquillity ; and he is now 
happy in his virtues, his sovereign’s approbation, 
his sister’s love, and his people’s regarej.” 

The examination, which Edgar passed with 
the greatest satisfaction to Mr. Stainmore, and 
honour to himself, was reported to the bishop. 
At his lordship’s injunction it had been strictly 
scrutinizing; ajjd in'every respect, both doc¬ 
trinal and scholastic, it afforded perfect ap¬ 
probation. Mr. Stainmore introduced him to 
the bishop’s study, with the fullest conviction 
$pd testimony of his competence and qualifica¬ 
tions. 

In consequence of dispensation from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he ,was ordained at 
* the parish church of Bishop’s V ale deacon and 
priest, in one day. 

#< *And now,” said the Reverend Prelate, 11 let 
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me impress upon your mind how much will be 
expected from thd peculiar circumstances under 
which you enter the holy ministry; at all times a 
most serious responsibility, for which solid learn¬ 
ing, sincere piety, and a most humble, but earnest 
assurance , of being called to do the work of God,* 
can alone acquit you* In point of years, you 
have entered prematurely upon this j^reat work; 
but I do not doubt your sincere intentions to 
fulfil its duties; remembering always to set Him 
before your eyes who knows the hearts and the 
secret thoughts of men. In the words of St. 
Paul to Timothy, I will say — i Let no man 
despise thy youth; but be unto them eyi ex¬ 
ample in word, in conversation, in love, in spirit, 
in faith, and in purity.’ For it will be expected 
tljat your life and conversation will justify the 
dispensation of the right reverend head of the 
church, the Archbishop of Canterbury : you 
must also conduct yourself in all things so, that 
no refiectiqn shall rest upon that excellent no¬ 
bleman who has placed* you japon^this ‘high 
ground, and given you so fair an heritage; last, 
and least, excepting the sacred office I hold, let 
it not be said, that under the influence of spiritual 
power, or tern pored rank, I advanced one to the 
sacred office who was unprepared in heart, 
though qualified by leading.” 

“ In all things,” seud the young aspirant, “ I 
will endeavour so to fulfil its duties, and so to # 
act, as becomes one whom your lordship has 
sanctioned*'’ 5 

“ May* God Almighty bless you!" said his 
tol. 11. ’ * 
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lordship; “ and endue you with the grace of his 
holy Spirit, to enable you to amend the lives of 
the unrighteous, to awaken the negligent, and 
to inform the ignorant, according to his holy 
word!” 

Edgar bowed in silence, and retired. 

u On this day/* said* Mr. Stainmore, u our 
company ^ill be stationary. No one departs 
from here or arrives upon the sabbath. It is 
very seldom his lordship is without friends in the 
house; and, as it is known that he desires every 
clergyman upon travel through Bishop’s Vale, 
either of his own diocese or of others, should 
rest and refresh here, he is personally known to 
most of them. Here are always preparations 
made for visitors, in the handsome plain way 
you have witnessed ; and twice in .the wepk 
the poor are allowed to come, and receive from 
the almoner, the old man whom you saw yester¬ 
night at the door of the chapel, the ample re¬ 
mains of the provisions of the house/’ 

“ It is primit\yf hospitality/’ said Edgar; “it 
is princely munificence !*' 

On the following morning Edgar Bonville 
departed, after having received from the bishop 
the presentation of Norbury, which had been 
Mfted hi his hands by Lord Fitz-Erin. 

’"At parting, Miss HiJtbn expressed the pleasure 
she should have in seeing him again at Bishop’s 

And his lordship said—“ Your coming again 
will 6e a proof, sir, that its inhabitants are agree- 
abk to you—you have secured yourself a wel- 
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come at any future period; in the journey of 
life I hope we ah All meet again: yours is com* 
mencing, ours is # drawing toward its dose. 
May the same Spirit guide the beginning and 
the end !*' 

Mr. Stainmore rode a few miles on the way* 
with Edgar; and assused him that tiie bishop 
had expressed great ‘satisfaction frqjn tlje result 
of his visit. “ And I hope, sir, that in your 
future life you will justify his confidence, as did 
that excellent man, whose ordination by the 
Bishop of Oxford, at the age of twenty-one, 
afford him a precedent. In goodness, if not in 
greatness, may you tread in the steps of Dr. 
George Bull, Bishop of St. David's !” 

The letter Edgar had despatched to Woodfield 
thf* day after his arrival at Bishop's Vale was so 
satisfactory, that his family had no other anxiety 
on his account than to receive him safe and well* 
On his return he found two letters awaiting him, 
the one directed by a hand unknown, the other, 
oh sight most welcome! the w jj t j ng of Bedford, 
the post-mark “ Portsmouth.” 

Those who at the same period have received 
letters of different degrees of excitement, will 
know why they first opened the one most 
indifferent to their feelings; will know the 
secret and unspeakable pleasure that arises from 
reserving tiie ope most dear to dwell; upon 
its perusal, uninterrupted by the claims of 
the other. Yet the bosom of Edgar Bonville 
was a soil in which the seeds of every kind af- 

E 2 
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fection of the human heart took root and ex¬ 
panded, whether thrown in by the hand of simple 
honest feelings, or by the high-wrought sensa¬ 
tions of more refined natures. The letter that 
was first read was from Mr. Henderson, the 
steward at Derwent-water Priory. Adverting to 
the conversation that had passed with Mr. Bon- 
ville, wj^en r he had the pleasure to accompany 
him on his way from Cumberland, expressive of 
his desire to be informed when the widow of 
Shepherd’s Flat was reunited to the husband 
whom, with such singleness of heart, she loved, 

“ k. was,” said the writer, “ at Deepclough 
last week, and there heard that my mother’s old 
neighbour was dead. Recollecting your wishes, 
sir, I inquired the particulars of he? last mo¬ 
ments: she died in her arm-chair, and on the 
yery day she had, no doubt from a sense of her 
own weakness, predicted would be her last. She 
talked much with her daughter-in-la^v, of whom 
she had becom£ very fond; and to her, and her 
son, she recommended the same peace and har¬ 
mony that had subsisted between herself and 
*.him,’ said she, looking at the chair where he 
was used to sit—' f Richard,’"said she, * when I 
am gone, sit in that chair; and Annie, dear, do 
thee sit in mine: lov 4 one another as we did, 
Richard. Never thwart thy wije in trifles; they 
"qie not wortli a man’s'notice. Annie, love your 
husband; be gentle, and strive to please him even 
in trifles; so shall ye go hand in hand together 
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on earth, and come to us in heaven when God 
pleases. And,’ continued she, * reach me that 
little box that stands in the cupboard; that silk- 
handkerchief—>take it out, Annie—it was given to 
me by a young gentleman, that spake comfort to 
him and me when we were in sore distress; and 
the words he spake came true. If you ever see 
him again, give it him back, and te|J hi ip I have 
prayed many a time over it, that God would bless 
him; I kept it, as he desired me, for his sake, 
and mayhap- he’ll keep it for mine. Now go 
about your business, dears; but do not go from 
the homestead, Richard, to-day—Annie may 
have need on ye.’ She died that night: asid my 
mother says her son and his wife walk in the way 
of their parents. I write this down as idy mother 
tgld me; for I am not much used to letter writing, 
except on business. The handkerchief I brought 
away with me, and gave it Mrs. Kirby, to keep 
for you. She carefully preserves the handsome 
shawl you,seut her in its place. We will take 
care that it shall be conveyed£<^you* s i r , the first 
opportunity: for we can see that in you which 
will value a token of love, however humble the 
hand that offers it. 

“ 1 am, sir, 

“ Your very obedient humble servant, 

James Henderson.” 

Not the horn snuff-box of poor Father Lorenz# 
was accepted with more tender regard th&u this 
simple tribute of remembrance. 

“ Jn recollecting the courteous spirit of its last 
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owner,” said Edgar, " may I regulate my own; 
nor even to any gentle Deaderi^ona will I give it 
away.” 

“ I am sure if you were to do so,” said Fanny, 
“ ‘ there is such magic in its web/ it would never 
light the flame of discord. But now, brother, 
what says your Harry Bedford ?” 

“ Y014 shall know this instant,” said he, open¬ 
ing the cherished letter. 

u All hail to the white cliffs of England !— 
Here I am, Bonville, bearing np the Channel 
with a fair west wind, renewing my old vows of 
prayers, and alms, and pilgrimage, so I may 
find all well. I wish you were with us at this 
moment—cutting our way through the waves, 
and leaving the dust behind us. I am. on tiptoe 
to read the whole history of my absence. 
Eighteen months! in such a space of time, what 
a folio it may present! But away with fore¬ 
bodings!- a sailor must be braced up for all 
weathers; and, ^ Long^as he keeps afloat, endure 
all things, and hope all things. I shall hasten 
to see the dear group at Ipswich, and that 
happy duty performed, shall crowd all sail to 
Woodfield, shake your honest hand, see my 
ipble captain—his souPs treasure, and, * as it 
may be, a sweet little baby / and then, premising 
Mi% Bonville’s consent, make lqve to Mrs. B., 
Granville, and the fair Olivia. The purser 
takes this to Portsmouth; and he is ready to 
leave*the ship. 1 scarce know what 1 have 

t; it has flown from my heart to tny pen. 
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never stopping by the way to call in upon the 
head. Joy has an intoxicating power, of which 
I never put wine Vo the test. Adieu! your own, 

“ H. Bedford.” 

“ Oh, there is but one dearer Harry in the 
world, and he is own,” said his auditor. 
“ But where is Mr.«St. John ? this intelligence 
must not be withheld a moment* from him. 
Green Hayes will scarcely be large enough to 
hold these two Harrys.” 

“ Here is a postscript,” said Edgar: “ will you 
hear any more ?” 

“ Every word, my brother, if you please.” 

u P. S. It is said the ladies always reserve the 
most important information for the postscript; 
so have 1 , you will say, when I add that Colonel 
Manners is married. I left him and his lady, a 
most amiable young woman, at Penang, Prince 
of Wales's Island; and, more than that, a fine 
boy, one month old. I have brought "the official 
despatches for Mr. Manners 7 dnd should have 
been very glad to have delivered them in person, 
if their settlement had ncft been in such a northern 
latitude.” 

“ Excellent news, indeed!” said Fanny; 
“ what joy it will be to Mr. and Mrs. Manners! 
Now, I think, It is the colonel's* duty to corns 
home for the sake of the young heir. When do 
you think we shall see Bedford ?” » 

“ In a month, perhaps; in the intermediate 
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time I must go into Herefordshire. I have al- 
ready heard from Mr. Eustatee, the curate of 
Norbury, requesting that he mky be continued if 
I require an assistant. I feel impatient to re¬ 
lieve his anxiety; and some desire to see the 
Orchard country where I am to reside.” 

“ And where, I suppose Pomona is to be your 
tutelar goddess,” said Mrs . 4 St. John. 

“ I have nothing to do with goddesses, my 
dear Fanny; but it is a country almost deified 
by being that of * The Man of Ross.’ i hope 
he has left his mantle behind him, which will 
be more sacred than * monument inscription- 
stone^ ” 

11 Well, brother, if you meet with no goddesses, 
I hope you will with saints !” 

“ Or if not,” said Olivia, timidly, ".you may 
make them.” 

“ A much better conclusion than mine, Olivia,” 
said Mrs. St. John. “ But shall I go seek my 
father, Edgar; and tell him that j t ou are very 
desirous he should accompany you into Here¬ 
fordshire ?” 

“ That is just my wish, my dear, intuitive 
Fann3 r ; and that you should be the bearer will 
almost ensure the compliance. I will to my 
mother, -and read her Bedford’s letter : she loves 
hifn, and will rejoice at'his return.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Youth ii fair Virtue’s season, 

When op'ning minds are houcst as the light, . 

Lucid as air, as fos£nng breezes kind. 

As linnets gay. 

Tender as buds, and lavish as the spring! 

It was in September that Mr. Bonville, with 
the happiest paternal feelings, accompanied his 
son into Herefordshire. The appearance of the 
country through whicfr they rode could net fail 
to awaken gratitude in bosoms even less alive 
than theirs to all its impulses. The fruits of the 
year had been gathered in ; a golden harvest had 
crowned its labours; the shoTn fields yet bore a 
glowing aspect, and the woods presented the 
various hues of a fine warm autumn. As they 
entered Herefordshire, the richly planted orchards 
on every side drew theif attention. Some cif 
the later fruits, ruddy* and streaked with gold, 
hung in clusters upon ^.he-branches, or were 
dropt upon the soft green-turf beneath. Imagin¬ 
ation giving its delights to reality, pictured the 
beauty of such a country when, in spring, their 
pink and white blossoms were spread over the 
■scene, bright and lovely as the opening, breaking 
clouds of the rosy morning. Proceeding to-* 
wards Ross, the Wye, beautifully* gliding along 
the plains of, Herefordshire, struck them with 

K 5 
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admiration. That noble river, the pride of 
South Wales, there resumes fts mountain cha¬ 
racteristics, and with recovered energy sweeps 
around the church-yard from' whence the cele¬ 
brated spire of Ross church arises, pursuing its 
course through the sweet valley it forms for 
itself, a little below. Amongst green meadows, 
cord-fields,, and orchard " grounds, stood the 
pleasant little hamlet of Norbury. 

“ Wbat a scene of pastoral beauty,” said 
Edgar, “ is here! What do you think of it, 
dear sir ? What would my sister say to this f” 

“ What can I think, my dear child, but how 
to be sufficiently grateful to Heaven, and its 
benevolent agent. Lord Fitz-Erin, for having 
appointed you to such an heritage! And what 
would your sister say ? why, with .that plea¬ 
santry which even accompanies her most serious 
moments, she would thank Heaven for endowing 
the nobility with grace, wisdom, and under¬ 
standing, so to dispense the power with which 
they are invested” 

They passed near the church, and an old but 
handsome*bouse nigh it, and reached the village, 
where, at a comfortable looking inn, they and 
their horses were promised" “ good entertain¬ 
ment.” The house they had passed was the 
rectory, a part of whidh was inhabited by the 
titrate ; the larger part shut up, to save the con¬ 
sequent expenses of being open, as they were 
irifhrmed by their landlord. 

* “ Mr. Eustace is a very worthy gentleman,” 
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continued he, “ rather under in the world on 
account of his great family, but never demeans 
himself in any tmng. The rector is lately dead ; 
and we shall be very sorry if we are to part with 
Mr. Eustace from among us.” 

The note Edgar had been writing during this 
conversation was to desire the company of Mr. 
Eustace at the inn; which, whenjie Requested 
his host to send to the rectory, he said— 

“ Ah, sir; but you seem to know him: well! 
I said nothing against him; I was safe there, 
because there was nothing to be said. I will 
take the note myself, sir, and wait the answer." 

Mr. Eustace himself brought the answer, ac¬ 
cepting the invitation; and requesting to show 
Mr. Bonville the church and rectory before 
dinner. . 

His own letter, and the brief eulogium of the 
landlord, had possessed Edgar with a very fa¬ 
vourable opinion of the curate of Norbury, that 
his appearance ratified: his figure was tall and 
spare, and his pale forehead $ra| impressed"with 
the deep lines of thought; but his eye beamed 
with kindness, and his^voice and accents were 
very impressive. , 

Mr. Eustace repeated —•“ he should be very 
glad to show Mr. Bonville the church and rec¬ 
tory,” who said—“ He Wished to pay his respects 
to Mrs. Eustapp as early as possible, and would 
accompany him with pleasure.” 

Following the impulse of a virtuous inclination, 
Mr. Eustace had married an amiable young 
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woman, for no better reason, or rather no other 
reason, than because he loved, jiand was beloved 
by her. Happy in the goodness, kindness, and 
affection of her husband, she was most tenderly 
devoted to him and her children; but the pe¬ 
cuniary circumstances of their life, and the pri¬ 
vations she saw Mr. Eustfice compelled to make 
in consideration of his family, gave a pensive 
expression to her face, not the result of dis¬ 
content or despondency, but of tenderness and 
reflection. 

Her pretty little figure, surrounded by five 
children, the youngest an infant in the Jap, ex¬ 
cited ‘Edgar’s regard and respect, which was 
particularly evinced by his attentions to her 
and her baby family. The house was spacious 
and commodious; but one small part only oc¬ 
cupied. 

Alter having walked through the church, and 
accepted Mrs. Eustace’s invitation to tea, the 
gentlemer\ returned to the inn. 

Edgar took opportunity before dinner to 
obtain his father’s approbation of his intentions 
towards Mr. Eustace; r*nd, soon after, Mr. Bon- 
ville walked out to allow them an uninterrupted 
conference. Bonville immediately introduced the 
purport of his visit to Norbury; and, had their 
situations been reversed, his manners could not 
have evinced, more respect. He felt himself a 
young man, who, by the favour of his patron, 
\^aa placed in a situation much superior to the 
I irstor, husband, and father before him: whose 
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merits might be more than equal, and whose 
claims were far gireater than his. 

“ The living, $aid he, a 1 understand, is near 
a thousand a year.” 

“ Never less than a thousand,” said Mr. 
Eustace ; “ sometimes more.” 

“ And pray, sir, what has been your annual 
stipend r” 

“ Sixty pounds.” 

Edgar’s fine face became contracted, as it ever 
did under the sense of injustice or oppression; 
and, after the temporary expression had receded, 
its hectic remained upon his cheek. 

“But, sir, I have # a house and garden rent 
free: my neighbours are all very kind; they 
help me in my garden and field, and in every 
Avay they can.” 

“ That, sir,” said Edgar, “ we will put down 
to your own account, not to your patron’s.” 

Mr. Eustace smiled, and continued :—“ With 
the additional bequest of a lady, who was my 
godmother, I have an iticojpe^of £ne hundfed 
and forty pounds a-year: our children are yet 
very young, and their ^impi&jvants are easily 
^supplied : if you, sir, are not provided with a 
curate, 1 hope I ifiay be permitted to remain with 
my flock, for whom I have a great regard.” 

“ Mr. Eustace,” saitl Bonville, “ 1 do hot at 
present intend residing here: your worthiness 
makes it less a matter of duty, for a time I vrill 
divide the living with you—you, who fulfil its 
labours, which, though a labour of JoveJ is not 
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the less entitled to its reward. Whenever cir¬ 
cumstances impel me to resun^p it, you will not 
think yourself aggrieved: before that time, I 
trust your merit will be rewarded by more per¬ 
manent preferment. During my occasional re¬ 
sidence here, I will be the guest of Mrs. Eustace; 
and we shall thus meet upsrn the terms of mutual 

accommodation.” 

*!• ■!« 

Edgar might have spoken till evening before 
his auditor had recovered from his grateful sur¬ 
prise ; his silence expressed his overpowered 
feelings more than words could have done. 
Bonville saw it all; and hastened to conclude 
the subject— 

“ In so doing I am benefiting my parishioners, 
as it is my bounden duty: I am enabling you 
more extensively to assist the poor, protect the 
helpless, and countenance the worthy. And 
now, my dear sir, let us seek my father, and join 
Mrs. Eustace.” 

Bonville then rang for the landlord, gave some 
ordefe for the night; and, by such means, at¬ 
tempted to dissipate the feelings and thanks of 
Mr* Eustace. When at the rectory, he was no 
lets successful in gaining the affections of its 
mistress, by the lively interest he took in her 
children. The eldest, a fine boy of seven years 
old, attached himself closely to Bonville: he 
was called Charles, and the name recalled the 
companion of 'his childhood, and the days of 
his early life, that were always remembered with 
feelings of peculiar tenderness. Happy as his 
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youth had been, yet their blissful remembrance 
always passed oier his memory with a sweetness 
of sensation, likd the fresh breezes of the morning 
upon his corporeal senses. 

“ When I come again to the rectorysaid 
Edgar, “ will you be my boy, Charles ?** 

" Yes, whilst you stay here,” feplied the 
child $ “ but whenVill you come again?” 

“ Papa will tell you before I come.” 

“ You remember,” said Mrs. Eustace, “ that 
Dr. Barkworth used to come, and stay many 
days here ?” 

“ Yes, but I was never glad,” said Charles: 
4t he always looked so angry; and he once was 
very angry with little Mary for wanting his fine 
cane to ride upon. Why will not he come 
.again, mamma ?” 

“ You have forgot yourself, my dear Charles,” 
said his father; “ you know Dr. Barkworth is 
dead.” 

“ Oh yes i—then he is gone to heaven, and 
that is best; he will find nothing*to be TOlgry 
with there.” 

“ May the feeling thatheavenjs love,” said Mr. 
Bonville, “ grow wittf thy growth, and expand 
'with thy life, sweet boy !*’ 

And Edgar, who listened to, and looked upon 
his father with the fondest affection, mentally 
added—“ A heart like thine, my father, carries 
its own heaven along with it.” • # 

Whilst the young rector was playing with the 
children, and admiring the view from the win* 
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clows, Mr. Eustace, in the fulness of his gratitude,, 
had imparted to his clear littlef wife the bene¬ 
ficent intentions of Mr. Bonvillqjl and she, whose 
whole heart was wrapped up in the welfare of 
her family, and the happiness of her husband, 
lcfokecl upon him as our first parents did upon 
the visitin'g angel in Paradise—the bearer of 
heaven’s high behest. 

,f There is one thing, Mr. Eustace,” said Edgar, 
as they stood together at the window; “ I wish 
to recommend to you the occupation of the whole 
house, at least, that the closed windows should 
be opened: it is but equitable to meet the full 
demanejs of that country which has made such 
ample provision for me.” 

“ I shall have a most grateful pleasure in ful¬ 
filling your wishes, sir,” said Mr. Eustace; “ they, 
entirely accord with my own.” 

The very agreeable terms on which the rector 
and curate of Norbury appeared, with the re- 
illumined countenance of the latter, tvas tacitly 
interpreted 'by the ^people at the inn, and by 
them to those in the village, that their new 
parson and their, ol^cr .one were on very good 
terms : and as the two Mr. Bonvdies rode 
homewards through its little stfeet, Mr. Eustace 
* f&lking by their side, many were the heart- 
impelled bows and curtesies each received from 
rustic inhabitants, pleased to .identify them- 
aitves with the "one, and evince their respect for 
the other. It was soon understood that it was 
by. ihe Sector's liberality the parsonage assumed 
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so different an aspect; that the domestic cares 
of Mrs. Eustace were relieved by an additional 
and efficient servant; and that the sick and un¬ 
fortunate might now apply there for that help 
which had hitherto been dealt out with a re¬ 
strained, though not a niggard hand. 

Two rooms in the* rectory were fitted up 
with neat plain furhiture; and, though made 
useful by the family, could at any time be set 
apart for their respected and fondly anticipated 
visitor. 

“ We must remember, my love,” said Mr. 
Eustace, “ to make a provision out of this 
abundance against the time that we slyili be 
called upon to renounce it. Whenever this 
excellent young man marries, his just claims 
must be .acknowledged; and, though we will 
still trust in that kind Providence which has 
thus disposed his heart towards us, we must 
remember the admonition of Solomon, and * go 
to the ant* for wisdom ; it layeth up in the sum-* 
mer for the winter’s day.”* 

■“To be sure, my dear Charles,” replied Mrs. 
Eustace, “ all you say aoi do i^, right. God is 
Your law, yours mine.” # 

Not a line in that sublime poem, that has 
made the name of Milton a national boast, often 
read to her by her husband, had made so deep 
an impression, upon her affectionate heart as 
this; and, in the fulness of her lieart, her lip# 
spake. 

It was not from a transitory impulse of feelings 
or carelbss generosity, that Edgar Bonville had 
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thus acted towards Mr. Eustace, but the result of 
principle and reflection: so tang as he presided 
at Ashhurst, he had no desiia to quit his pa¬ 
ternal roof, of which he was the joy and delight. 
His sister possessed an elegant sufficiency; Mrs. 
■Granville would not receive pecuniary favours 
even from his mother; lyjnwood was making his 
way to honourable independence; his own per¬ 
sonal expenditure could not reach an annual 
five hundred pounds ; and, until he felt justified 
to himself to receive its increase, he was sure he 
could not bestow it better than to the tender 
father of a young family, and the exemplary 
pastor of his own parish. Those dear friends 
were so entirely under the influence of the same 
feelings, that Edgar’s arrangement at Norbury 
met their full and complete approbation. 

Bedford was detained in London longer than 
he had expected; and Captain St. John, whose 
desire to see him was most earnest, united some 
occasional business with a journey to town for 
thafrt purpose; engaging Mrs. Granville and 
Olivia to resiae "at Green Hayes, and com¬ 
pensate for his absence. He found his young 
favourite grown in stature and favour, and pro¬ 
mising to become the pride and ornament of his 
profession. Devoted to its pursuits, Captain St. 
John approved his intention to delay his journey 
to Teesdale till the ensuing year, his Christmas 
lijpit being due to his own family. Greatly was 
hie affectionate heart gratified by hearing there 
was smother Harry Bedford, dearer than himself, 
but whose rivalry he dreaded not. 
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Captain St. John dined one day with Lord aud 
Lady Fitz-Erin; .where, in the recital of past 
events, aud the kckuowledgment of domestic 
happiness, hours ran down to minutes. 

“ When we go to Ireland in the spring,” said 
his lordship, “ we mean to take Herefordshire in* 
our way. Bonville mqgt meet us there; and, in 
his own church, pray*for a blessing upon us.” 

Soon after Captain St. John's ’return, Mr. 
Bonville received from Lord Fitz-Erin intelli¬ 
gence respecting Sir Charles Seymour of the 
most painful nature. He had fallen into the 
snare that was most likely to allure a young 
man of reputed fortune, inexperienced in the 
world, self-presumptuous, and without tlie re¬ 
sources of a cultivated mind, or the demands of 
salutary occupation. 

The gaming-table, where the profligate, the 
speud thrift, tlie bankrupt in honour and in 
estate, prey upon those who possess money 
they know not how to dispose of with dignity 
or reputation, and time, of which^they went 
make no account, occupied tlie midnight hours 
of Sir Charles Seymour, a nd that with an in¬ 
tensity to which his jtivenile dissipation was 
c&mparatively venial. 

The vigilant guardianship of Lord Fitz Erin 
never lost sight of the son of his friend: making 
himself acquainted with all his pursuits and noc¬ 
turnal connexions, and most earnest to save hiiq, 
from destruction, he waited upon him, and, ia 
the most solemn appeal to his feelings, his ho~ 
nour, and his reason, pointed to Mm the pee- 
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cipice on which he stood, and warned him from 
the ruin that would ensue, the wreck of happi¬ 
ness and respectability, the misery of his wife, and 
the grief of his real friends, that would inevitably 
follow. But, perhaps, more effective than all 
this, was the recapitulation of his losses, with 
which L‘ord Fitz-Erin had made himself ac¬ 
quainted. Frightened at their extent, and recol¬ 
lecting how little real pleasure he had received 
for the price he had paid, he listened with a sort 
of dizzy conviction to his lordship's represent¬ 
ation. More appalled by its unmasked hideous¬ 
ness than charmed by the voice of wisdom, he 
promised to be guided by his friends, and submit 
himself to them. 

The late Sir Charles Seymour had provided 
against the probable folly of dissipation in 
youth, by investing a very large part of his per¬ 
sonal property in the hands of his executors, 
which his son could not possess till he w as thirty 
years of age. The sources of his present in- 
ctrtfie were**now required to extricate him from 
his present embarrassments, and a system of 
economy nec essaril y,.adopted. The provident 
father had empowered the trustees to meet any 
contingency of this nature *at their own dis¬ 
cretion ; therefore Sir Charles and Lady Seymour 
were entirely dependentHipon their consideration 
for their requisite establishment. 

Sir Charles proposed going abroad iunne- 
■ dlatety; bet this was very judiciously dis¬ 
couraged by Lord Fitz-Erin, who knew it would 
inevitably lead to the temptation of the sin 
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to which he was most exposed. Young men 
under similar circumstances, professed and ex¬ 
patriated gamesteib, would seize upon him as their 
destined victim, where no watchful ’friend would 
be at hand to detect them, or admonish him. 
Lord Fitz-Erin strongly recommended his resi¬ 
dence at Seymour H^U; where his guardians 
would enable him tef live with suitable respect¬ 
ability ; where different habits would be formed, 
and greater advantages gained than recovered 
fortune. 

Leaving this proposal for his consideration, 
Lord Fitz-Erin was most agreeably surprised to 
hear his name announced the following d^y; an 
earlier period than he had expected from so de¬ 
sultory a young man. The countenance of Sir 
(^harles, when he entered the room where his 
lordship received him, bore a very different ex¬ 
pression from their last parting—a sort of mental 
satisfaction, to which it was in general a stranger. 

“ Here is a strange thing happened, my lord,” 
said he, “ and I want your advicc^abf ut it.”* 1 ^ 

Lord Fitz-Erin bowed, but remained silent. 

“ Wilmot is dead. In getting pver a wall, the 
buckle of his gaiter cdught the trigger of his 
gun: off it went, and lodged the contents in his 
side.” 

Sir Charles paused. 4 

“ Well, sir,” # said his lordship, “ and what 
can I do for you in this case ? I do not know 
the person of whom you speak.” ^ ~ ** * 

“ Why, Jack Wilmot, my lord, vicar of Ash* 
hurst,” replied Sir Charles, the blush of his 
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remembered folly flying to his face; u and I 
wish for your advice, sir, whether I should now 
offer it Bonville or not.” t 

“ Mr. Bonville,” said Lord Fitz-Erin, u has 
already been presented to a living of more value 
in point of income; whether intrinsically so to 
him I do not know.” .« 

u I behaved very ill to ‘him about Ashhurst 
living ; but I will offer it to him again, if he will 
have it; and, if he will not, I will leave it to him 
to find those who will.” 

The acknowledgment of a fault, contrition 
for having committed it, and a desire to make 
reparation, is all that man can require from his 
fellow mortal: as such, the present conduct of 
Sir Charles tended to conciliate Lord Fitz-Erin, 
at whose suggestion he promised to write U> 
Edgar, requesting his answer; adding to -his 
lordship, that, in the mean time, he would con¬ 
sider what to do with himself. 

After Mr. Bonville had given his family the 
abstract of'Lord Fitz-Erin’s intelligence, 

Mrs. St. Jotin said —* u And now, my dear 
Edgar, with more a woman's curiosity— 

with a sister's anxiety, i am on tiptoe to know 
whether you will accept Ashhurst.” 

“ Suppose, my dear anticipating Fanny," said 
Mrs. Bonville, “ your bfother should reserve his 
determination till the offer be made: you do not 
know what might occur to Sir Charles between 
Lord Fitz-Barn's house and his own.” 

“ Ah, dear mamma !” said Fanny, €t f see 

how confidence is lost by a deviation from tlie 

* 
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right way; whilst your generous and forgiving 
nature oan thus distrust. But, Edgar, tell me, 
let us suppose it offered, would not j r ou be our 
very own/ and gladden every heart in Ashhurst, 
which should be your home, and Norbury your 
occasional residence. 1 ’ 

u Where each afford^ such ample provision, 
my dear Fanny,” he replied, “ one only shall he 
mine. To meet your proposition, we will sup* 
pose Ashhurst is offered to me; and, confiding 
in your belief that the greater value of Norbury 
does not influence me, I will tell you why I cannot 
resign it: I cannot evince so much disrespect to 
Lord Fitz-Erin, by whose extraordinary friend- 
ship 1 am qualified to possess it, or be the cause 
of depriving Mr. Eustace of those advantages I 
hg.ve been the means to procure him; therefore, 

1 shall acknowledge the offer as the bond of 
peace Sir Charles wishes it to be considered; 
and decline Ashhurst—dearly beloved Ashhurst,” 
repeated he, with a faltering but assured repe¬ 
tition. . ^ ^ 

Within a few hours after this conversation, 
Edgar was called upon to^ecide^the question. 
Sir Charles wrote— 

i 

t: Dear Bonville, 

“ You will have heard that Jack Wilmot is 
dead; it was what I expected: he was never 
right without his gun, and he mlfde as mucli^ 
havoc amongst the birds as a wolf^s^rTitircp-^ 
fold. The living shall now be yours, if you? will 
have it. I know what pleasure it will give tin 
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parish; and 1 hope not the less to yourself and 
family- f 

“ I am, my dear fellow, yours, 

" Chables Seymour/* 

“ P. S. 1 have had some awkward affairs iu 
hand lately. Lord F. lpoks desperately grave. 
If you live at Ashhurst, who knows what it may 
do ? perhaps I may settle there sooner than any 
one thinks. Present every thing proper for me 
to your family. Pray write immediately.'" 

The answer was predetermined, and the re¬ 
quest instantly complied with. 

v 

“ My dear Sir Charles, 

“ There is not an offer in the power of man to 
make so acceptable to me as that of Ashhurst- 
church; but, as I cannot conscientiously retain 
it and Norbury, I must resign the former. Of 
Norbury, as the gift of my honoured and noble 
ftfend Lofd Tatz-Eric, I hope I may be inno¬ 
cently proud; but, beyond this feeling, I have 
been enabled^ to serve a very excellent man, 
who, by my resignation, might be exposed to 
the same inconveniencies I have happily been the 
means to remove. But, my dear Sir Charles, I 
am sure you will feel*-how much I rely upon 
your friendship, when I not only decline this 
ifproof, but venture to ask another. If you have 
i$OsOfifei ^prospect to succeed Mr. Wilmot, in 
case'I do not, permit me to recommend Mr. 
Eustace; by which you will obtain .a very 
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amiable friend, obtain for the parish a pious and 
residing clergyman, and give all your friends 
here an agreeabldtand valuable associate We 
arc tnucl pleased at 3 'our suggested return. 
Come to us again, dear Sir Charles; the country 
wants the master of Seymour Hall; return to us, 
and we will revive the happy days that are gone. 
That many such are yet in store fey* yoi^ is the 
sincere wish of your faithful, affectionate, and 
obliged 

“ Bonville.” 

Sir Charles Seymour hastened to show the 
letter to Lord Fitz-Eryi. 

“ It is as I expected,” said his lordship; u but I 
sec his heart is at Ashhurst, and all shall be done 
to fix it tli^rc: I am as anxious for his personal 
happiness, as I consider myself bound to promote 
his temporal welfare. You will hear from him 
again very soon. Sir Charles. If he accepts 
Ashhurst, ^ill you live at Seymour Hall ?” 

“ That I will; and go to iterithrffiore pleasure 
than ever I did in my life.” 

“ That is enough,” said his lordship; {t you 
iqay rely upon me, and the other gentlemen in 
trust, to make your return perfectly easy and 
honourable.” 

Sir Charles d&fSrted; and Lord Fitz-Erin wrote 
instantly to Woodfield. m 

" My dear young Friend, 

“ I have been acquainted by Sir Charles With 
all that tias passed. Accept Ashhurst: 1 ner—* 

VOL. 11 8 
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ceive it is your Canaan. My regard and friend¬ 
ship shall accompany you wherever you are. 
To make your generous heart'easy, Mr. Eustace 
shall have Norbury if you resign it. Write one 
line to say if the arrangement meets your ap¬ 
probation, and all shall be done to promote the 
accomplishment. v 

u Yours, 

“ Fitz-Erin.” 

i( My Lord, 

u You, who can so well read my heart, I hope 
are'sensible of its present feelings. If gratitude 
and reverence such as mine could be expressed 
by words, I would trespass upon your lordship’s 
commands, and write line upon line. Be pleased 
to accept my most respectful silence in their 
testimony. My earthly wishes go no further 
than the possession of Lord and Lady Fitz- 
Erin’s regard, and to live and die at Asbhurst. 

“ I am, my lord, with the most profound 
respect anaV^efe-enfce, your lordship’s much 
obliged and grateful servant, 

“ Edgar Bonville.” 

* i 

Lord Fitz-Erin took the open letter in his hand 
to the dressing-room of his lady. u This young 
man,,” said he, presenting it Yd her ladyship, 
44 will not meet my intentions to pave his way to 

bishopric. I really honour and love him so 
T ,inticnJ*tBSt*5 should rejoice to see him endowed 
With episcopal dignity.” 

/ i M Ah!” said Lady Fitz-Erin, “I* know he 
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thinks * ambition does not become a churchman 
and, unless in a shower of mitres one should 
alight upon his begd, he will remain, what is no 
less dignified, an upright, pious, and disinterested 
country clergyman. I must see this Ashhurst; 
it will be life under a new aspect to me; 1* 
am sure its moral atmosphere will be health to 
my mind, and balm $b my spirits; #nd, as I am 
recommended not to go to Ireland too early in 
the spring, I will accept Captain St. John’s in* 
vitation, and go after the birth-day to see this 
family of love.” 

“No moral atmosphere can be more pure than 
what aurrounds your ^adyship, but it shall be 
as you please,'” said her fondly attached lord. 
“ And now, that Sir Charles Seymour is satis¬ 
factorily disposed of, we will return again into 
Northamptonshire till after the Christmas holi¬ 
days.” 


CHAPTER* XIX. 

Oh! to which path soever he bend^ 

May Heaven on all hi# steps attend. 

Still watch and helpfiina on his way. 

His guard by guide by day ! 

For wheretttt’er that youth shall go, 

A spirit of we skies i^lll glow; ? 

Great was th*e joy that prevailed at Afehhuratj 
when it was known Edgar 
main there: that he, the beloved of all hdartp, 
was to live in its parsonagediouse, to piefcsh. 
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from its pulpit, was genuine satisfaction to every 
inhabitant of its parish; to Mr. and Mrs. Bon- 
ville, the consummation of alUtbeir wishes. 

Lord Fitz-Erin deputed his domestic chaplain 
to inform Mr. Eustace of the change that had 
occurred, and to whom he was indebted for the 
favour dispensed by his lordship. A mind less 
prepared then that of Mr. fcustace’s, to meet the 
ebb and flow of fortune with a steady sail, might 
have been shifted from its equal way by such an 
unexpected gale of prosperity. His heart was 
raised with pious transport to that protecting 
Being who thus inclined those of his fellow crea¬ 
tures to promote the welfare of himself and his 
little ones; and to Him his first thanks were 
given. He then deputed his kind informant to 
return his most grateful acknowledgments to 
Lord Fitz-Erin, its generous and benevolent 
agent; and to his young friend, his first patron, 
he addressed himself, expressing all the sensi¬ 
bility of hi^eelings, - as husband, .father, and 
friend ; requiring* that he might be allowed to 
relinquish from^e income of Norbury, what 
wou)4 makeAshhurst of equal value; and adding, 
there*Ws fall of wood marked for the ax.c, 
which <gettainly, as the $$st incumbent, was his 
due? that Mrs. Eustace must stiJJ call the green- 
'dhtStafer Mr. Bonville’s** room ; that Charles re- 
pbitedly asked when he wouldocome again to 
m&ibury; and that the country in a few months 
mticir, a full bloom of beauty, when its 

#ith episcopal Id appear more bright, if they 
/•l M Ah !” said im at the same season. 
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If there be felicity on earth, it is when humane 
and benevolent beings take from the heart of a 
tender father, fr^m the trembling bosom of a 
loud and apprehensive mother, th^ fearful cares 
ot parental solicitude, excited for those dear 
children, who, possessing every gift of nature, arfc 
crushed beneath the # frowns of fortflue,—hear 
them bless the hand dutstrctclied to help ; see them 
expanding in the sunshine they have opened to 
their path! 

Such was the happiness of Edgar Bonville ; 
and not one circumstance of his life afforded him 
more complacent delight than the prosperity of 
the family of Mr. Eustace. The brevity of his 
answer was not the soul of wit, but gf delicacy ; 
“ he accepted the green-room, and loved Here¬ 
fordshire too well to rob it of a single tree; but if 
it would be a satisfaction to Mr. Eustace, the 
copse should be considered his, and if ever he 
wanted it, he would claim it.” 

With the new year, the parsonage of Ash- 
hurst, that had so often been tbe*i9brae of*the 

' • <r 

hoy, received him; a man in years, but in gentle¬ 
ness, humility, and innocence, yet a boy. The 
old housekeeper was ostensibly reinstated in her 
former trust, but her ..office was now a sinecure. 
Saturday and Sunday were invariably passed 
there; the other days c?F the week were divided 
amongst the triple claims of Woodfield, Green 
Ilaycs, and Ashhurst Cottage. Swbetly affectiqg 
were the sensations their united 
meeting together the first time at the Parsonage, 
its late 'venerable inhabitant was rememb^^ 
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with sacred respect. Mrs. Bonville spoke of him 
as a tender daughter dwells upon the memory of 
a beloved father; the meek apd pious Abb6 du 
Plessis, the kind and gentle Sir Charles Seymour, 
passed in review before them, upon the very 
hearth that bad so often been the scene of their 


united intercourse. * 

<f It ig, a jqy in grief,“ said Mrs* St. John, u to 
be thus remembered; tears shed upon such an 
altar are a sweet sacrifice to the dead. The dead, 
how sacred ! v 

“ Olivia !’* said Mrs. Granville , t( you are above 
affectation; you will allow me to read your lines 
upon this subject. Nay, dp not look a denial, that 
you have not the resolution to speak. You know, 
my love, you might with as much justice refuse 
to read aloud, to write, sing, walk, or talk, be* 
cause others can do all these better than you.” 

“ 1 am almost a sceptic in that,” said Captain 
St. John; “ but you know, Miss Delancey, that 
love tempeis criticisms, as it magnifies beauties, 
so what cai{ liqve xo fear?” 

a From us, thy Olivia, nothing,” said Mrs. St. 
John;“ so, deasMrs.Granville, proceed with your 
kind intentions ; it is the place, it is the hour for 
the sentiments.” 


jjMrs. Graft ville took the paper from her pocket- 
book, and read‘ There is a joy in grief, when 
peace'difrells in the breast of the lpourner.* Thus 
fl^ffrffissian; what says Olivia ? 

v 4 k # 


“ When peace is in the mourner's breast. 
When sorrow’s wounds begin to heal, 
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When heaving bosoms find a rest, 

Tis then, 1 the joy of grief' we feel. 

When by the qjoon’s pale light we tread, 
From earth our thoughts will fondly steal. 
To muse upon the silent dead ; 

'Tis then, * the joy of grief’ we feel. 

And when within tlife wild wood’s gloom. 
Where summer-clouds no lights reveal. 
Fond memory animates the tomb. 

And then, * the joy of grief’ we feel. 

When by the evening’s darksome wave. 

The tears we seek not to conceal 
Fall o’er the hero’s watery grave, 

'Tis then, * the joy of grief we feel. 

The parting gift of love, so dear! 

Its auburn lock, the sacred seal. 

Awakes the conscious tender tear. 

Awakes the joy, e’en grief can feel. 


Soft tears that fond affections shed. 

Soft sighs that from our bosoms steal, 
Whitt mem'ry lives, though hope bjylcad. 
Speak the sad joy that gri#f caav'feel.” 


u My sweet Olivia,” said Mrs* St. John, ever 
first to express her glowing approbation, “ culti¬ 
vate your muse, that its flowers may entwine with 
the many that blootn around us. Hut, brother, 
thus you used to cha?m us; why do you allow 
your Pegasus jo halt? 1 am sure it never limped; 
that you need let it browse at the fo ot of Pgr -, 
nassus: but 1 must give you your wr^'tfrS, 1 blivipr^ 
said she, affectionately kissing hen 
gold aucl silver could not buy.” 


one 


that 
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u More prized than either,” said the blushing 
girl; “ but Mr. Bonvillc has not told us why his 
muse is silent.” 

i* 

“ Every man, at one time of his life, iny sister, 
fancies he is, or tries to be a poet; as it is said 
Mie would be a soldier/ When lie reads the 
strains of-his native bards, those who really are 
poets, and hears of the deed.: of his fellow-coun¬ 
trymen who have proved themselves soldiers, no 
wonder the feelings of poetry and heroism fire 
his soul, and rouse his fancy ; but to be indeed a 
poet, more is required than fancy, and the power 
to rhyme. It. a>ks, it demands an eye that can 
glance through space iu heaven and earth, and 
an imagination that can embody all that eye dis¬ 
cerns : an car that balances jn the scales of 


harmony the breathing subtleties of sound, and a 
power to penetrate the. hidden thoughts of man, 
and delineate the native loveliness of woman ; to 
analyse the feelings of the human heart, to sepa¬ 
rate the various passions of the soul, and to pos- 
sessjudgme^to temper and correct the plirensy 
of genius in its'i^st daring flights: this com¬ 
bination, my Fanny, is the possession of few : it is 
the gift of He^gen, and, like your kisses, is what 
jttld and silvellcannot buy; and this conscious¬ 
ness extinguished the rhyming propensities of my 
boyish inuse.” 

"Ah!” sighed Olivia, “ why did I thus ex¬ 
pose myself r** 

Vrfefsy**-ifcqjT not done so, my love,” said Mrs. 

6t You have shown your obliging na- 
^lIM^Coinplyiiig with the wishes cf your 
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friends, and have illustrated a compound sensa¬ 
tion in very pleasing verse: a violet is no less 
a tlower, a sweet and cherished flower, than is 
the rose, an all the consummate pride of beauty, 
bloom, and fragrance.” 

u Or,” added Edgar, “ to speak for my sister; 

* He shall feed his floefc like a shepherd! 7 no less 
divine music than Live sublime, full and glorious 
chorus of The Lord Omnipotent reigneth.” 

u Thank you, brother; when the great powers 
of Handel are to receive their due tribute, may 
you always speak for me.” 

“ No,” said Mr. St. John, “ it is through your 
medium, my Fanny, Handel speaks best for him¬ 
self.” 

There is hut one strain of music sweeter than 
his,” she replied, “ and that is the praise of those 
we love.” 

It was in January Bedford was expected, and 
the month was now considerably advanced: when 
the letters and papers of the day were brought, 
one of the farmer, to Mr. St. John, ajrjounced bis 
intended arrival at Green Hajes, within the 
suing week. , 

The papers were passed to Edgar, who read 
iifiem aloud. In detailing.the.presentations of the 
birthday, he paused a moment, and then with 
unaltered voice and eye proceeded with the 
subject. 

Since the marriage of Lady Sophia Cavana^ 
Bonville had never indulged her renjpn&teHVlk m *'815 
a being once so fondly beloved: the floweft she* 

s 5 


in* 

w 
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had most worn, the airs she had most fondly 
played, even the boohs she preferred, had never 
been cherished by him as ambiguous fuel to a 
flame, that h sense of duty had commanded 
should be extinguished. There was now a bar- 
tier between them stronger than rank or fortune, 
or all u tile conditions of men;” she was the wife 
of another; an object enshrined by the holy faith 
and purity of marriage, devoted at the same time 
to her husband and her God, his, and his only. 
The paragraph that had thus proved Edgar's con¬ 
quest over himself was this:— 

u Amidst the presentations yesterday, that of 
the young Marchioness of E. was the most at¬ 
tractive ; to say she was graciously received is 
but the common language of the occasion. She 
was received with the most distinguishing ap¬ 
probation ; Her Majesty saying in the hearing of 
those around her ,—* 1 Such marriages are the glory 
of my court, and the honour of the nobility.’ 
The birth, beauty, and virtues of the bride, and 
tills high cfcs^acter, hereditary honours, and per- 
pal qualifications of the bridegroom, brought 
the recollection Shakespeare’s Lady Blanche, 
and Lewis the .Dauphin. ‘ She a fair divided 
excellence, whose fulness of* perfection lies in 
him.’ *' ■■ 

* “ lire appearance of the Earl and Countess Fitz- 

Erin fully refuted the assertion, that the ge- 
muyrfeelit igs of nature are chilled or extin- 

the precincts of a court. Maternal 
|f>ride*and affection animated the matron dignity 
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of her ladyship’s fine countenance, yrhilst the 
most manly satisfaction glowed in that , of his 
lordship, as they each received the congratu¬ 
lation ofitheir Sovereign and their friends.” 

“ May such satisfaction be perpetuated to ge¬ 
nerations !” said Mrs. lionville; and Edgar, hap* 
pier than Macbeth, copld say, “ Amerr!” 

At the appointed time, Bedford arrived, and 
where be was, sport and gaiety took up their 
abode. Full of anecdote and narrative, he was 
the light of the winter’s day; his capacious heart 
taking in the whole family circle ; he was the son, 
the brother of all, but in the nursery of Green 
Hayes he was like the hero of Bums; there others 
might be happy, but he was glorious. Xe petit 
Harry .Bedford crowed with delight at his ap¬ 
proach; and whenever he met Mr. and Mrs. St. 
John, as *he was running over the house and 
grounds with the child in his arras, he would ex¬ 
claim, “ He must be a sailor, he shall be a sailor, 
shall he not, dear Fanny ? you see he has thrown 
aside his Coral, and is pplling aw^y at the hon 
buttons; look how fast his little fingers have hold 
of my collar!” These dear friends of Bedford’s 
were not more delighted and exhilarated by his 
gaiety than they \qpre gratified by his intellectual 
improvements, and the expansion of his mind. 

When Edgar first knew him on board the 
Guildford, he was alone the good humoured, 
careless ship-Boy; taken early from school, to 
pursue a profession at variance with J&sgap/wife 
tainments, he had fallen in with the habits erf thole 
around him; and excepting Robinson Cruso# and 
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a Collection of Shipwrecks,'* he seldom opened 
a book : an affectionate and intimate intercourse 
with Edgar Bonville could notfail to open anew 
source of observation, enjoyment, and consequent 
improvement, to a mind that had no mental in¬ 
capacity. During his late voyage, in which he 
had somewhat more lcisqre, he had sedulously 
availed himself of the various books that passed 
amongst the officers and passengers. The ele¬ 
gant preface of Dr. Currie to the Life of Burns, 
addressed to Captain James Graham, awakened 
an idea in Bedford’s mind , t( that Shakespeare, 
and Milton, and Ossian,” were not beneath the 
attention of a post-captain in a king’s ship; and 
subsequently, poetry, such'as tends to exalt and 
reline the soul, became the object of bis studious 
attention, along with that connected with his pro-, 
fession ; and histoiy, ancient and modern, the cor¬ 
ner-stone of all literary acquisitions. His personal 
improvements had kept pace with his intellectual 
progress ; the stripling had risen, and expanded 
to *he fine,«s^j?ct, and. well grown ybung man. 
T^us gladdening the hearts of all around him, he 
passed the early spring in Teesdale. Beneath the 
poof of the parsonage-house at Ashhurst, many 
an hour was passed with its beloved master, tb 
which his after-life would bear a happy testimony; 
the faith he had nominally professed became the 
vital doctrine of his heart, and the fundamental 
belief of the Christian the actuating spirit of his 

grief of his departure was allayed 
% tho* 41 attering hope, that, even before he sailed, 
they should all meet again. 
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Sir Charles and Lady Seymour had returned to 
their residence at Edinburgh, till arrangements at 
the Hall were made for their reception; which the 
anticipated visit of Lady Fiiz-Eriu to Teesdale 
was expected to facilitate. A letter from her 
ladyship confirmed the hopes of its accomplish¬ 
ment. Edgar read it^and passed it to Mrs. Bon- 
ville. “ Head the former part aloud, my dear 
mother, but spare me the remainder: wfiat I am 
my friends have made me; to them the praise 
her ladyship bestows is due.” Me left the room, 
a id Mrs. Bonville read aloud the letter. 


* 

“ London, May 18th. 

“ Detained in tow*n by strong domestic in¬ 
terests, it was only this morning the Marquis of 
E. f my daughter, and grandson, left me, aecom- 4 
panied by Lord Fitz-Erin, for Ireland. The 
former was very anxious to show his Hibernian 
castle.to his bride, and his bride and heir to his 
Hibernian friends. My lord, who possesses an 
hereditary affect ion for the green i^ie, was easily 
persuaded to accompany tdem. I too should 
have been of the party, had I been quite as well 
as 1 ought to he, when so much has been done 
for me, and had not the wish to see you, and all 
your Woodfield attractions, been very predomi¬ 
nant. When CaptaindSt. John was last in town, 
he told me his house would accommodate the 
ship’s crew of a first-rate, and that its mistress 
was a richer prize than a Spanish 
shall therefore hoist my dag in the admirals 
ship, but bespeak a cabin occasionally at Wood? 
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field ; observe, Bonville, I do not want a state one. 
There 1 anticipate the calm delights of life, and 
domestic happiness; delights most congenial to 
my native character/all various nature,.pressing 
on the heart/retirement, friendship, books. You 
&hall read Shakespeare to me, Milton, and the 
Book of ll'joks, from whence they drew their in* 
spiration ; your excellent parents shall show me 
virtue by the graces drcst; your new r brother, and 
his happy wife, love such as the golden age pre¬ 
sented. Yourself the man who holds his passions 
in subjection to his principles, and exercises his 
faculties for his own honour and the good of 
others,—shall show how beautiful is the obedience 
of the son, how graceful the affections of the 
brother, how amiable the devotions of the friend, 
and how sublime the character of the Christian, 
the fountain from whence those sweet waters 
flow. 

“ Frances Sophia Fitz-Erin.” 

P. S. Out of respect for the memory of the late 
Sir Charles S\£ r mour, I shall pass a few days at 
Seymour-Hall, previous to visiting Mr. St. John : 
seniority of acquaintance and years demand this 
attention.** 

*9 

“ Towards a woman who can thus write and 
feel/* said Mrs. Bonville,^ I shall have no appre¬ 
hensions. She condescends to seek us, and we will 
meet her in our own way; any feeble attempt to 
nLp.^hers would render us ridiculous, and coun- 
fWact J.he kind intentions of her visit-” 

. T Mr^. St. John received her ladyship's intimation 
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by the same post. In her morning’s ridq she called 
N upon Lady Seymour, who evinced great pleasure 
from seeing her; yet there was a discontented ex- 
pressiomin her voice and manner that conveyed 
the idea of wanting some one to listen to her 
complaints. 

u You are fond of ljding on horseback, I sup¬ 
pose, Mrs. St. John,* said the querulous lady, “ or 
Captain St. John would keep y 011 * 1 . carriage?” 

“ 1 love the exercise very much,” she replied, 
“ and its association with my horse: 1 have no use 
for a carriage; it would be a restraint upon my 
pleasure, and Mr. St. John’s liberty. I should lose 
much of bis company, for we frequently ride where 
a carriage could not pass. I am alwaysTeady by 
the time my horse is prepared; and I receive such 
an acceleration of health, cheerfulness, and spi¬ 
rits, from the exercise and air, the unconfined 
view of the country, and the company of Mr. St. 
John, that I return home the happiest of the 
happy. We receive more visits than we pay, and 
a carriage!, at our time of life, woijki be a super¬ 
fluous appendage to our carfcs and expenses.” 

u You are a very fortunate family, Mrs. St. 
John; every thing seems to go right with you.” 

• “ We are a vety happy family, my lady, and, 
as far as we can, we'don't suffer any thing to go 
wrong with us.” 

“ Oh, but you are lucky; there is a deal in 
beiug lucky, stnd in constitution and disposition, 
that does not depend upon ourselves.” - 

“ But a great deal depends upon ourselvtfe, 
madam: we may improve the soil, and cultivate 
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fruits and flowers; we may neglect the ground, 
and thorns and thistles will over-run it; it is with 
our minds, as it is with our gardens—pine-apples 
will not grow there naturally, but we nuny force 
them; all that is amiable and good may be in¬ 
creased by being cherished and exercised.” 

“ Your mamma,'” interrupted Lady Seymour, 
as though thorns and thistles were fruits and 
flowers to her; “ has both a son and daughter 
fixed happily, and near to her, whilst 1, who have 
but one son, am left alone.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said Mrs. St. John, very 
seriously ; “ if you would withdraw your rcseut- 
ment from Sir Charles, you might have both son 
and daughter; a daughter, Who would perhaps be 
child, companion, and friend to you.” 

“ Mrs. St. Joint, I will not hear her spoken of; 
1 want no such daughters. 1 have another vexa¬ 
tion too just now'; iny Lady Fitz-Erin writes me 
word, she shall visit me for a few days this week, 
and only waits my answer.” 

Mrs. St. John was silent from surprise, and a 
feeling more passive; and less agreeable. 

et If Sir Charles had been living, it would have 
been very well; Kecould have entertained her lady¬ 
ship^. I cannot. 1 have reduced my domestics, and 1 
do not want London servant# here, to make those 
that remain dissatisfied ;Jpeannot receive gay 
ca*qpa$fr>r and I must be obliged to write, and 
Kiln?''*o, and that is a great trouble,-for 1 am 
jt>pf practice. I understand her ladyship 
infans to visit Green Hayes; so that I shall see 
h^j^ilst she is in the country.” 
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“ We shall be very glad to see you, madam, 
N whilst the Countess is with us. My brother pur¬ 
poses meeting her at Doncaster.” 

“ Oh, be is attentive to every one >pray tell him 
I think it long since he was at Scymour-Uall.” 

u I will remind him, and now will wish youB 
ladyship a good morning.” 

“ 1 will walk with»you to the Hall-door,” said 
Lady Seymour; “ I have not betfti ouf of the 
house this fortnight: I have never seen your little 
boy, Mrs. St.John, but I hear it is a fine child.” 

“ it is well that the horses are at the door, and 
X-so near it,” she replied; t( for my boy is an in¬ 
exhaustible subject.” 

Mrs. St. John mounted her horse, spfjke to it 
in a language it seemed perfectly to understand, 
and by mutual consent, they cantered over the 
turf: her "servant hearing Lady Seymour say as 
ho rode past, “ it is a fine thing to have health and 
strength;” whilst he, who was not ignorant of 
the infirmities of her ladyship’s temper, thought 
it was a fiiifcr thing to have;cheerfulness and good 
humour. • 

The day before Lady Fitz-Erin left London for 
the North, passing along Oxford-street, she dis¬ 
cerned amongst tl^p throng Bedford; and putting 
up her hand to him, arrested the quick step with 
which the London pedestrians vie with the mo¬ 
tion of carriages and horses. Her ladyship had 
met with him*a few weeks before, at a public 
exhibition, where he was immediately reco<*pbM 
by Lord Dunmeath, to whom he spake of bis lata 
visit to Teesdale, his little namesake, and^other 
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circumstances, that proved how much he was re¬ 
garded til ere; and that he was in hopes to renew 
his visit before he left England. The coachman 
drew up to the pavement, and lie was hi a mo¬ 
ment at the carriage. 

, “ Are you under sailing orders, Mr. Bedford?” 
said her ladyship.” 

u No, madam.” 

“ Art you Ut present under any orders ?” 

u 1 should be very glad to receive any from 
} r our ladyship.” 

t( Then will you,” said she, gaily , 11 can you,” 
said she, more seriously, u go down into the 
North with me ? 1 leave London to-morrow, and 
I shall Tie very glad of your company vis-a-vis in 
the landau.” 

“ I shall have the greatest pleasure,” said he, 
his face glowing with its anticipation, “ to accept 
the honour your ladyship offers me. I am now 
going after letters, that will determine whether I 
sail this month or in September; may I be per¬ 
mitted to inform you of their result?” 

“ At two o’clock to-morrow, 1 leave Grosvcnoi 
Square; in the .intermediate time, scud me word 
of your de^ision : Good nStorning.” 

The arrangements were favourable to the pre- 
Sfrfif wishes of Bedford, and he informed Lady 
Fltz-Eiiri that he would flot fail being in Gros- 
venor Square at the appointed hopr. 

Lady Fitz-Erin travelled with four post horses 
oite^lfuld, and t ,two female servants, in an aftci 
carriage; two of her own horses, which were tt 
remaffi with her in the country, were led by t 
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postilion, and waited for her at the last stage. 
'They posted with the utmost expedition, dining 
at the close of eacfy day’s journey ; and were most 
agreeably surprised at Ferry Bridge, to be met 
by Edgar Bonvillc, who was waiting to hand her 
ladyship from the carriage. 

“ This,” said Lady Fitz-Erin, as they entered 
the apartment of the*inn,“ is indeed anticipating 
my wishes; and to see you thus,'” looking upon 
him with the sweetest approbation, “ is a con¬ 
summation of my present happiness." 

And never since God created man in his own 
image had any human being approached nearer 
his divine original: nature had given hiyp all her 
primal attributes; his childhood had been phy¬ 
sically and morally happy ; its beauty unspoiled 
by injudicious restraints, and severe prohibitions, 
or the innocence of his youth degraded by vio¬ 
lent passions, or unworthy pursuits; they had 
expanded into the perfection of all that was 
“ express and admirable” in man. With " form 
and moving” most graceful^he was just so lall 
as to unite his height with the idea of one 
whom “ the dominion of every thing upon the 
earth was given;” his beautiful dark brown hair 
waved, and parted* over his open brow, defining 
the tine contour of his head; whilst “ his eye sub¬ 
lime’’ declared the infinitude of his faculties, its 
sweetness tendering its absolute rule: over all 
his features was diffused that irresistible beauty, 
that flows from the habitual practice and pos¬ 
session of every goad gift, sense, gentleness* 
compassion, benevolence, and piety, thos^affec- 
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tions of the soul, that impress the features with 
their own celestial beauty and characteristics. 

“ To see you thus,” -repeated her ladyship, 
li conlirms alt that my sainted mother predestined 
you to be; all that mv lord and I felt assured 
•you would become.” 

The cl6'cp mourning uhat Lady Fitz-Erin yet 
wore, infolding her line tall tigure, accorded with 
the deference to her departed parent, which she 
saw was felt by Edgar. “ These customary signs 
of woe,” said her ladyship, “ it is a solace to me 
to prolong; L feel them as the last external asso¬ 
ciation with the death of Lady C-, but the re¬ 

membrance of her excellence will remain for 
« _ * 

ever within.” .Bedford now entered, and the car¬ 
riages were announced. 


CHAPTER XX. 

What more felicity can fall to creature - 
’Than to enjoy delight with liberty, 

And to be lord of all the works of nature 
That reign in th* air from earth to highest sky, 

To feed on flowers, and fruits of glorious feature. 

To take whatever thing doth please the eye? 

'fa Who rests not pleased with such happiness, 

Well worthy she to taste of wretchedness. 

Spenser. 

tr‘ ^ 

ATATie desire of Lady Fitz-ErU. Edgar gave 
horse to her attendant, and took his seat 
% the side of Vied ford. 

£ ** And now,” said her ladyship, “ J am, greatly 
ported, the church, and the wooden walls, i 
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only want the sword, and Lord Fitz-Erin’s motto 
would be verified, ‘ My God, my king, and my 
sword.’ ” 

s< Oh H* said Bedford , et a thousand swords 
would leap from their scabbards to defend your 
ladyship, if such aid was required.” 

“Alas!” said she, % it was not so* in behalf 
of that unfortunate and noble minded yrincess, 
whose fate elicited the energetic language of Mr. 
Burke; she was left for the murderous guillotine, 
to fill the measure of French iniquity, by shed¬ 
ding the blood of its legitimate sovereigns.” 

“ The extent of revolutionary atrocity could 
not have been perceived,” said Edgar fe “ or all 
Europe would have risen, and cried' hold/” 

“ What follows the letting out of strife, my 
dear young friend, as the letting out of water,” 
she replied, “ may be easily foreseen; and surely 
all nations will be warned by France how they 
open its floodgates.” 

“ They brought forward an English precedent,” 
said Bedford, “ and retorted upon us the death of 
the first Charles.” 

“ A bad deed,” said her ladyship, “ can nevei 
be sanctioned by a bad precedent: take the opi* 
nion of all the good and the moderate men oi 
the opposite party at that time, and you will fine 
they thought the death of the king wanton anc 
barbarous; by no means necessary to the accorn 
plishment of tlie measures they had in view, ant 
sincerely deplored that so much jjpwer had beer 
placed in the hands of a sanguinary and ambi 
tious faction. It is the opinion of many, tha 
one nation has no right to interfere wijth the^in 
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ternal affairs of another. If so, we have no right 
to enforce the abolition of a lucrative, though 
, horrid, traffic upon the French'; for though it may 
he said, that humanity impels it, it may be also 
said, that humanity prompted to the assistance 
of so many excellent and exalted beings, who 
suffered during the reigp of terror and of li¬ 
censed murder in France: there is great dignity 
in consistency of word and action; it might be 
more prudent to stand by, or go on to the other 
side, an unconcerned spectator of the scene : but 
surely it is not so generous; and what is noble in 
individuals must be still more so in nations, upon 
whom the eyes of the earth are fixed.'” 

et It agrees more with the creed of the sailor," 
said Bedford; “ but they are no politicians.” 

Neither are we,” said her ladyship ; lt I be¬ 
lieve we form the trio that are excluded from 
politics ; women, sailors, and churchmen. The 
two former have only to obey commands, and 
the latter to pray that the sword may he sheathed, 
and peace reign amongst men.” 1 

“ But we arc all 'human beings,” said Edgar, 
iC and humanity prompts and authorises the 
powerful to protect the weak, redress the injured, 
and defend the right; in such,a cause, England 
has drawn her righteous sword for the Lord, and 
for Gideon.” * 

At the close of the following day, they entered 
the avenue of Green Hayes; and Edgar, who had 
refaarked that Lady Fitz-Erin rather sought than 
shunned the mention of her mother, observed, 
"that-he had heard Lady C.^express Ler par¬ 
tiality for an avenue,” 
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u All her partialities,” said her ladyship, “ were 
founded upon the best affections ; an avenue was 
produced both by $he taste and the hand of our 
ancestor^, as such is venerable in sentiment and 
effect; it brings the mind more borne than a, 
boundless range of prospect; it cxalt^ the past 
jver the present, which you know raises us in 
die scale of thinking beings, and Uncertainly in¬ 
spires those solemn feelings that lead to reflec¬ 
tions, by which the heart is softened and amended: 
that it leads to Green Hayes,” continued her lady¬ 
ship, with the sweetest expression, “ is sufficient 
to give it favour with me.” 

Lady L 7 itz-Evm*s reception was most agreeable 
to her sense of propriety: a very respectful, but 
easv and unaffected manner, with the most re- 
fined hospitality, marked Mr. and Mrs. St. John’s 
sense of the favour she was conferring. To them 
and Mr. Bonville she was not a personal stranger^ 
therefore her attentions were more particularly 
directed t<^ Mrs. Bonville, with whom she ap¬ 
peared much pleased; and *vhen Mrs. St. John 
introduced Mrs. Granville and Olivia, as “ dear 
friends of the family,” she very graciously said, 
4< then friends of mine also.” 

A suite of apartments was appropriated for her 
ladyship’s accommodation, and so orderly were 
her servants, and with such genuine good-hreed- 
ing she met the habits of the family, that her 
visit, whilst it afforded the highest pleasure, oc¬ 
casioned little interruption to theit dome^ic ar¬ 
rangements. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bonville, Edgar, and Bedford, 
always joined the dinner party; and the suc¬ 
ceeding evenings presented tlie feast of reason 
and the How of soul. They were the happy few 
who sat apart with elevated thoughts, and dis¬ 
course sweet, charming the soul with eloquence— 
lt from grave to gay, froiii lively to scvcre. 1, 

Lady Eitz-JSrin spoke with understanding upon 
the prominent subjects of the day, considering 
that, as history is but the politics of the past, so 
shall the politics of the present be history for 
posterity ; and that, to be ignorant of the history 
of England in its various periods, w as to be de¬ 
ficient i'\ the fundamental sources of colloquial 
pleasure. The charm of Mrs. Granville’s cha¬ 
racter was felt and understood by Lady Fitz- 
Erin: her gentleness marked the gentlewoman, 
and her firm and decided sentiments, in all opi¬ 
nions of right and wrong, proved her the woman 
of sound judgment and steady mind: her me- 
mpry w r as stored by reading with extensive in¬ 
formation ; in the <most clear and concise lan¬ 
guage, without apparent study or effect, she pos¬ 
sessed the power to impart to others wliat she 
had herself attained, and, though appearing the 
least obtrusive, always bearing the most brilliant 
part in conversation. In the plain and unvaried 
dress, and easy and elegant manners, Lady Fitz- 
Erin saw “ th # e Castilian every where*;” and, as 

” At four o’clock we embarked in a large passage-boat, 
and sailed down the Tagus for Lisbon. There were about 
fifty passengers [on board, divided into two classes: the 
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approbation is generally mutual, fortfjiere must be 
a sympathy with those who approve and those 
by whom the pleasing sentiment is excited. Mis. 
Granville as iimmediately distinguished the ac¬ 
complished and high-bom woman of quality, 
as die tender, affectionate, and gracious being, 
who cherished all th^ domestic virtues and en¬ 
dearments of an Englishwoman’s heart. 

Worship and birth to her were known 
By look, by bearing, and by tone, 

Not by furr’d robe, and broider’d zone. 

The sweet and timid graces of Olivia Delaney 
received the condescending favour of Lady Fitz- 
Erin, who told Mrs. St. John she was like those 
delicate flowers, whose pencilled shades and re* 

i 

* 

common people occupied the hold, the rest took their scats* 
at the stem. Amongst those was a man who apparently had 
mistaken his rank, if one might judge by his dress: he was 
hare-foot, wore a long beard, and pilgrim’s scapulet j he was 
about thirty years of age, of good stature, well proportioned, 
and swarthy complexion. I found by his conversation*that 
he was a Spaniard. There was sonfelhing in his planner that 
interested me very much: his conversation was placid, and 
bespoke a firmness of niind^ such as we admire in a virtuous 
span struggling with misfortunes. When we arrived at 
Lisbon, I requested he would permit Hie to pay his passage. 
He thanked me, by saying—“ I have sufficient for this pur¬ 
pose. It is true, my appareMrespeaks my poverty (looking at 
his naked feet), therefore you may be surprised that I took 
my seat in your*company; but the true Castilian thinks 
himself honoured or disgraced not by his garb, but in Ji;$ 
actions.” 

Vide Murehy’s Travels ik Portugal. 

VOL. II. T % 
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ceding cplours extort no public admiration till 
drawn close to the eye, or viewed through a 
microscope, when all their beauty is displayed 
and acknowledged; that she was a flower more 
fitted for the bosom than the parterre. Thus ap¬ 
proved and invited, she frequently passed her 
mornings in her ladyship's dressing-room, ar¬ 
ranging her flower-stands, reading aloud, or 
assisting her m disposing the indigenous plants 
of the country. 

Visits of ceremony had passed between the 
Countess Fitz-Erin and Lady Seymour; but this 
morning the former was gone up to the Hall 
to try her powers of reconciliation betwixt Sir 
Charles and his mother. 

Edgar and Bedford were walking between 
Woodfield and Green Hayes, when the latter 
said —' {< That is a sweet little girl, Bonville, that 
Olivia; I feel like a brother towards her.” 

“ Any thing more, Bedford 

u No, upon my honour, I must not think fur¬ 
ther than brotherly love. I must be a sailor for 
years to cpme, and my heart must be where my 
treasure is; therefore all my loves must be divided 
amongst the favourite ladies of the Honourable 
Company and ship-owners; nothing less than 
Marchionesses and Countesses for me till I lay by, 
and then a British sailolr can always find some 
kind-hearted girl who will share his land-cabin 
with him. No, Bonville, lam determined not to be 
in love till 1 am in luck; my heart is free as the 
breeze, and open as the ocean. The time, I hope, 
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will come when independence will make uiv 
actions as free as mv heart. 

Independence— 

Aravcn’s next best gift to that of 
Life, and an immortal soul ; the 
Life of life, that to the banquet high, 

And sober ine.il gi^es taste, to the bovt’d 
lioof fair dream’d repose, and to the 
Cottage charms. 

In your absence, my dear Bonvillc, the taste 
that you awakened has not been without applica¬ 
tion ; and I know more verse than the * sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft/ But yonder is the 
little Harry; he is going for his morning’s walk; 

1 must be one of his bearers.” 

Away went the affectionate creature; at whose m 
sight the infant could scarcely be withheld in the 
arms of his nurse. 

Edgar took a circuitous path to the house : rt> 
fleeting upon the conversation that had passed, 
lie asked lymself whether lie should have rejoiced 
in the acknowledged affection of Bedford for 
Olivia ? his heart answered No. And his feelr 
ings when thus proved, convinced him that hr 
;jt least felt more than a brotherly love for her. 
imperceptible haif been the commencement and 
progress of his attachment: he had often thought, 
she resembled the fair vision that had trod with 
him the ocean path, and disappeared at Madeira; 
but, whether he loved her because she didder 
fancied the resemblance becaustf he lovgd her, 
he knew, not. So true is it that the poi^er and 

t 2 
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influence, of a first attachment is never wholly 
obliterated; and that, like the impression of a 
delightful dream, it gives a tone of tenderness to 
the feelings of the ensuing day : the heart, even 
when reposing on the more stable satisfactions of 
life, still acknowledges that, when “ such things 
were they were most dear*” Possessed of every 
feminine grace and virtue, who was so worthy to 
succeed one that bad been so beloved as Olivia ? 
that Olivia, who was the darling of his parents 
and friends, and who so largely contributed to 
the happiness of his family. 

“ Tso, dear Bedford !” he mentally exclaimed ; 
u soon piay your spirit and enterprise contribute 
to your wished-for independence; soon may 
some black-eyed Susan requite your love; but 
Olivia must be mine.” 

As a blessed omen, she just then appeared—a 
messenger of kindness to a pensioner of Mrs. 
Granville’s. 

“ I will accompany you, 11 said Edgar, drawing 
her arm within his, u and Peggy may return. 
I am thrown out this morning : Bedford is with 
his boy, Lady Fitz-Erin gone up to Seymour 
Hall, Fanny is intent on'household duties, Mrs. 
Granville is copying papers of importance foi 
Mr. St. John, and 1 am quite glad to meet with 
some one whose occupation I can join.” 

“ How beautifully she writes!” said Olivia. 
“ Does it not remind you, Mr. Bonville, of those 
lines of Mrs. Barbauld’s, on a lady’s writing 

“ I am ashamed to say I do not know them; 
for which I ask that very superior woman’s 
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pardon. Will you repeat them to \n«, Olivia: 
and then I am sure I shall never forget them.” 

The timid girl, t who could not deny her ac¬ 
quaintance with them, almost trembled at the 
sound of her own voice when reciting from me¬ 
mory. In accents soft and low she repeated— * 

• 

“ Her even lines hdt steady temper show; 

Neat as her dress, ami polish'd as lull browf 
Strong as her judgment, easy as her air ; 

Correct though free, and regular though fair; 

And the same graces o’er her pen preside 
That form her manners, and her footsteps guide.” 

u They are excellent,” said Edga^ “ and 
possess all the requisites of comparative de¬ 
scription; every word tells its purport, and all 
arc most.admirably adapted to Mrs. Granville: 
she. bv whom vour manners have been formed, 
and your footsteps guided.” 

“ Vcs, indeed,” said Olivia, “ I am very 
in such a friend. Hut, Mr. Honvillc, though not 
at all apropos, did y’ou *evgr see Lady Sophia 
(’aviiim?” 

“ Vcs, I accompanied her to Madeira,” re¬ 
plied he, struck by the'abruptncss of the question. 

" i never heard*you speak of her,” continued 
Olivia; “ and what u lovely creature she must 
have been!” 

“ How docs # that appear to vou^Olivia:” 

“ When 1 was this morning in Lady Ijjz- 
Lrin’s dressing-room, I saw a miniature jiieture 
lying upon the table. Though 1 did not^cek to 
look, I could not help to sec. Her ladyship 
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drew the picture nigher to me, and said—* It is 
the resemblance of my daughter; but less lovely 
than the original.* Oh, Mr. ( I3onviIle, what a 
captivating creature she must have been! the 
light brown hair so wavy and luxuriant, the 
forehead so fair, and the deep blue eye so ten¬ 
derly expressive, j*et possessing such retiring 
sweetness, 'fill I saw that picture, I thought 
no eyes could be handsome that weie not so large, 
and clear, and penetrating, as those of Mrs. St. 
.1 ohn.” 

Edgar attended in silence; but Olivia had 
ceased speaking. 

“ Do you know/’ said ho, seriously, u that you 
have been delineating yourself? had you not 
lirst called the original to my recollection, 
1 should have thought it was the picture of 
Olivia.” 

“ Flattery from you, Mr. lionvilie! 1 must 
have mistaken you, or you must have mistaken 
yourself.” 

» < 

He continued silpnt'j and apparently thought¬ 
ful ; and Olivia, who had never heard the accents 
of reproach addressed to him, trembled at the 
idea of having offended one so good, and whom 
everv friend she had on earth loved so well. 

•r 

Housing himself with animation from the ab¬ 
straction that had alarmed her, he said—- 

“ Olivia, you greatly resemble Lady Sophia 
Qivana, the loveliest being my eyes ever con¬ 
templated : in* you 1 see similar virtues and 
similar beauties, without any obstacles of for¬ 
tune or condition to forbid my aspiring hopes 
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that you may be mine, the sister of yopr Fanny 
—the daughter of Mrs. Bonville! Wjll you re¬ 
ceive my affections, which were never offered to 
any other woman; but 1 will have no disguise 
with you, my open-hearted Olivia, once excited 
by her who resembles yourself. You do nof 
answer me: if I have offended you, IVili never 
speak upon the subject more.” 

“ Offended!” said she, “No obstacles* of for¬ 
tune ! Mr. Bonville, 1 have no fortune. What 
would Mr. and Mrs. Bonville—■” 

She paused, unable to proceed. 

“ My father’s and mother’s opinion upon this 
subject is well known Jo me: they will jiot con¬ 
trol me in what is so important to my hap¬ 
piness, that no one but myself can judge what 
will promote it. They know that every man, 
when he becomes a man, independent of their 
care and support, is entitled by nature and by 
law, as he is qualified by feeling, to know what 
will make him happy; but they also know that 
respect and affection for their opinions will guide 
my choice. Will you then he mine, Olivia; to 
liv£ for ever with me at Ashhuust; still to be 
)'uur Mrs. Granville’st31ivia f" 

Her bounding heart choked her speech; but, 
with suffused checks and stealing tears, she put 
out her little hand, tvhich spoke a language 
Fdgar could jeadily interpret. He seized the 
tacit consent; and, pressing it between his, said— 
“ 1 accept the precious pledge;*my heart aslis 
no more on earth: you and Ashluirst are mine. 
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We arc notf in sight of Mrs. Granville's house: 
1 will call <npon you there in an hour, when we 
shall reach Green Hayes by dinner-time. Re¬ 
member,” said he, pressing the hand' he had 
fondly retained, “ this is my own; soon, very 
soon, I hope to be claimed in the sight of men 
and angels.” • 

No woman could be more calculated to con¬ 
tribute to the happiness of Edgar Bonville than 
Olivia Delaney. Upon the pure soil of her own 
virtues, Mrs. Granville had transplanted her ta¬ 
lents; and the graces of Mrs. Bonville and her 
Fanny were reflected in the mind and manners 
of their kittle friend. Site had known sorrow, 
and endured adversity; and her grateful heart 
flowed with tender affection to those friends, 
and pious thanks to that Heaven, who had led 
her steps to the happiness she enjoyed. Her 
dress, partaking of the simplicity that marked 
Mrs. Granville’s, was elegant, and well calculated 
to please ail persons of correct tasle, whilst its 
propriety and neatness were perfectly consistent 
for the wife of a clergyman ; who, though un- 
required to affect or assume any singularity of 
appearance, is bound to set an example of mo¬ 
deration in all things that becomes her sex. 

Had Olivia been taxed with loving Bonville, 
she would have said —“ She loved all that bore 
his name;” unaware, even to herself, that he 
wes an exclusive object; and that to see him, 
and listen to his praise from all the villagers, was 
the de'iglit of her existence: but when she was 
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assured from himself that she was ifrhe choice of 
his heart, and the woman of his affections, hap¬ 
piness pure as angels feel filled her bosom. 

Bonville arrived at the cottage within the 
hour, and proposed taking Meadow Field oil 
their return, it it would not weary Olivia, Eta 
had heard in the village that his presence was 
required there. OR via, who felt not “ any mix¬ 
ture of earth’s mould,” could not admit \he idea 
of weariness, and readily complied. 

In every habitation content, comfort, and 
thankful hearts resided. The houses were so 
clean within and so pretty without, the gardens 
so neat, and the verdure so abundant, that they 
were alike beautiful to the eye and to the heart, 
adorning the face of the earth, and delighting 
the bosopi of the benevolent: nor was it in the* 
power of Olivia to restrain the thanks of its in¬ 
mates, ior the various attentions she was in the 
constant practice of paying them. * 

“It is^a. blessed charity,” said Edgar; u a 
noble monument of the goodness of two of the 
best of men. And happy shall we be, Olivia, 
to live within the daily contemplation of its 
effects." 0 

lie received nef answer. 

u From such happiness as ours,” said he, 
the tumults of the ^orld, tost by ungenerous 
passions, sink away. You are silent, iny be¬ 
loved Olivia: does not your heart accord with 

* * vi ^ 

mine f” 

“ An hour ago,” said she, “ I thought there 
was happiness on earth without alioy ; bRt—” 

T 5 
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“ But what r” asked Edgar; il can time, so 
short a tinje, iiave made a difference r” 

“ Oh ! then I forgot l had a father; one who, 
ihougli unworthy your esteem, is still my father: 
how can I make an engagement that will forbid 
my reunion with him for ever ?” 

“ Heaven forbid you should do that, Olivia! 
Your father shall be my father, in all that duty 
exacts: we will love him when he wishes it, and 
serve him when we can benefit him ; and, should 
it please Heaven to turn his heart, ours shall be 
open to him. Now, then, speak to me; is there 
any other alloy?” 

il None, but to be assured that possessing your 
affections will not deprive me of Mr. and Mr*'. 
BonvilleV* 

u I can give you that assurance, and very soon 
they will make it doubly sure. ( shall not see 
you again, Olivia,” said he, as they arrived at 
the termination of the avenue, “ from this even¬ 
ing till Sunday; a long absent e in my calendar. 
But, I trust, the time is not far distant, when 
wherever 1 am, you will be theie also. I see 
Lady l ; itz-Erin\s carriage returning from Sey¬ 
mour Hall. I hope she Las been a successful 
mediator; for, even with you, ;ny happiness will 
not be perfected, without seeing the companion 
of my childhood, and the son of its early friend, 
properly reinstated in his own mansion.” 

He then saw Olivia to the house; and, re- 
"tuJuing down the avenue, met the carriage of 
JL.ady Eitz-Erin. The servants stopped at his 
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approach, and he seated himself, by Jier desire, 
at her side. 

“ I have failed in the express purport of my 
visit. L&dy Seymour is inexorable. I informed 
her that it was the intention of Sir Charles to 
reside at the Hall; which met the entire appro¬ 
bation of Lord Fitz-Eflin, Mr. Manners, and Mr. 
Bonville; but that*a house would be prepared 
for her at York, Durham, or more immediately 
in this neighbourhood, if more agreeable.—- 
* I will hot Jive at any of them,* was hjer un¬ 
gracious reply. * If I am to be turned out, I 
will choose my own place; and I will thank your 
ladyship to inform Lqrd Fitz-Erin I shall live at 
Bath, and go there directly. All that ITelongs to 
me has been packed up long/ I left the ob¬ 
durate woman,” said Lady Fitz-Erin, “ really* 
nursing her wrath. But, as I know my lord is 
very anxious to conciliate her, and to fix the son 
of his late friend respectably in his own house, 
you must try yjur powers, Bonville; and, if that 
effort fails, she must be left to the consequences 
of her obstinacy. The greatest calamity that 
can be inflicted upon man or woman is to be 
abandoned to their own wilfulness: they then 
become the agents of their own punishment, and 
have cast off the help that might have saved 
them. I think we sbftll have time for another 
turn down the avenue; and I wish to speak to 
you upon a far more agreeable Subject—to say 
to you how much pleasure your whole fatrfiiy 
have afforded me. It is delightful to lodk upon % 
life uncler such a phasis: theu there'?is that 
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sweet little Olivia. I could not take awav the 

wt 

pet-lamb oT Mrs. Granville; or, deprived as I 
now am of my dear companion, I would gladly 
replace her with Miss Delaney. You look very 
significantly, Bonville: 1 have been used to read 
your niiiid.in your face; bow am I to interpret 
its present expression r” * , 

“ Your ladyship may say to me as Nathan did 
to David, for I have not been so scrupulous. 
I have begged Olivia of herself, and have the 
confidence to ash Mrs. Granville to ratify the 
gift. Your ladyship’s approbation confirms my 
happiness ; and I only have to hope that, as my 
wife, slie may retain it, and possess your future 
regard.” 

Ladv Fitz-Erin’s countenance was radiant with 

mf 

joy.—“ Oh, my young friend!” she energetically 
exclaimed, “ to be assured of your happiness 
will be the security of mine; for I have never 
lost the sense of your noble and self-denying 
sacrifice—your upright and disinterested can¬ 
dour. The in archie ness will rejoice to hear of 
your felicity ; and in the choice you have made, 
I trust it will be established. 1 have frequently 
thought there was a strong resemblance betwixt 
my Sophia and Mrs. Granville's Olivia. I re¬ 
frained from remarking this to you, Bonville; 
which, I trust, you will understand. I did not 
doubt your strength of mind to meet the subject; 
biit„thut I would not have it thought I had any 
sinister motive, or that I should presume to 
direct or lead your affections; mine has been 
attracted towards Miss Delaney with somewhat 
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of maternal feelings; as your wile, the tic will 
be sweeter anti more closely drawn/ I propose 
remaining here another week, and shall then 
proceed to Derwent Priory: when my visit is 
paid there, my lord will fetch me to Ireland,, 
where I shall continue the summer apd autumn. - 
Your confidence |his morning lias materially 
contributed to the tranquillity oS my aiind. 1 
shall leave you under the impression of the hap¬ 
piest feelings; all of which I am sure Lord Fitz- 
Erin will sympathise with.” 

Bonville delayed not a moment to inform his 
father and mother of the events of the morning, 
which met their full # and most delighted appro¬ 
bation. 

The steady mind of Mrs. Granville was almost, 
overcome by such a blessed prospect for her 
adopted child. “ Now, my Olivia P she eja¬ 
culated, “ shall the sorrows and the sufferings 
of thy mother be expiated in thy felicity.” 

When ,tbe ladies were alone in the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Bonville took ♦the hand of Olivia, 
and, leading her to Lady Fitz-Erin, said, “ Will 
your ladyship permit me to present the dear 
jbeitig to you, who is to form and consummate 
the happiness of* my son ? This day Olivia has 
consented to be my daughter; and, in our fa- 
mily joy, 1 am sure your ladyship will par¬ 
ticipate. 1 ” 

“ With my whole heart, Mrs. Bonville. it 
in my power to add to their haziness, i # t would 
be my greatest pleasure: but, in the possession 
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of each oilier, and every thing that can make 
life honourable and happy, they will be inde¬ 
pendent of adventitious aid: but what I know 
they will truly value will be theirs, the unehange- 
, able friendship of Lord Fitz-Erin and myself.” 

" But who,” said Mrs. St. John, as she fondly 
kissed the almost overpowered Olivia, “ can 
rejoice like irye? Who but 1 have gained a 
lister r” 

Mr. St. John expressed his ardent and sincere 
congratulations at receiving similar information; 
and Bedford exclaimed—“ Ah, Edgar, what a 
rogue you have been! Suppose, now, I had 
loved Olivia with more than a brother’s love, 
and persuaded her to have loved me with more 
than a sister’s, what would you lia\e done 
then ?” 

“ The former I believe very possible, the 
latter l am romantic enough to hope was im¬ 
possible; but had it been indeed the case, J 
would have buried my hopes and feelings in my 
own bosom, and sought my happiness in the 
contemplation of yours: I thank lJea\en, it was 
not so.” 

U J thank Heaven, loo!*' exclaimed Bedford. 
“No no, Edgar, no woman, or goddess, or dt mi- 
goddess, not even Amphy trite herself, with all 
the hidden gems of the ocean in her sea-green 
hair, shall divide our friendship. .But, now that 
yoti have secured your share in Olivia’s heart, 
you will let a siller's part be mine.” 

u She shall love you as much as she pleases, 
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and that will be as much as you can*desiie, iny 
dear Bedford ; and, with this happy conclusion, 
\vc will join her jn the drawing-room.” 

if Come, away then. I wish the fleet was 
near sailing; I am becoming too happy here 
beware how you spoil a sailor, and # run counter 
upon Captain Bedfoifl.” 

‘ fi We need only bring you within sight of the 
sea again,” said Mr. St. John, “ and the view of 
your dominion will revive all the sovereign in 
your soul.’' 

On the following day Lady lutz-Erin proposed 
that Bonville should wait on Lady Seymour.— 
“ You must be the peace-maker thcrefmy young 
friend ; and may all its blessings here—its scrip¬ 
tural inheritance hereafter, be yours. I under-, 
stand w« shall not see you here again to-day: 
but you will send me a line from Aslihurst ol 
your success. 1 propose attending your churph 
to-morrow, dining with you in primitive sim¬ 
plicity af your parsonage, and at parsonage 
hours ; and we will think a«d talk of that noble 
woman, my departed mother, who always passed 
her sabbath as though she indeed thought one 
# day in the courts of her God was worth a thou¬ 
sand elsewhere.” 

Edgar rode up in tfie morning to the Hall; 
and, upon sending in his name, was immediately 
admitted. 

The irritation Lady Fitz-Erins visit had opjra- 
sioned was not yet allayed, and*Lady Seymour 
entered*directly upon the subject, repealing her 
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determination never to acknowledge her daugh¬ 
ter-in-law. «, 

" Excuse me, madam, in saving that I hope 
Sir Charles's ohence is not so unpardonable. He 
lias offended no moral duty,though he has omitted 
a filial one: he has done prematurely what a 
few years would have legally authorised, lie 
asks for,, reconciliation; and the lady he has 
chosen, (Edgar as carefully avoided calling her 
Lady Seymour, as the courtiers of Elizabeth 
would have spoken of James the First of' Eng¬ 
land in the royal eur,) the lady he has chosen is 
amiable, acts with propriety, is well-born, and 
appears to make him happy. Mr. aud Mrs. 
Manners gave a striking proof of their regard for 
her; 11 (Alas, thought Edgar, how dear it c:c?t 
them !) “ and the present visit of Lady Eitz- 
Erin to Teesdale has been in a great measure to 
promote your ladyship's reunion with SirCnarles. 
f am sure, madam, you do not always mean to 
be at variance with )our only child; and you 
would not wish him to be so mean as to accept 
your returning favour to the exelusion of her, 
whose dignity is now become his own. Eor the 
sake of the late Sir Charles, and that reverend 
man, whose place, by the friehdship of the pre¬ 
sent, 1 possess, be prevailed upon to receive your 
children !” 

She drew up with evident pride, but did uoi 
interrupt him. 

l< We shall all rejoice to see it. 1 * 

' Edgar would have added, the whole village 
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would rejoice; but he knew there w«s # no chord 
in her bosom that, tuned by benevolence, would 
vibrate to its gentle touch; that, as there are 
thosp who possess so unfavourable construction 
of the ear, as to be incapable of receiving plea¬ 
sure from music, so some bosoms are insensible 
to the tender feeling* of humanit} r .* They do 
not see its beauty, *or know its power, or feel its 
charm; and Edgar could almost fiave said with 
Lear—“ Is there any cause in nature for these 
hard hearts r” But leaving feeling and reasoning, 
to which Lady Seymour shut her heart and ear, 
lie attacked her selfishness, and proved the me¬ 
lancholy truth, that weak and faulty ijiinds can 
only be governed by their own weaknesses, and 
their own faults. “ I wish,” said he, rising to 
depart, ‘That l had been more successful. 1 know* 
ihe disposition of Sir Charles so well, that his 
conciliatory offers will be made no more; and, 
if lie becomes implacable, no after concessions 
vi ill be received. He will now consider himself 
the injured person; and "the transferred offence 
becomes .aggravated in his own wounded pride. 
He is a man by the laws of the land, and he will 
seek his friends amefligst other connexions.” 

Whilst Lady Seymour thought the power 
of reconciliation rested with herself, she was 
proud and implacable; but when reversed, she 
shrunk from /he picture of its consequences— 
she recollected how liberally the trustees had 
added to the ample provision# to whichftier 
widowhood was entitled, and by wdncli she 
had been enabled to accumulate money that 
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she was accountable to no one for; her avarice 
was alarmed, and she said—'“ He may do as he 
pleases for that; but as Lord and Lady Fitz- 
Erin wish it so much, and as you, M r. Edgar, 
have been at so much pains at one time or other 
for him, you may tell them I will not leave the 
house before they arrive, but that I mean to live 
at Bath. I don’t think I shail be well enough to 
dine with them; but if I see one, 1 must see 
the other; so you may inform him this, if you 
please.” 

“ Thank you, my dear lady; most happy shall 
I be to convey such intelligence to Sir Charles: 
and now ^permit me to speak a few words for 
mj'self, and to thank your ladyship for the many 
proofs of your regard 1 have received, in a few 
months I hope to be fixed at the parsonage; 
and, with the approbation of all my friends, 
Miss Delaney will be its mistress, and my wife. 
I hopq your ladyship will approve the choice of 
your minister; whose happiness will be complete, 
when he sees his friend as happily situated at his 
family House, and reunited with his only parent.'" 

“ A very pretty modest young lady Miss De¬ 
laney is, and I wish you much happiness. She 
has no fortune, J suppose; bat you say your 
friends approve her, and that is enough. 1 shall 
be glad to see you whilst I stay here; but that, 
you may suppose, will not be long/" 

Edgar retired satisfied with the result, but 
discontented w\th the means of attainment. Jt 
was true he had not done evil that good might 
come of it, but he had made the failings of hu- 
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inanity the stimuli of its action; and it left that 
unpleasing consciousness upon his mind, that so 
many of those actions the world approves, our 
own hearts, if we* would read them aright, would 
condemn. Edgar was met at his own door by 
the old housekeeper. • * 

“ Ah, sir,” said sh$, “ when my tlear master 
was living, I used *to look for Sunday above all 
days; but now, I verily believe, 1 thinlc more of 
Saturday.” 

u Thank you, my good friend,” said Edgar; 

“ it will not be long before 1 shall be with you 
every day.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

• 

She must be elegant, or I could not love her; sensible, or 
1 could not respect her; prudent, or I could not confide iu 
her; well-informed, or she could not educate my children ; 
well-bred, or she could not entertain my friends; pious, wi 1 
should not be happy with her ; because the prime comfort in 
a companion for life is the drliglyful hope that she will be a 
companion for eternity. 

Mrs. H. More. 

On the succeeding morning the churchyard 
of Ashhurst presented a sight as pleasing as it 
was new r to Lady Eitz-Eiin. Ti.e sweet-toned 
bells sounded melodiously down the dale, their 
triple tones Softly re-echoed from the opposing 
hills. The farmers and the peasantry, wiilg&ticir 
families, were seen approaching fhrough 4he open • 
meadeftvs and shaded lanes from their respective 
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habitations, nearly assembling at the same time 
upon that bright expanse, so ornamental to 
every hamlet, that bears the name of the “ Village 
Green,” and which was parted from the church¬ 
yard by its low inclosing wall. It is a sort of 
rustic possession, that evinces the benevolence 
and undefined good taste -*of its appropriation: 
it is the spot of ground where the tree of liberty 
may best be planted that shall bless the soil: it 
is general property; and, as it excites no se¬ 
parate interest, it affords general enjoyment. 
There the state of the weather is discussed,.kind 
greetings interchanged, domestic occurrences 
briefly reviewed, and distant neighbours iden¬ 
tified with each other: it is a sort of consecrated 
circle; where, on the week days,childhood find* 
its innocent recreation, and on the sabbath, man¬ 
hood ; the chords of humanity closer drawn ; it is 
associated with the dawnings of infancy, the en¬ 
dearments of youth, and the repose of old age. 
Upon this space, so dear to the social and bene¬ 
volent feelings, the parsbnage-house fronted—the 
guardian of its liberty, and the check upon its 
abuse; and, as their beloved and youthful pastor 
was seen passing from thencl* towards the church, 
the assembled rustic group, that had a few mo¬ 
ments before diversified its verdant surface, si¬ 
lently dispersed, and were all in their respective 
places,beneath the sacred roof where their fathers 
had met before them, listening to the solemn in¬ 
vocation of the church; with humble and con¬ 
trite hearts joining in its prayers, and with well- 
disposed minds attending to its admonitions. 
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The rnhst aged and infirm dined at the parsonage 
with the old housekeeper, who rejoiced in the 
restoration of those customs her lat £ master had 
observed. JVlan^ that came frsin a distance 
brought their own refreshments, of which they 
partook in the house of Samuel Cuthbert. 

“ It was so in Mr, Conyers’s tinfe,” said he, 
u and shall be so* whilst I am parish-clerk of 
Aslihurst.” * * 

It was, indeed, a novel scene to the Countess 
Fitz-Erin; but she, who was alike “fitted to 
shine in courts with unaffected grace, or walk 
the plain, with innocence and meditation joined,” 
contemplated it witl\tenderness and pleasure; it 
was congenial to the native feelings of her heart 
and the unsophisticated character of her mind. 
Lady Fitz-Erin not only passed the entire day at 
the parsonage, hut extended her visit till evening 
threw its soft shade upon the surroundingseenery. 

The glimmerings of departing day yet showed 
the beauty .of the flowers, that appeared to revive 
and exhale richer fragrance, and display brighter 
colours: the rose, in particular, that in the ab¬ 
sence of the sun admitted the eye more deeply 
into its silken recesses. The house was a long 
*low-roofcd buildrng, of an amber-coloured stucco, 
fronting the south. You might imagine it was 
the family abode of An American patriarch. It 
was certainly like the mind of its present master, 
capacious and well arranged, *but unaspiring. 
It had undergone no alteration during th^time 
of the. indifferent Mr. Trevaire, the venerable 
Mr. Cfonyers, or the non^residing Mr.^Yilmot; 
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arul those, which Bonville was now projecting 
would perfectly unite with its original character, 
that he always admired. A rustic colonnade at 

•j 

its west end Was formed by the boles &f trees, 
upon which the native mosses continued to 
grow; it was roofed with straw, the colour of the 
building, upon which thee verdant creepers and 
climbing flowers intersected themselves, and par¬ 
tially covered, and amidst which the bee buzzed, 
and the butterfly wantoned, with living beauty. 
The room that opened beneath this rustic portico 
was designed for Olivia. 

il I have had so much happiness/ 9 said he to 
his noble^ visitor, “ in tlje idea of mamma's 
room—mamma’s own room, when a child, a boj r ? 
even until now r —that the mistress of my house shall 
always have her distinct apartment, from which, 
though I trust 1 shall never be excluded, I am sure 
I shall always feel sacred to her presence.” 

** I approve all,” said Lady Fitz-Erin; “ the 
sentiment that leads us to embellish pur home is 
the source of its happiness. But 1 desire 1 may 
he permitted to present Mrs. Bonville with her 
library, and all the other appurtenances of her 
room. Do not be afraid, Eonviiic, that 1 shall 
depart from the simplicity of its design, or the 
good taste of its owners; without keeping there 
can be no symmetry or bchuty. I interpret your 
silence both as acknowlcdgmeninnd consent, so 
now be so good as to order the carriage, and 
accdtnpany me.to Green Hayes.” 

„ .During this drive Bonville observed, “ That 
-wl^eo the honour of her ladyship’s presence had 
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passed *awaj r , he should become air habitual re¬ 
sident at Ashhurst.” 

“In London, and upon your cards, say the 
honour/ my dear iJonville; at Ashhurst Parson¬ 
age, the pleasure;” said her ladyship, with that 
wimiing condescension that was so captivating 
in her. 

“ If I change tlife word at all,” ^replied Edgar, 
“ it must be for happiness—pleasure and it arc 
not always synonymous.” 

f< Better still,” said her ladyship ; “ and now 
proceed to tell me what you will do at Ash- 
hurst.” 

“ What I hope tc* do is to live amongst my 
people; to be the deposit of their hopes and 
cares; the witness of their temporal comforts 
and prosperity; the participator of their spirituaf 
improvements and enjoyments; and the pos¬ 
sessor of all my heart holds dear in love and 
friendship.” * 

<6 Thus it.is, and thus it shall be,” said LfuJy 
Fitz-Erin! “ Love makes man’s heaven on 
earth, and his paradise in heaven! Sec how 
the moon is rising over the hill—in all her 
splendour. ‘ Moonlight always brings to my 
Temcmbrance all* those who were dear to me, 
and who are no more; and I think upon death 
and a future stale,’ £hid a writer, who, though 
he misapplied his great taleuts when he at¬ 
tempted to palliate the crime of self-murder, 
wrote with unequalled simplicity and patfios.” 
As poor Maria thought more of her father 
than her lover or her dog, so did Lady Fitz-Erin 
think upon her mother .mere than of Goethe, 
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or the scenery’ now lighted up' by the full-orbed 
moon. 

The same bright beam brought to the recol¬ 
lection of Edgar the lines of Olivia, ^ and he 
almost involuntarily repeated— 

When by the moon’s ^alc light we tread 
From earth, our silent thoughts will steal 
To unis., upon the honour’d dead; 

*Tis then “ the joy of grief” we feel. 

<e They are Olivia’s lines,” said he, “ and 
therefore I hope your ladyship will pardon their 
interruption. My heart has never asked per¬ 
mission of criticism to adept them.” 

“ May Heaven,” said her ladyship, u who 
has attuned your hearts to harmony, bless and 
protect you ! I shall say good night in the Hall, 
Bonvillc; give my bon soir to all tes chers amie s. 
1 do not mean to sec them this evening; and 
shall go direct from the carriage to my room. 
Tell Olivia I hope she will breakfast with me 
there at ten.” 

Olivia was punctual to the invitatibn, and 
found Lady Fitz-Erin reading. 

I have gained an hour of life every day 
since I came here,” said her ladyship. u As 
time draws nearer its close, \vc become more 
anxious to accumulate its stores; with me this 
is a great triumph over habit; but I know of no 
^xprtion that is so well rewarded. Health, cheer¬ 
fulness. and a»stive existence, are surely worth 
the saorificc of mere corporeal indulgence; the 
time will come, when an hour—one hour, would 
gladly be purchased at a higher price ! I hope 
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Mrs. Granville is well this morning;*I am sure 
she is one who can 1 give for every /lay a good 
account at last.* v 

u ShC did not return here yesterday," said 
Olivia 5 “ I believe she expects the favour of # a. 
visit from your ladyship to-day.” , * 

“ Oh yes, she will kindly receive me, a self- 
invited guest; I am to see the asylum first, dial 
the bcucvolence of Sir Charles Seymour has 
founded—one whom I highly regarded when 
living, and whose memory I reverence. To¬ 
morrow and Wednesday I pass at Woodfield; 
where Bonville is to give me the natural history 
of that sweet place, atid every shrub aiM tree that 
grew with his growth. On Thursday I remain 
with Mrs. St. John, and her friends; and orv 
Friday depart for Cumberland.” 

Olivia sighed at the finale her ladyship bad 
presented ; which observing, she said— # 

“ Occasional separations from those wc l»ver 
prepare for that longer farewell that awaits 
us ail. Happily the rcligio*i wc profess does not 
forbid, but rather encourages ns to hope that our 
virtuous affections will be revived in heaven, and 
contribute to our bSfppincss there. To alleviate a 
separation, which I shall sincerely regret, 1 hope 
you, Miss Delaney, w^l write to me whilsj I am 
in Cumberland; and, as the military despatches 
say, ‘ elsewh«re.’ Bonville, my original ac¬ 
quaintance, will be fully employed; his sensi¬ 
bility of the duties he has undertaken wilkextend 
beyoncUtheir Sunday exercises. You wiH kindly 
perform the duties of epistolary intercourse; for 
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Ashhurst, <and its vicinity, have now become a 

principal division in the map of my enjoyments.' ,, 

Olivia bowed in acquiescence, without ad¬ 
vancing one out of place apology, or intimation 
of inability; conscious that compliance was the 
r most respectful acknowledgment of her ladyship’s 
condescension. * 

Lady Fitz-Erin, accompanied by Mrs. St. John, 
paid her promised visit to Meadow Field; spoke 
and looked benignantly upon its humble pen¬ 
sioners, and approved all she saw. She then 
set Mrs. St. John down at the gates of Wood- 
field, and drove to the house of Mrs. Granville, 
upon the precincts of Ashhtirst Green. 

Truly noble minds have a sympathy with each 
.other, that it is not in the power of situation to 
counteract. The lowly cottage of M,rs. Gran¬ 
ville appeared dignified to Lady Fitz-Erin, by 
the superiority of its inhabitant: she saw it as 
the independent home of one, who, though the 
kindest, mildest, gentlest of her kind/bore a lofty 
mind, that elevated her above those external 
distinctions by which the world is influenced. 

“ My dear madam,” said her ladyship, as they 
were taking coffee, u what this secret charm 
that pervades these happy families ? Essayists 
are eloquent upon the adv/intages of mediocrity, 
and its superiority over the restraint that is im¬ 
posed by rank, the restlessness of its ambition, 
th^aspirations of its pride; but I know that 
goodneus, geniife, and talents, frequently unite to 
give red dignity to its distinctions ; and. I have 
an intuitive opinion, that there is as much pride 
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and discontent in more humble stations; but here 
all is happiness, and propriety, and sweet com¬ 
placency.” ^ 

“ Ygur ladysifip is well aware*that religion is 
the foundation of all their virtues,-—the column 
which supports the superstructure of all their 
enjoyments. These consist in the* intercourse 
of mutual affections; habitual attention to the 
minutest wishes of each other; tfie cultivation, of 
literature and taste; the admission of fancy and 
elegance in their various pursuits and avocations; 
and in seizing all the innocent enjoyments of 
life as they are presented; condemning nothing 
as trifling by which (hey are promoted, but never 
suffering them to interfere with more important 
duties. Upon that column all these minor vir¬ 
tues rest; and which, like the foliage of thb 
acanthus, most gracefully adorn. Without 
wealth, they possess competence that places 
them above every mean avocation or servile 
idea; and (hey cultivate that Jnenfuisana , that 
courtesy, 9 and uniform politeness, that is the 
grace of higher stations,—-thus seizing and se¬ 
curing what may be termed its bloom and es¬ 
sence, whilst theyjtre unfettered by its restraints 
and ceremonies.”* 

u You have analysed this subtle compound, 
our being’s end and ai!h, very satisfactorily,’' said 
Lady Fitz-Erin ;" but you must now allow me to 
observe, I wifi not say pardon me, for I perceive 
you are not afraid of calling things by their fight 
names, or looking circumstances in the f^ce, that 
you are happy, noble in sentiment, dignified in 
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life, cheerful in all things, yet Mrs. St. Jolfn tells 
me your heart has known sorrow in its saddest 
' forms: you fiave no mean avocation, or servile 
ideas, yet your*income, is but a*grain of snnd in 
' the balance, and Mrs. Bonville assures me she 
has never presumed to offer any addition to it.” 

A shade *of tender feeing passed over the 
fine open brow of Mrs. Grfinville: with un¬ 
faltering,*’ but impressive voice, she answered, 
<c The kind interest your ladyship expresses, 
invites me to speak of an obsolete subject,—of 
my own life. In my infancy I lost my parents • 
in the prime of youth, and bloom of love, my 
husband died; my boy, wiiom since the first¬ 
born Cain, a lovelier creature never did sus¬ 
pire, shared the premature grave of his father; 
niy friend, to whom, as a sister, my heart was 
united, was most unhappily married to a worth¬ 
less man; and I w itnessed her virtues disregarded, 
her*talents wasted, her health destroyed, me and 
her*country deserted; a complicated jniscry, that 
no human pow r er could alleviate; pait of my 
little fortune was lost by abused confidence; hut 
health and strength of resolution, inestimable 
blessings, remained; enabled^hy the one, and in¬ 
vigorated by the other, 1 collected all the powers* 
of a mind designed by its gracious Maker for 
better purposes than despaV; 1 was resolved not 
to be subdued by sorrow and misfortune. If 1 had 
lingered amidst the society, to wliicli my resi¬ 
dence in a populous town exposed me, vainly 
*' striving to keep pace with those to whom fortune 
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had been more lavish, I should have become their 
mean appendage; commuting vpy independ-. 
ence, my free-bworn spirit, and my lapsing time, 
for a life of sufferance* have become a mere, 
satellite, that glimmered with borrowed light, 
even from those who shone not hy their ownf 
and weighed dowji with the consciousness of this 
self-imposed insignificance. T* have*yielded to 
this 1 should have ceased to have been mvsclf: 
but 1 knew that in a rural life, a frugal meal, a 
simple garment, and in hooks, there was much 
enjoyment in store for me. Protecting Heaven 
guided my widowed, childless, friendless foot¬ 
steps here. I came lor peace ; 1 liavft found hap¬ 
piness ; I have leisure and opportunity to reflect 
upon the time that is past, to enjoy the preseet, 
aud to 'prepare for the future. The union of my 
orphaned Olivia with Bonville is the consum¬ 
mation of every wish my heart could forip, of 
every hope that Heaven could grant.” - 
“ Mr*. LI ran vi lie,” spid Jiady Pitz-Erin* with 
strong emotion, “ I ask )ftjur friendship. Amidst 
the distinction that is attached to the wife ancT" 
the daughter of an Earl; who calls her lord a Fitz- 
Erin, and wh$h surrounded by even courtly' 
plendour, my heart and recollection will recur 
to the shades of Asjihurst, where true grandeur 
is to be found. The happiness of our young 
friends secifred/ and my excursive flight over, I 
shall hope to receive you at Weston injiorth-^ 
amptoushire, or London, whefever w<? first rest 
our returning pinion.” • 
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u At all times,” said Mrs. Granville , i( I shall at¬ 
tend your ladyship’s wishes with gratefulTespect.” 

Lady Fitz-Erin’s politeness was not taxed, or 
her sincerity sacrificed, by the animated plea¬ 
sure she expressed at Woodfield: it was distinct 
-d'rom Green .Hayes, the castellated house of the 
fifteenth century; from Seymour-Hall, the spa¬ 
cious mansion ?f the seventeenth; from tlie 
Parsonage, the pastoral abode of primitive En¬ 
glish plenty, undecorated and unassuming: it was 
tire compact and elegant home of a country 
gentleman. Everything without and within was 
in the most perfect order; its walls, its walks, 
its hedges and gates, were ail firm, neat, close, 
and handsome, and without analysing the com¬ 
bination, its perfect whole struck the observing 
eye of her ladyship. From the window' ol Mrs. 
Bonville’s room, fronting westward, the loveliest 
view t in Teesdale was presented; the view that 
bad elicited such animated praise from Sir Charles 
Seymour, when Edger wfis but ten years old : he 
was now more than twice that age, and the river 
"ran as it then did,“ with a young man’s strength.’* 
The same rocks and trees impended over it, un¬ 
spoiled by the improving hand of man, and the 
sun, whose years never waxeth old, shone upon 
the same lovely prospect. The beautiful grove 
of elms through which his parting beams shot 
living lines of golden splendor, particularly at- 
tracted the notice of Lady Fitz-Erin. 

* a They?* said Edgar,’* 4 are my sister’s property; 
planted in her infancy to enrich her maturity; 
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but b6th she and Mr. St. John disclaim them: 
long may they flourish, to gladden *his eye by 
whose hand they were planted l” / 1 

The* museum *that first originated in youthful 
pastime, had proceeded to that degree of import¬ 
ance, to afford gratification to the scientific ac¬ 
quirements of Lady JTitz-Erin; the Native mint? 
rals of Derbyshtre and Cumberland were se¬ 
lected with judgment, and arranged tvith skill; 
and the various mosses ofTcesdale, classed and 
preserved with the utmost delicacy. The book 
that was the mimic repository of the geranium 
, tribe, attracted her ladyship’s particular notice; 
and the exquisite niceness, and accurate delinea¬ 
tion of the plants and flowers, received the tribute 
of her approbation; but when she read the lines 
on its frontispiece, her susceptible and discriminat¬ 
ing feelings were evinced by the tears that filled 
her eyes; she saw and felt the truth of Mrs. Gran¬ 
ville’s assurance ," that religion wa9 the founda¬ 
tion of all/’ 

“ Mrs. Bonville,” she sifid, I am not only 
pleased, and happier for my visit to Teesdal^, 
but I trust better, in the best sense of the word. 
In the pride of life, I may Lave thought .that, 
my own station in it was not alone elevated in 
dll the externals of pomp and circumstance, but 
that the very atmosphere of enjoy men in all its 
varieties, was distinct from the world below. I 
may have believed, that the’ labourer in his 
cottage, and the mechanic ^n his irt^nuity,* 
had their comforts and rewards, and ftiat in ttft 
intermediate conditions, there might be coni- 
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potency and* security that rendered lile accept* 
able to all then; but that there could not be that 
refined enjoy ment, that elegant susceptibility of 
all various nature pressing on*the hear*; that 
munificence of spirit, and that nobility of soul, 
that I conceived to be the hereditary possessions 
~6f hereditary distinctions; hut here 1 see all the 
works of God justified, that next to His omnipo¬ 
tence, the omrlipotcnee of mind is the most 
powerful, and that in the dispensations of his 
best gifts, He is no respecter of persons.” 

The evening preceding Lady Rt/.-Erin's de¬ 
parture arrived ; all felt the deprivation they 
should experience; all appeared to collect their 
best powers to testify their sense of the honour 
she had conferred, and they had received. 

Mrs. St. John sat before her organ, and brought 
forth its soul-exalting tones; as though inspired 
by the very spirit that dictated the finest com¬ 
positions of Handel. 

Btmville and Olivia seemed to have forgot each 
other'in their devotivn tc their noble friend. 

Mrs. Granville evinced theinexhaustible powers 
of her well stored mind, and Bedford “ called 
up spirits from the vasty deep,” transported his 
hearers across the Indian ocean, and dazzled 
them with scenes of Asiatic luxury, and deeds of 
British heroism; whilst his pfetit namesake, seated 
upon a cushion at the feet of his mother, echoed 
the "sounds of hilarity and happiness by which 
Me wa$ surrounded, as though it impressed even 
his infant senses with sympathetic pleasure. 
Whilst the visible enjoyment that was reflected 
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from the countenances of Mr. and Mrs. Bonville 
ratified the felicity of the scene, tile gay and 
munificent nature of Mr. St. Joh^ participated • 
in all, §ind was diffused over all., 

“ 1 will only say good night,” said Lady Fitz- 
Erin ; “ 1 cannot say farewell.” Then fondly ap& 
repeatedly kissing thcHovely baby, she added, “ ^ 
shall see no one iuathe morning; I will not display 
my weakness: Bonville accompanies me the*first 
stage; by him I will send back my ten derest adieus.” 

As Lady Fitz-Erin’s carriage drove out of the 
court-yard at Green Hayes, her eye glanced over 
its front, and she saw at its different windows 
the friends she was^ leaving, prepared to wave 
their hands, as tlieir hearts glowed with ardent 
wishes for her health and preservation. During 
tire journey many plans were discussed for a 
future reunion. 

“ 1 expect Linwood in the autumn,” said Ech- 
gar, u with the abstract of whose history >;our 
ladyship is acquainted. He is now enabled to 
fix his boloved parent at £a^bridgc in case* and 
independence. If Lord Fite-Erin and your lady¬ 
ship would allow him to bring his dear pupil with 
him for the vacation, I'shall e&teem it a very 
'great favour.” 

• u It will be of great advantage to Dunmeath>? 
replied her ladyship f u it will be no vacation, 
though it may be a holiday. The education of 
both head arid* heart will proceed at Ashhurst; 
and if Lord Fitz-Erin. has not disposed of 'him 
otherwise, he shall be. Vhomme *d'}wnneur to the* 
bride. * Long, very long,, my dear young friend. 
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may you experience 4 how much the wife is 
dearer thair the bridehappy will be the woman 
» who is given^to your guidance, your protection, 
and your love.’’ 

, - Bonville accompanied Lady Fitz-Erin the first 
«1 ay’s journey ; at the termination of which they 
-round Mr. Henderson, the steward of Mr. Man¬ 
ners, waiting their arrival. He was the bearer of 
a letter fiom his master; signifying, that an acci* 
dental injury of his foot prevented his attendance 
upon Lady Fitz-Erin, but requesting she would 
allow the services of Henderson the remainder of 
the journey. 

44 And as I thought, Mr. Bonville,” said the 
thinking man, u you might probably come so far 
with my lady, I brought this handkerchief from 
Mr. Kirby.” He left the room, and Edgar opened 
its silken folds with pensive recollections, that 
ten years had not obliterated. 

Lady Fitz-Erin who was looking upon him, 
said, 44 Oh for the history of that handkerchief, 
or rather the history, of your life, Bonville!” 

44 My life, madam*! The Life of a Boy ! it 
could only please a grand-clame at a winter's fire- 

si^e-” 

/flam a grand-dame,” said 5me, 46 and love to 
collect interest for a winter's fire-side, the En¬ 
glishman’s boast, the Englishwoman's empire,” 

As Edgar turned from the handkerchief to con* 
template the graces of her mature beauty, the 
unspoiled loveliness of her face, the flow of her 
-brown hair, with which no sober gray had in¬ 
truded, he thought youth in all its bloom could 
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not present more attraction than th^ consummate 
graces of such a grand-dame. On flie morrow, 
Bonville parted from Lady Fitz-E^in, with the 
respect and tenderness of a son. The grooms 
were all assembled to take their leave of the fine 
animal, which, as they travelled, they had proudly 
appropriated to theii^own train; but when Boh? 
ville was seated upon L’Orient, there was such a 
sympathy between him and his ifiaster Chat each 
appeared to receive distinction from the other. 

When Lady Fitz-Brin saw him from the 
windows of her apartment, vault upon the saddle, 
and spring forward impulsively a few paces, she 
exclaimed, “ He lopks as though every god had 
set his seal upon him.” 

When little Viper, who was the constant corn*- 
panion of L'Orient, and who had been all hustle 
till Edgdr mounted, saw the retrograde way he 
took, he barked violently, arid ran off'on the 
north-road, stopping, looking backhand whining 
most piteously to his fellow-travellers, in vain ; 
appearir/g to return with, reluctance, and follow 
them on their way. # 

Mr.Hendersony patting him fondly anile passed, 
said, “ Poor hone$t fellow! I will tell* them at 
* Heep-clough, thou art of the true Cumberland 
breed, and dost not forget the road to thy. first- 
friends. Ohf } said be, as Edgar was parsing out 
of, sight, “ that i#y master, had such a son 1” 

The presdhee of Edgar was never more weL 
come to hie family. The depavtaretof Lndy 
Erin had left a vacuum in epjoymeiit lie could 
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alone supply. By her ladyship’s desire, he had in¬ 
formed Sir Charles of the disposition of Lady Sey¬ 
mour towardsf-him; and, on his return, he found a 
letter from his old acquaintance, and occasional 

friend. 

■ 

i 

* “ Deaw Bonvili.e, 

ct We are preparing to return?to Seymour Hall- 
How did you msthage the dowager ? but I remem¬ 
ber she always regarded you. Lady Seymour 
affects to be afraid of the rencontre, but 1 tell 
her, you will be there to soothe all differences, if 
any happen ; as for myself* l ain quite easy, l 
know who is master there. I do not feel sorry at 
the thoughts of returning to the old place; but 
what are we to do? I am tied off the turf, and 
have signed an embargo laid upon the dice; 
and since the death of that Wilmot, have for¬ 
sworn a gun, so 1 think 1 shall turn cattle- 
feeder, and try to invent a machine for plant¬ 
ing 'mmips in drill. These sort of things give 
a mah a name in <he .country, and I tun told 
are profitable leoncernk; though Lord Fitz-Erin, 
Who is always putting a bar in my way, says, 
they are only so to glaziers* and do not be¬ 
come a gentleman, except to. promote them 
by his sanction, or assist them by liis fortune, 
liemember me to all your family, whom 1 shall 
be^very glad ta meet. We take Harrowgate 
in cur way home, but hope.to. be with you in a 
few- Weeks. 1 hear Green Hayes is very much 
, improved', and suppose you. will Uvq at the Tar- 
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sonagfc; so pray let us make a eotejie, that I and 
Lady Seymour may not die of the country, which 
I dread, in spite of fattening shccjp, and drilling* 
of turpips. Yotirs, , 

“ Charles Seymour.” 

“ Oh l the misfortune,” said Mrs. St. John, u of 
being young, rich, and our own masters!” 

u Rather,” said Mrs. Bonvillc* u of not having 
riches and youth properly directed. The inanity 
of Sir Charles Seymour arises from not having 
bad the powers of observation awakened and 
extended. His perceptions of rational enjoy- 
meats, and intellectual pursuits, became blunted, 
from his parents unfortunately believing that his 
wealth would supply every deficiency. Its daz¬ 
zling properties may do this with the multitude, 
who loVe it so much as to pay homage to its 
possessors, though they themselves are unbene¬ 
fited, but it will not make up for the defects of 
education to the man himself.” * 

> u Yet,” said Mr. St. ^Jojjft , u I understand Sir 
Charles had a preceptor *at home, and at|pnded 
at college; the world will call that education.^ 
But it will noj make it so,” replied’Mr. Bon« ( 
• ville. u It is tw>m the nursery, through the pe¬ 
riods of early life, when every object, every cii* 
cumstance breaks ilpon the opening mind of a 
child, and awakens the spirit of inquiry and ob¬ 
servation within him, that the foundation is laid 
for his future improvement, and that will ftrfnLhiv 
character: What follows may makethe s£h@lar^bs( 
it is what has preceded, that will make*the man.” 
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u This cannot be controverted,” said Edgar: 
u but we will hope both the fortune and the 
heart of Sir Charles may be yet led into that di¬ 
rection which will promote his happiness, and 
ensure his respectability.” 

M Charity,” said Olivia, “ hopeth all things.” 

And love,” whispered ]\jlrs. St. John in her 
ear, u believeth all things; but the future Sir 
Charles will be wnat the present is.” 

The appointments of the fleet in which Bedford 
was to sail were now made out, and he received 
orders to join his ship in a fortnight; leaving that 
time to pass with his family in Suffolk. To part 
with one so dear, for a destination so distant, and 
a profession exposed to so much danger, was a 
serious grief to all at Ashhurst. Even the gay and 
jojpous Bedford was overcome; and, after the last 
embrace he received from his encircled friends, 
the last kiss he gave the dear child of his beloved 
chiefs as it was held out to him by the arms of its 
mother, he ran to the chaise that waited to take 
him away; and flinging himself into it, <hid the 
burst of sorrow that succeeded, and which he, 
mistakenly, thought disgraced his profession and 
his. manhood. 

In the preparation of his house a* Ashhurst, Bon- 
wile was guided by excellent sense and propriety; it 
possessed, every accommodation for comfort and 
respectability, nothing superfluous, nothing for 
parade. Its different rooms were all appropriated 
.to theikfe he intended to lead. His owj» study* a. 
spacious dining-room, and Olivia’s library, were 
all that were destined fox their own use, and the 
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accommodation of their friends; lyith a spacious 
aud commodious servants-hall, for file reception 
of his Sunday pensioners, and th^ relaxation of 
his dqpiestics; die kitchens were.as ample as their 
stores. Eyery room, of every dimension, abovo 
stairs was fitted up with excellent beds; possess-* 
ing episcopal qualifications, if not its dignities, 
for “ he was givan to hospitality.” 

Ashhurst had no inn to acccftnmod£te ah acci« 
dental traveller; but that lie should not depart 
from such a cause, there was a bed to be had at 
the Parsonage; or if the visit of a distantly dis- 
posed child, or the furlough of a brave soldier, 
encroached upon the limited bounds of the cot¬ 
tage, there was a suitable bed to Tie had at the 
Parsonage, where there was every thing to admire 
by those who saw at a glance the union of .neat¬ 
ness, stifficienc} 1 , and consistency ^ It presented 
a sort of pastoral prospectus of life, that every 
lover of piety, simplicity, and benevolence, jvould 
pronounce beautiful. * 

As no foreign aid wag npessary to faeililate the 
marriage of Edgar Bonvflle and Olivia, it^peripd 
was soon determined* Edgar remembered the 
remark of Mrs. Manners, that he might marry a 
woman with a.thousand charms and virtues, and 
not a hundred guineas ; and that the douceur prew 
tented to him by lord Fitz-Erin, yet the pos¬ 
session of Mr. Manners, would give her that small 
independedey, which, small aif it may be, every 
woman loves. It was the delicate suggestion of % 
woman, and it met the geneiotis feeling of a maty* 
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Edgar desired bis father to secure it upon the most 
ad van tagous'terms to the present and entire con¬ 
trol of Olivia’?. life, who was wholly ignorant of 
the kind transaction. Upon thetiottage table of 
••Mrs. Granville, Edgar left his written request 
that she would make his house her future home, 
and this he pressed with all the energy of affection, 
and all the force of argument. ‘Olivia Delaney’s 
name was written beneath his own, and sealed 
with the seal Mrs. Granville had given her; the 
motto, till death do us part.” 

As they were seated together in the arbour at 
Woodfield, u the milk-white thorn scenting the 
evening gale,” her answer was given to them by 
her faithful, hut no longer her little Peggy. 

Your wishes, my dear children, are as amiable 
as your lives ;^they are the first, as I trust they 
will be the last, I shall steadily refuse. My mind 
is quite at rest respecting the destination of my 
future life. Should similar circumstances to what 
I have experienced de^ri^e me of my present re¬ 
sources, Woodfield, Green Hayes, the Parsonage, 
would each receive me: to doubt this would be 
ingratitude, would be heresy, to the best and 
kindest friends that ever healed a wounded heart; 
bat till then, this cottage must be my home. 
The bird v that has the whole* skiey region for its 
wing, fixes upon one spot for its little nest, dearer 
than all the aerial space. The beast oi the forest, 
jy^Qse'sange exceeds limitation, finds one cave 
Ofc thicket km id st tue boundless maze, that forms 
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its slitter and repose; and man,*when he has 
travelled through ail countries, seen all the king¬ 
doms of the earth, and the glory of/hem, finds his 
heart drawn to tfiat little speck lit calls his home; 
a word at JWhich that travelled heart bounds in 
his bosom, and leaps over time and space to reael^ 
Shall not 1 then cherish this bles*sed asylum, 
where my widowed hearj can retire, even.from 
what it best loves on earth, to contemplate on 
those who are gone to heaven; to feel that the 
most sacred possession of humanity is mine, a 
beloved and independent hoffie ? Conscious of 
this inestimable privilege, I shall join all your pur¬ 
suits, participate in*ali yourhappinqps, be morn¬ 
ing and evening, and all the day with you; and 
even as you will be to each other, Yours, till 
death do us part, 

“ Lydia Granville.” 

Ci We can press it no further,” said Edgar: 
te she is right, and shall not be importuned .** 

(i W & can see the rooPoljpier cottage amongst 
the trees from the Parsonage,” said Olivia^pas if 
consoling herself, u and it is happiness to look 
upon the roof tjiatshelters such a being.” 

This evening the day was fixed, when together 
the^might look from the windows of their mu¬ 
tual home, upon the many endeared objects by 
which it wjis surrounded ; the tower of the 
church, gray with the moss of ages, and shaded 
by its venerable trees; the v^lage greefi; the 
roof qf Mrs. Granville’s cottage; in jthe m.ore* 
distant view, the rising wood that shelters ant\ 
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gives its name to the paternal fields of Bonville: 
the varied park, with its mottled inhabitants, of 
* Seymour-Hal 1 ; and the further off turrets of 
Green Hayes, ever which higher hills aro^e, and 
! closed the view. 

•Edgar wrote to Mrs. Manners and to Norbury; 
that Norbury, which was once for a short period 
his own, and which, in the sanguine hopes of his 
partial friends, would lead to deaneries and dig¬ 
nitaries, but voluntarily resigned for the home of 
his heart. From Mrs. Manners, he asked the dis¬ 
tinction of her friendship for his Olivia. Of Mr. 
Eustace, he asked Olivia herself. 

“ MY DEAR AND REVEREND SIR, 

“ My perfect confidence in the sincerity of 
your affectionate assurances towards myself, im¬ 
pels me to k^pe the favour I ask will not be re¬ 
fused. It is, that you and Mrs. Eustace will be¬ 
come my guests at Ashhurst, as soon as you can 
conveniently leave home; and, for as long a pe¬ 
riod as you will thin’’ proper to be absent from it. 
Whe*' here, my dear sir, I will receive from you 
the richest gift that Heaven cau dispense, and 
man ratify. Your solemnization and benediction 
is only wanting to make my liorfie as blessed as * 
yours; myself, and my dearer self, as happy as 
Mr. and Mrs. Eustace. Come then to your truly 
attached friend, 

" Edgar Bonville.” 

u N. B. As I have not kept my word with my 
young friend Charles , 1 to visit him soon again/1 
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hope hfc will show how magnanimously he can 
forgive, and visit me. I shall expect the dear 
boy will accompany you. 1 * 

“ Mary/iftaid Mr. Eustace, as so&n as he had 
read the letter , ({ we will go directly, that is 
soon as we possibly can: I will send amexpress to 
young Aprice; I know he has no church^ust pow. 
He shall live here; and make his own terms, and 
you will prepare yourself and Charles imme- 
d lately.” 

“ liut, my dear Eustace P* 

“ Oil! no buts, or its, my love ; you know our 
servants are trusty, «and that good young man 
Aprice will keep all right. Only think, Mary ,Jbr 
what, and by whom we are called upon; surely 
you will make no delay.” And no delay there 
was. mm 

Mr. and Mrs. Eustace arrived a few days after¬ 
wards atAshhurst; and before the doorof^the 
carriage was opened, little Charles exclaimed to 
Bonville," who hastened f<j jeceive them, “ Oh I 
Mr. lionvilie, why did not you come to ha\u»meu 
for your little boy r” 

A letter from^Tn^Manners had previously ar¬ 
rived; it was like"herself, all ardent, generous en¬ 
thusiasm; and under its impulses, she dispensed" 
her blessings and her wishes; leaving nothing for 
Mr. Manners # and Lady Fitz-Erin # to say, upon an 
event equally dear and interesting to them both. 

** The expected return of Colpnel Mannas un¬ 
der sucji very happy circumstances, anc^the pro- < 
spect that awaits you, wipes away the tears that 
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have never ceased to flow, for the loss of him, 
* my beautiful, my brave;’ but his remembrance, 
his life and yleath, i s einbaJm«d for ever in my 
memory.” * • 

“ The memory of such,” said EKgar, with a 
'/altering voice, “ rises like perfume from the 
earth, mingling with the breath of heaven.” 

Lady Fitz-Erin informed Bonvillc, at the same 
time, that Lord Dunmeath had received the will¬ 
ing permission of Lord Fitz-Erin to accompany 
Mr. Linwood to Ashhurst, and to remain there 
with him the eri&uing autumn. There was not 
any secret made of the event that was soon to 
take place ( at Ashhurst. The very day was known 
to the villagers; but the respect they uniformly 
evinced prevented any intrusion. The oldest 
persons living declared they had never seen so 
line a day; atd, as the sun shone brightly through 
a cloudless sky, the affectionate hypeibole may 
surely be forgiven. Poor old Catherine, who 
could not look upon it, wa9 led by* the joyous 
villagers, and seated by her kind patrons near the 
alta.”;. the only person, excepting the united fa¬ 
milies, admitted within the church. 

. Since the death of her mother, Olivia had worn 
deep mourning, but in white robes, pure, and 
spotless, such as we read angels wear, si)#' ap¬ 
peared "in the church of Ashhurst. From the 
hand of his father Bonville received the gentle 
being who was to bless his future life. At the 
altar of Ashhurst church, his own Ashhurst, and 
his own church, Mr. Eustace conferred upon him 
Heaven's lust best gift, confirmed the institution 
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that it ordained for the happiness of *iu creatures, 
and which only the frailties of mortality, that 
too often turns # *the gracious ’dispensations of 
God t cf the misery of erring man,*can prevent. 

But as have shown the Life of a Boy from^ 
its early dawn, we may anticipate jthe brighfos 
and fuller day that shhll succeed; that the fruits 
of its spirit will be love, joy, anti peac^ • 

Mrs. Bonville, and Mrs. Granville, Mr; St. 
John,Fanny, and Mrs. Eustace, stood in the small 
chancel, and the old grey-headed Samuel Cuth- 
bert was most happy that /ws^bice should con¬ 
clude the blessed ceremony. When Edgar and 
Olivia turned from the altar, Mrs. Bonville step- 
p ed forward; she pressed them in her arms, she 
called them her children, her dear children; she 
e^avc them her fondest, her tenderest blessing, a 
mother’s blessing; and sanctified With tears, such 
ns tender parents shed, their happy union. Can 
The Life of a Boy be closed under a fofider, 
sweeter, more sacred influence ! 


TIIE END. 





